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BRANCH I 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments in the Culture of Potatoes, communicated by the Reverend 
Mr Campbell, Kilcalmonell. 


Sir, 


Many years before the commencement of your publication, I 
lodged with the Highland Society of Scotland a fet of experi- 
ments\made during the: years 1790, 1791, 1792, and 1793, on 
different methods of planting potatoes; with a view to difcover 
whether it was more for the intereft of the farmer to plant them 
large or {mall, whole or in pieces, and to afcertain the diftance 
at which they fhould be fet in the row. Having fome time after- 
wards fhewn a copy of them to Sir Robert Anitruther, Bart.,, 
which he did me the honour to perufe fo carefully, as to 
mark with his pencil on the margin fome errors in calculation, 
occafioned by my intrufting that part of the bufinefs to a perfon 
on whofe dexttrity in figures I relied more than upon my 
own, he returned them with a polite letter, from which [ 
fhall quote the following paragraph: ‘ I hope you will pardon. 
me if I fuggeft, that it ware material you thould: revife all the 
calculations befote:you publifh to the world; .as-I hope you in- 
tend doing, what it is fo material for every hufbandman to be 
acquainted with; and which none haye probably paid half the at- 
tention to; that you have done.’ ‘his put me on revifing them 
with the greateft care, that I might prefent a, corrected copy 
to the:Highland Society. At the fame time, I wrote their fe- 
Cretapy,.to requeft that he would prevent the firft copy from aps 
pemingin print, for the above reafons, and becaute fome in- 
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equality in the foil, not attended to in due time, rendered the 
experiments of 1793 not fufficiently accurate for the purpofe 
in view. I informed him alfo, that I was continuing my expe- 
riments in 1794 and 1495, the refult of which would likewife 
be laid before the Society. I am anxious that the members 
of the Highland Society, many of whom I know to be your read- 
ers, fhould be informed why that was not done. In September 
or Odtober 1795, the late Mr Lockhart of Muiravonfide, then 
at Bath for the recovery of his health, applied to me for an ab- 
Rract of the experiments which he knew to be carrying on; and, 
upon his fhewing it to the Bath Society, it was publifhed in the 
9th volume of their correfpondence, after which, it could an- 
{wer no purpofe to make my intended communieation to the 
Highland Society. 

I now furnifh a fhort abftraét of the five years experiments 
fent to Mr Lockhart, and a few extraéts from my obferva- 
tions on the refult of them, that your readers may have an op- 
portunity of comparing them with fubfequent experiments, to 
be commuicated for the firft time to the public through your 
Magazine, if you fhall confider them deferving of a place in 
it. Ihave the greater inducement to make thefe extracts, as 
moft of the obfervations contained in them apply equally to the 
experiments made in 1796 and 1797 as to thofe which have. 
been already publifhed. In F790, 1791, and 1792, the rows 
were three feet, and, in 1794 and 1795, two feet and a halt 
afunder. This, with the difference of feafons, and my progref- 
five experience in the culture of the crop, will account for the 
greater produce in the laft two years. ‘Phe diftances at which 
the potatoes were planted in the row, were meafured by a ftick 
with notches, and taken from. the centre of the potatoe fets. 
Care was beftowed to have the rows as equal in quality of foil as 
poflible, and to have equal juftice done in manuring, where 
manure was applied, and in horfe-hoeing them. The quantity 
planted and raifed was marked in the field, and‘no part of the 
ae of management was intrufted to any other perfon than 
mytelf. 

In the experiments, the acre condefcended upon is the Englifh 
ftatute acre of 4840 fquare yards; fo that, when the rows are three 
feet afunder, 4840 yards of row make an acre. When the rows 
are 2} feet afunder, it will take 5808 yards of row to make an acre. 
The bolls and pecks are the Linlithgow meafure ; and the Am- 
fterdam pound is ufed as a meafure of component parts, being 
the roth part of this peck. The value fet upon the potatoes is 
the price they draw comm. ann. in the Edinburgh market. 

At Edinburgh, in November 1793, I was informed that the 

meafure 
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meafure for potatoes was $0 Scotch pints to the firlot, or 124 
to the peck, and that the firlot weighed 112 lib. Englifh ;—that 
three pecks of this meafure were equal to four Linlithgow ones ; 
fo that the Linlithgow peck contained only g Scotch pints and 
14 mutchkin, which I found to be 19 lib. Amfterdam weight, or 
about 2 lib. to the Scotch pint. 

In moft of the five years experiments, the produce from pieces 
of potatoes was inferior not only to large but to fmall whole 
potatoes; yet, in general, the picces exceeded the fmal] potatoes 
in weight of feed. The productivenefs of potatoes is probably 
occafioned, not fo much by the weight or quantity of the fets 
planted, as by their having that number of found and perfect 
growths which the foil they feed in can bring to perfeftion. The 
greater the number of {trong fibres and roots, the more do they 
fearch for food, and the more earth do they difplace in the courfe 
of their growing, which divides the foil more minutely, and 
gives it the advantage of better pulverization. And the greater 
abundance there is of leaf, the more nourifhment is extracted 
from the air and dews, which are thus made to cooperate more 
with the vegetable pafture in the foil ia bringing the plants to 
perfection; while the thick foliage of the crop, by its umbrageous 
Mhade, has the fame ameliorating qualities with a heavy crop of 
peas or beans, in deftroying weeds, retaining the dews, and prevent= 
ing the drought from penetrating and exhaufting the foil. ‘This 
doétrine, however, muft be underftood with fome limitation ; 
for too many as well as too few ftems feem to be unfavourable to 
the prevalence of fibres, and to luxuriance of leaf. Perhaps 
pieces about two ounces in weight are the moft proper for being 
planted ; and whole potatoes from that weight to one ounce; and 
from fuch, it is probable that, upon an average of foils, there will 
iffue a fufficient number of ftems to produce as many roots as the 
immediately furrounding earth (the fets being 12 inches diftant, 
in rows 30 inches apart) can bring to perfection. To pro- 
duce more, would, in moft fituations, make the roots fmall; to 
produce fewer, would give a lefs quantity of root from the acre. 
A diftance of 12 inches between the fets admits, with more ef- 
fe&t than a-{maller diftance, of introducing the hand-hoe to de- 
ftroy the weeds left by the paring hoe-plough, when removing 
the earth from the plants. 

Large potatoes are more readily perceived, and more eafily dif- 
engaged from the foil, at the time of taking them up; and are, 
on that account, in lefs danger of being left ungathered. They 
take lefs time in gathering, which makes the expence of that ope- 
ration {maller; and they fell better in the market. An objection 
to them, that they are not fo eafily boiled, is removed by {plitting 
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them; which will likewife make them drier and better tafted. 
Thefe advantages attending the produce of {mall, or rather middle- 
fized whole potatoes, and large pieces, added to economy in the 
article of feed, feem to balance any little fuperiority in point of 
produce gained by planting large whole potatoes even at a diftance 
of 12 inches, or any fize of potatoes, or pieces, at a lefs diftance in 
the row. My prefent praétice, to which I am encouraged by the 
refult of all the experiments I have made, is to plant in rows 25 
feet afunder, fets 12 inches from each other, confifting either of 
middle-fized potatoes whole, or the top ends of large potatoes. 
Sets fo fmall as not to be diftinguifhable from the produce of 
curled plants, ought never to be planted where potatoes are fub- 
je&t to that difeafe. From eight potatoes, the produce of a curled 
one planted in 1795, three came up curled; and that in a farm 
where, at that time, it was a matter of difficulty to find a curled 
plant upon which to make the experiment. 

A difadvantage attendant upon planting fhoots inftead of pota- 
toes, is, that they do not ripen nearly fo foon; and are therefore 
more expofed to injury from the equinoétial gales, and from early 
frofts. Neither do they admit of being planted fo early as pota- 
toes, as they are more delicate, and apt to be hurt by cold. But 
the chief difadvantage is, that many of them either fail entirely, 
or become fuch bad plants as to have very little produce. 

Potato ftems ought never to be cut at any period of their 
growth. ‘The roots continue to improve, till the ftems have de- 
cayed fo as not to be worth the cutting ; but they become ftation- 
ary the moment they are deprived of their ftems. Much lefs 
ought cattle to be allowed to go among the potatoes before they 
aré taken up. Befides injuring the ftems, they poach the foil, and 
expofe the roots to the air, froft, and moifture ; fo that many of 
them perifh. 

With the experiments, I fent Mr Lockhart an account of the 
method by which I raifed fuch great crops of potatoes as appear 
in them; and that in foil which is far from being good. Since 
that time, I have improved upon my method of cultivating that 
valuable root, and intend to furnifh you with an account of this 
improved culture, and a defcription of what I believe to be new 
implements employed in it and the cultivation of turnips. 

Some of the experiments which. I now fend you, viz. thofe 
made in 1796, were tried in confequence of a communication I 
had in December 1795 from a Mr Sloper of Bath; to whom Mr 
Lockhart had fhewn my former experiments. Mr Sloper thus 
writes me: © In return for the pleafure and improvement Mr 
Sloper has received from the account of Mr Campbell’s very per- 
fect culture of potatoes; he wifhes to communicate, for. the _ 
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nefit of his neighbourhood, an economical method of procuring 
fets, which has been practifed by the Reverend Mr Cook, and 
Mr Crook of in Wiltfhire, who, from the dearnefs 
of this article laft year, began cutting out the eyes of the potas 
toes, which were ufed in their families, and for their cattle, bee 
fore Chriftmas 1794; and found them in perfect condition for fet- 
ting at the proper feafon laft fpring. ‘The eyes, cut out daily, 
muft be put in a box, or open barrel, with a proportion of chaff, 
fufficient to keep them from drying by the air, or heating by 
clofenefs ; and this veflel fhould*be kept where it will not be ex- 
pofed to froft or great heat. Mr Sloper, not being informed of 
this method till late in February, cannot fpeak to the produce of 
fets cut out from the potatoes fo long before planting as Mr 
Cook or Mr Crook began to cut them: but he compared it with 
cuttings of the. ufual fize planted in the fame manner, in the fame 
foil, and at the fame time, as the eyes cut out from the latter end 
of February to the time of planting; and is decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the produce is as great in this new method; and that, 
upon the whole, there is a greater number of large, and fewer 
{mall potatoes. He fubmits it to Mr Campbell, to confider whe- 
ther this effect is not likely to arife from the following circum- 
ftances. When the eyes are taken in the prefent economical 
manner, it is ufual to take only one or two of the faireft and moft 
vigorous eyes from each potato; and thefe are very often quite 
fingle. Whereas, in the common method of cutting the potato, 
all the weak eyes are ufed as well as the ftrong, and frequently 
four or five on the fame cutting. ’ 

Mr Lockhart, under whofe covet Mr Sloper’s communication 
was tranfmitted, adds, ‘ Mr Slopper has begged of me to procure 
your obfervations, in which I have no doubt of fucceeding. ‘To 
me there appears very great faving, as well as improvement, if the 
eyes can be properly preferved. I am to get one of the tools 
mentioned (the fcoop), and fhall fend it you, if an opportunity 
offers.’ It was fent me, and with it I fcooped out all the eyes 
ufed in my experiments. § Mr Sloper acknowledges many ufeful 
hints received from your treatife ; but as you mention fo great a 
crop’ (of potatoes without dung) ‘ after turnips, he would be 
glad to know in what manner you fed the turnips; for, if it was 
on the field, then the ground would be twice manured. ’ 

After having direéted my attention to the objects which thefe 
gentlemen had in view: on the 2zoth February 1797, I fent a iet- 
ter, from which the following is an extract, to an acquaintance 
of Mr Sloper’s.. ¢ I am favoured with yours of the 1oth inftant, 
and am happy in communicating the refult of my experiments on 
potatoes in 1796, that you may furnifh your correfpondent in 
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England with the defired information. I found, as Mr Sloper 
did, that the produce of eyes fcooped out, confifted of a greater 
number of large, and fewer fmall potatoes, than by any other 
method of planting; and believe, with him, that this effect arofe 
from the eyes being planted fingle. Mr Sloper did me the ho- 
nour to fubmit to my confideration, whether this effet was not 
likely to arife alfo from the circumftance, that only one or two 
of the faireft and moft vigorous eyes are ufually fcooped out from 
each potato for planting. To afgertain this point, it occurred, 
that in the top of the fmall end im each potato, there is an eye 
which difcovers a tendency to grow fooner than the other eyes, 
and is evidently more vigorous: I feooped out from large pota- 
toes, and planted of thofe eyes what formed a row ; and planted 
contiguous to it a row of inferior eyes. In comparing the pro- 
duce, I could not difcover any difference.in the fize of the pota- 
toes: in both rows they were the largeft I had ever raifed. But 
2 more valuable difcovery took place: From the principal 7 
there was a much greater produce per acre; nay, the clear 
produce exceeded that from pieces of the fize commonly ufed in 
this country. To find whether the produce of the principal eye 
would be affeéted by planting along with it the clufter of imferior 
eyes which furround it, I cut off and planted the top ends, being 
Jefs than one third each of large potatoes. The produce was dimi- 
nithed in fize of root ; but very materially increafed in the quan- 
tity from the acre. This laft method feems to conjoin the ad- 
vantages of abundant produce, and economy in the article of feed. 
The clear produce is equal to that from middle fized potatoes 
planted whole ; and the feed is not much more than one half. 

The experiments were made with eyes and pieces newly fepa- 
rated from the potatoes at the time of planting them, as I thought 
this the faireft method of comparing them with whole pota- 
toes; but I likewife preferved fome according to the directions 
given by Mr Sloper, for three months. Very few of them pe- 
tifhed ; and there was no apparent difference in their produce 
from that of thofe cut out at the time of planting. Top-ends 
preferved equally well with eyes fcooped out; and the pota- 
toes, deprived of thofe ends, and confequently of the greateft 
number of eyes, and of the earlieft growing ones, were eafier 
kept in condition for eating through fummer, than thofe in which 
all the eyes had been left. 

The fallacy of judging of the produce from the returns of feed, 
will appear in a ftriking light from the experiment-tables. Thus, 
the returns from rcw 3. in the experiments No. 1., are one hun- 
dred from one ; yet the clear produce per acre is not equal to 
that from row 2., where the returns are not eight from one. 
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In Mr Sloper’s letter, already alluded to, he wifhes to know in 
what manner the turnips were confumed which were fucceeded 
by potatoes. They were not fed on the ficld, but pulled up in 
December, and carted home. ‘This was likewife the cafe with 
the turnips which were the crop immediately preceding the pota- 
toes planted without dung in 1796. 

The experiment plot, to which dung was applied, had that ar- 
ticle beftowed upon it very liberally ; in the opinion, that when 
all the rows were faturated with manure, any {mall unavoid- 
able difference in the quantity given to any of them, would not 
affect the crop, fo as to hurt the accuracy of the experiments. 

In 1796, I manured an acre of land for potatoes with peat 
earth, newly dug up, and placed under the potatoes in the row. 
The produce was 144 carts, each cart containing 16 Kintyre pecks 
of 48 lib. Amfterdam weight. Manured a contiguous half acre 
with dung, the produce ro carts. 

My horfes, during a confiderable part of the feafon, are fed 
with potatots inftead of oats; which laft are more faleable, of 
lighter carriage to market, and, if not immediately fold, lefs fub- 
ject to watte. 

As the experiments in 1797 only confirm the refult of thofe 
made formerly, I fhall accompany them with very few obferva- 
tions. 

The experiment plot confifled of 40 rows, each five yards in 
length, acrofs a ridge five yards in breadth. Five of thefe rows 
were allotted to each of the eight kinds of fets ; not contiguous to 
each other, but in the order pointed out by the experiment-table, 
No. A. Thus, middle-fized potatoes planted whole, occupied 
rows ft, gth, 17th, 25th, and 33d; and fo of the reft. ‘This 
was done with a view to guard as much as poflible againft any 
variation in the quality of the foil, as well as againft any unavoid- 
able difference in the quality or quantity of the dung placed in 
the rows. 

From No. A. the experiment table No. B. was conftructed. 
This laft may be confidered as the aggregate refult of five fets of 
fimilar experiments, made in the fame foil and feafon, and hav- 
ing the fame objects in view. And I hope you will allow the 
method with which they have been conducted to be an approxi-. 
mation towards that experimentum crucis which I find fo {trongly 
recommended in one of the numbers of your Magazine. 

Thofe experiments were fo fatisfactory to myfelf, that'I did 
not think it neceffary to repeat them fince 1797. In 1804, how- 
ever, I made a different fet of experiments in order to compare 
potatoes in poor and in rich foil; in narrow and in wide rows; 
; 14 and 
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and with different quantities of dung; the refult of which is alfo 
tran{mitted. 

Give me leave now to add a few obfervations on the curl in 
potatoes. 

In the year 1793, I was in company with fome refpedtable 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, who firft directed 
my attention to that malady affecting potatoes, known by the 
name of the cur/. At that time, and till within thefe few years, 
¥ could hardly find a curled plant in all my crop, although I plant 
about four acres annually. I am now in poffeflion of one kind of 
potato, which has, of late, become fubject to the difeafe. Thefe 
gentlemen told me, it was fo very hurtful to their potatoes, that 
they would feel no hefitation in giving a premium of two hun- 
dred pounds to the perfon who fhould point out the means of 
preventing the evil. I believe I have difcovered, if not a cure for 
the diftemper, at leaft a confiderable alleviation of it. Though 
{ do not think myfelf entitled to the above premium, yet it will 
be no fmall reward to me to be informed, as I hope to be, (if I 
live to fee your quarterly accounts of the next crop), that any of 
your readers have derived benefit from the following extracts 
from my journal of experiments and obfervations relating to agri- 
culture. 

25th October 1805. The following remedy for the curl is the 
beft which has hitherto occurred to me. ‘Take the largeft pota- 
toes for feed; as {mall ones may be the produce of curled plants, 
which, if planted again will, at leaft many of them, as appears 
from my experiments, become curled. Cut the potatoes into 
pieces of the fize generally ufed for planting, taking care, how- 
ever, to leave an eye in each of them; or, if they are to be plant- 
ed in rich, well-pulverized foil, cut out the pieces with a potato 
fcoop. At the time of planting, put at lealt three pieces ina 
place, the places about twelve inches afunder. The pieces will 
be mixed together, by the manner in which they are thrown from 
the hands of the cutters, and by the ftirrings they afterwards re- 
ceive when removing them from the houfe to the field, and when 
carrying them by the planters to the rows. Thus, as only part of 
the potatoes have a tendency to curl, there is no great chance of 
three pieces from difeafed roots being planted in one place. In- 
deed, there is a very great probability that there may be at leaft 
one cutting of thofe planted together, which has no fuch tenden- 
cy. If there is, the healthy ftems will nearly {mother the fickly 
ones over the whole field, as I have found, by trying this method 
to the exfent of half an acre, in 1805; and the {pace occupied by 
them will make a profitable return to the farmer, in{tead of being 
a‘dead lofs to him, which it would be, if left in poffeffion : 
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the difeafed plants. The curled plants ought to be confidered 
as weeds, and treated accordingly, during the courfe of cultivat- 
ing the crop; and thofe not deftroyed by the ranknefs of the 
healthy plants, or not covered by the plough, ought to be pulled 
away by the hand. 

The additional feed required by this plan, though it were not 
more than compenfated by additional produce, which I know it 
will be, is no obje&t, compared with the bofs fuftained in fome 
parts of Scotland by the curl. But even if the curl were out of 
the queftion, I am convinced that planting three fets in a place, 
with at leaft one eye to each, will make a greater return, after 
allowing for the greater quantity of feed, than planting fingle fets, 
cut in the random manner in general ufe. In the experiments of 
1796, the produce from eyes fcooped out, and planted two ina 
place, exceeded the produce of thofe which were planted fingle, 
in the proportion of 19l. 2s ,,d. to 17]. 11s. 6;4d. per ftatute 
acre, after deducting the price of the additional feed required by 
the former. Middle-fized potatoes planted whole, are uniformly 
found to be fuperior to the fmall cuttings commonly ufed for 
feed, (which fuperiority I attribute principally to their having a 
greater number of eyes or growths in them), yet each of them is 
equal, in weight of feed, to the three cuttings propofed to be 
planted in a place as a remedy for the curl. If, therefore, the 
method which I have defcribed, fhall in fome meafure prevent the 
bad effects of the evil complained of, it is no {mall recommenda- 
tion, that inftead of being eventually an unprofitable expence to 
the farmer, it will yield him a greater produce than his prefent 
manner of planting, even in thofe feafons and fituations in which 
the curl is not fo injurious to that valuable crop. 

Withing fuccefs to the diffufion of agricultural knowledge, by 
means of the Farmer’s Magazine, under the aufpices of a perfon 
who feems to have fo undifputed a claim to information and ims 
partiality, Iam, Sir, your moft obedient humble fervant, 


Avex. CAMPBELL. 
Kilcalmonell, 18th December 1805. 
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ABSTRACT of the RESULT of EXPERITNE 


TABLE, No. I 


¥79%, 1794, and 1799, on Afferent VFothod 
evith a View to diftover whether it is ve 
whole or in pieces ; and to afcertain the dijiance 


~ In 1790. Upon dung, in rows 3 feet a- 


funder. 
Small whole - 
Large pieces - - - 
Large pieces - - - 
Large pieces . 

Int79t. Upon dung, in rows 3 feet sfandée. 
Large whole - - - 
Small whole - - > 
Small whole 
Small whole - - - 
Small pieces ~ - ~ - 


In1792. Upon dung, in rows 3 feet afunder. 


Small whole - 
Large whole - « “ 
Large whole - - - 

Large pieces - - - 
Small whole 
Large pieces - - 


In1794. Upon dung, in: rows 23 feet afunder. 


Middle-fized whole “ ‘ 
Small pieces - ss 
Small whole ° 
Simall pieces ° Pe . 
Small whole o ° ° 
Middle-fized whole - - 
Middle-fized, confined to 1 eye and ftem 
In1795. Without dung, after dunged po- 
tatoes, in rows-24 feet afunder. 
Middle-fized whole - - 
Large pieces - - - 
Small whole - - ° 
Middle-fized whole - - 
Middle-fized whole - - 
Large whole - 
Shoots - o . 


- Bach of the experiment rows in 1790 was 75 yards in length ; 
200 yards; and in 1794 and 1795, 50 yards. 
the experiments for 1794, No. 2., 
juxtapofition in which they were planted. 
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Inches 
d:jiant 
in row 
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DAA AVaAwna 
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Nn vA 


6 
12 
12 
12 

9 
12 
12 


in 


May 





VTS made in the Years 1790, 1791, 
of PLANTING 
efcial to plant there large ov /mall, 
at which they foould be fet in the Row. 


POTATOES, 


Value per acre of 
clear preduce after 


feed is deduéted. 

i ew. oe 

16 6 7% 
15 16 6 

is 8 6 

134 19 
in oa. ee 
8 i 45 
i741 gt 
i7 3 6 

(6 © 54 
19 7 Ie 
1818 14 
18 9 Or, 
18 3 0 

8 t $F 
1619 6 

32 8 Ore 
29 19 215 
29 2 Ars 
28.17 6tk 
2619 34% 
25,7 Sre 
23:12 1% 
28 11 Jxe 
26 I 105 
24 2 live 
24 2 Il¢s 
23:19 Sir 
23 10 83 
Ig tr of 


1791 and 1792, 


The numbers prefixed to the rows in 
and in thofe for 1795, point oyt the order as te 
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. TABLE, No. Il i Acre 
= of the 
é Experiments on Potatoes in 1794. Grofa Produce. 


The fets were whole potatoes 12 inches diftant |t. s.  D. 
in row 24 feet afunder. 


1.| Undunged potatoes after dunged turnips - 25 19 8 
2.| Undunged after dunged fallow - - -|27 10 2% 
3. ae fubftituted for a fummer fallow {14 10 47, 
4., Purple hearted dibbled in the top of a well ite 
| ed row - - 48 10 6% 
White kidney planted in the fame manner “127 2 Sq 
6.| White kidney upon much dung inthe row -)29 © 9% 
| White kidney upon’ little dung - -|24 16 83S 
8.' White flat potatoes upon little dang - -}32 19 0 





TABLE, No. I].— Experiments on Potatoes in 1796, No. 1. 


The Potatoes were planted in Soil fatu- 
yated with Dung in Rows 24 Feet afun- 
det; of which, it will take 5808 Yards 
to make the Statute Acre of 4840 
Square Yards. 









Value per Acre 
at 6s. the Peck 
of t9 Lib. 
Amferdam 










By €alcula- 
tion per 
Statute 


The Diftance between the Plarits in the 
Row 12 Inches. 


Top ends being “a 


ri | Rows. 


than + each of pProduce 
large potatoes - 
Seed- 
Balance 














Seed 
Balance 


—- ———_—_ -— 


3. [Principal eyes ope? “}Produce 


Seed 


Balance 
















4. Pieces of the fize ufed 
in the country - JProduce 
Seed 


Balance 


. [Inferior eyes Produce 
Seed 
Balance | 0 8 18/54 15 25-19 4714 








a 
The returns from row 3. are precifely a hundred from one; yet the clear produce 
Per acre is not equal to that from row 3., where the returns are no} cight from ome. 


No 
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TABLE No. IV. 
Experiments on Potatoes in 1796, No. 2. 


May 














The Sets were planted in Rows 24 Feet Value per Acre, 














afunder, without Dung, in Land Caleubetion at 6d. per Peck 
which had carried a Crop of Turnips per of 19 lib. 
in 1795. The Turnips were pulled Statute Amflerdam 
in November, and carted_home. Acre. Weight. 




























3 The Diftance between the Plants in 
fe the Row 12 Inches. 
3- Bottom-ends being more 
than } each of large 76 612)30 15 34% 
Potatoes, Produce 
Seed 15 § 10| 6 2 Ors 
Balance 6: 2 2124 7 Gy, 










3. Top-ends, being lefs than 

+ each of large Pota- 

toes Produce 
Seed 


Balance 














69 2 9/2713 21% 






6 715] 2 11 107, 
6210 13/25 1 4s 




















2. Middle-fizedwhole,Produce 















72 15 13}29 3 10s_ 
Seed 11 : 4414 8 Jr; 
Balance 61 14 9 


24 15 2+¢ 


~_.-—— 






















4- Small whole Produce 56 14 15|22 15 lov, 
Seed 43 31.3 «3 GM 
Balance §2 11 12/28 2 3% 









5. Eyes fcooped out, and 
planted two in a place 
Suteed 
Seed 
Balance 






49 410;19 14 3rz 














: @'@)o12 2% 
48 12 2/19 2 oy; 









6. Eyes fcooped out, and 2 3 
planted fingle, Produce § 3444.08 $457 37) Ire 
Seed B43 "aT Oo. 6 

Balance 4318 1f17 1 64, 
























The part of the feed for the experimerts No. 2. which was tak- 
en from the fame parcels with that for No. 1. was not meafured, 
but made to correfpond with it; the fize of the fets, and the {pace 
occupied by them, being the fame in both. 


TABLE 
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TABLE, No. V. 


Calculation Tables for Experiments on Potatoes in 1796 and 1797. 


From 50 yards of rows SS From soyards of rows 
24 feet afunder Bs. -]% 24 feet afunder Bs. ps. Ub. 
1 Peck is per acre, or 1 lib. is per acre, a oo © « 
5808 yards of row 7 5808 yards of row 
2 are - - 14 - ° 


- - 21 


12 
2 
8 

14 
4 


1 


I 


_ = 
mwWOM ew COP ON 


° 
° 
6 
3 
3 
9 

15 

5 


° I 
. I 
: 7 


1 
I 
I 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 


3 
4 


The above Tables were conftructed to fhorten the operation of 
calculating the produce from the acre. Thus, the produce from 
row tft, in the experiments for 1796 No. 1. is, per 50 yards, 12 
pecks 8 lib. Oppofite to 12, in the firft Table, I find 87 bolls 
1 peck 17 lib. Oppofite to 8, in the fecond Table, I find 
3 bolls 16 lib. Thefe, added together, make go bolls 2. pecks 
14 lib., as the produce from the acre. In conftruéting the 
Tables, the fra€tional parts of the lib., to fave trouble, were 
omitted. They are’ fo infignificant as not to affe&t the accuracy 
of the calculations. ‘The fame method was taken in afcertaining 
the acreable produce from that of the experiment-plot in 1797, 
double the fum in the Calculation Tables being taken for that 


year, as there are only 25 yards of row for each kind of potatoe 
fets. 


TABLE 
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Pace 2. No. VI. 


Experiments on Potatoes in 1797. No. B. 


The Potatoes were planted upon Dung] By Experi- By Value per Acre, 
12 Inches apart, in Rows 24 Feet ment per Calculation | at 6d. the Pech 
afunder, of which it will take 5808 25 Yards per of 19 lip. 
Yards to make the Statute Acre.— of Statute Anhéaiens 
See Experiment Table, No. A. p.1. Row. 4. Weight 


— _—_——-- | ee |. 


Bs. Ps. Lb.|\ Bs. Ps. | LS D. 


_——_— or -----o* 


3 
9 
fe 
ie 


Top ends of large potatoes : 
7 ' Sai 14 § 1/29 14 Ore 
Seed 313 14 a 10 Gre 

Balance 70 8 o}28 4 0 

a. Small whole Produce 63 12 16/25 8 5 
Seed aa 2+ 23 6 i 
Balance | « 59 9 13 23 14 iOrg 
3. Middle- fized whole,Produce 67 10 1|27 1 ods 
Seed 8 6 of 3 7 24 
Balance 59 3.11123 13 O48 


et aa 4 
tatoes Produce 63 15 17/25 9 It 


Seed 6 113] 2 8 tor, 
Balance 57 14 4123 1 Ia 


eee —— 


4. Middle pieces of large = 


5 Pieces cutatrandom,Produce 5217 14/20 4 10y¢ 
Seed 3 13 1] 140 6, 
Balance ; 4 13} 19 14 


6. Principal eyes § Produce 49 10 12/19 17 
Seed 012 4/0 6 
Balance 48 14 8lig ti 2,% 


tatoes Produce 53 13 18) 21 Jo 11, 


Seed Sir iyts2 § of 
Balance 48 2 7IIg 5 2%. 


| ee gy Se 


7. Bottom ends of large pe 


8. Inferior eyes Produce 46 012/18 8 3,% 
Seed 012 480 6 1 
Balance 45 4 8/18 2 2% 
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346 Experiments in the Culture of Potatoes, 
TABLE, No. VII.—Continued. 


My 


Comparative Application of Dung to Potatoes, in different circum 
frances, founded on Experiments made.in 1804. 


In Poor Soil at Kintyre—Prices and Rents. 


No. 1. One acre in rows, 25 feet afunder, dunged at the rate of 
one barrow, or 6o lib. to 4 yards, or 38 tons 17 cwt. 3 qrs. 


12 hb. to the acre. 


Produce per ftatute acre, at 3d. per peck s 19 3 3 Amiterdam 


weight, 40 bolls 9 pecks 11 lib. 
Deduce—Rent - Let o 
Seed - { oO 
Culture - 3 0 
‘Taking up the crop 2 © 


2 Aes 


7.9 © 


Proit Lat 2 4% 


No. 2. Two acres in rows, z} feet afunder, dung- 
ed at the rate of 19-tons 8.cwt. 3 qrs. 20'lib. 
to the acre. 

Produce per ftatute acre, at 3d. per = of 19 lib, 


we ee 


64 bolls 7 pecks 13 hb. . L.1z 1718 


Expences, being double the amount of that article 
in No. 1. a ee ee 


Lofs 


No. 3.. Two acres in rows 5 feet afunder, dunged 
at the rate of 19 tons 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lib, to the 
acre. 

Produce per ftatute acre, at 3d. “—e peck of ¥ libs, 
45 bolls 6 pecks - 

Deduce—Rent - L.2 0 
Seed - - I 0 
Culture - + 6 0 
Taking up the crop 2 © 


Lofs 


In Rich Soil at Edinburgh—Prices and Rents. 


Wo. 4. One acre in 2} feet rows, .dunged at the 
sate of 38 tons 37.Gwt 3 gre £2 lib, to the acre. 


14 0 9 
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1806. Experiments in the Cuillure of Potatoes: 


TABLE, No. VII. continued: 


Produce per ftatute acre, at 6d. per peck of 19 
lib. Amfterdam weight, 81 bolls 3 pecks 
lib. - - ~ - 

Deduce—Rent - L.3 0 
Seed - 2 0 

° 

° 


Culture - 3 
Taking up the crop 2 
———— 10 0 o 
Profit L.22 9 61 
—— 
No. 5. Two acres in 24 feet rows; dunged at the 
_ rate of 19 tons 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lib. per acre: 
Produce per ftatute acre, at 6d. per peck of 19 lib. 
Amfterdam weight, 128 bolls 15 pecks 7 lib. List tr 83> 
Deduce expences, being double the amount of that 
article in No. 4. - - - L.z0 0 Oo 


—a— munabitnninenasth 


Profit Lign ir 8% 


No. 6. Two acres in § feet rows, dunged at the 
rate of 19 tons 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lib. to the acre. 
uce per ftatute acre, at 6d. per peck of 19 
lib. Amfterdam weight, go bolls 12 pecks L. 

Deduce—Rent -° L.6 0 

Seed - 20 

Culture - 6 0 

Taking up the cfop 2 o 


Profit L. 


In an acre there are 5808 yards of rows, 2} feet, 
and 2904 yards of rows 5 feet afunder. 


From the oppofite refult of the comparifon between manuring 
plentifully and fparingly, in different circumftances, it would ap- 
pear that the occupier of poor land, where the value of the pro- 
duce is fmall, muft, though limited in his means of providing 
Manure, apply that article very liberally to the part of his farm 
which he intends to keep in tillage; while the Feacteunte poffeffor 
of rich foil, who, at the fame time, obtains good prices for the 
produce, may find it to be his intereft to manure more fparingly, 
wd thereby keep more of his land under the plough. ‘The lat- 

K2 tots 
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ter, by applying all the dung of his farm fparingly to the potato 
crop, (fee No. 5.), may have a profit of 311. 11s. 8 ?,d. from two 
acres, compared to a profit of 221. 9s. 6;id. from one acre, by 
Rring the allowance of manure for two acres to one, (fee No. 4) 

he former, by applying the dung of two acres to one, will have 
a profit of 11. 2s. g,,d., (fee No. 1.), inftead of a lofs (fee No. 2} 
of al. 2s. 1d. by dividing it. 

By comparing Nos. 1. and 2. with No. 3., and Nos. 4. and ¢, 
with No. 6., it will be feen that 2} feet are fuperior to 5 feet 
rows, both in rich and in poor foil. Five feet rows, however, 
admit of deep ploughing in the intervals, to deftroy root-weeds: 
they may therefore be ufed with more advantage than narrow 
rows, inftead of a fummer fallow. ‘They not only anfwer the 
purpofes of that operation better, but they yield, in good foil,a 
crop which is far from being defpicable, when we add to the 
produce, in comparing them with 2{ feet rows, the faving of 
half the feed and half the expence of taking up the crop. 

The foregoing comparifons are made on the fuppofitign that 
the farmer is limited to the quantity of manure which he ca 
raife by his own induftry on his farm ; and that he has more ar 
ble land than what this quantity is fufficient for. In this fituation, 
the poffeffor of rich land ought to manure fparingly, and the pol- 
feffor of poor land plentifully. Where manure can be procured 
at a reafonable rate, in fuch abundance as to keep all the arable 
land of the farm in good heart, by a proper rotation of crops, it 
ought, whether the foil is poor or rich, to be applied very plenti 
fully, unlefs it is fo poor as not,to yield a profit equal to having 
it in pafture, after deducting rent, labour, feed, and manure; 
in which cafe it ought not to be ploughed at all, unlefs perhapsat 
diftant.intervals, with a view to prevent the pafture from degene 
xating. : A.C. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Stri@ures on Mr Headrick’s Letter concerning Magnefian Limefnt. 


Sir, 

Mr Heapreick, in your 2eth Number, having made fom 
remarks om the prejudicial qualities of Magnefian Limeftons 
which, in my judgment, have a tendency to miflead many 
your readers, as coming from a perfon who feems poffeffed of 
a confiderable degree of chemical knowledge, permit me to ftat 
a few things in reply. 

* The original memoir concerning the prejudicial qualities 
pure or carbonated magnefia, when combined with lime, aol 
made ufe of ip agriculture, Mr Headrick fays he has never - 
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{beg leave, therefore, to make fome extracts from this paper, 
which, I apprehend, may give Mr Headrick fome account of the 
rile of the magnefephobia, as he is pleafed ludicroufly to term it ; 
and perhaps, confidering the very high character of the author, 
may convince him that it is by no means fo groundlefs as he is 
difpofed to imagine. Full information of all that is known con- 
cerning the bad effefts of magnefia, may have a tendency like- 
wife to remove the improper dread of the combinations of mag- 
nefia and lime, of which Mr Headrick complains. 

In the Tranfa€tions of the Royal Society of London, 1799, 
Part II. p. 305. Mr Smithfon Tenant, a gentleman well known 
as a moft accomplifhed chemift, firft called the attention of the 
public to the magnefian limeftone. He was informed * that, in 
the neighbourhood of Doncafter, two kinds of lime were em- 
ployed in agriculture, which were fuppofed to differ materially 
in their effeéts. One of thefe, which was procured near the 
town, it was neceflary to ‘ufe {paringly, and to fpread very evenly 
over the land; for it was faid that a large proportion of it, inftead 
of increafing, diminifhed the fertility of the foil; and that where- 
ever a heap of it was left in one fpot, all vegetation was pre- 
vented for many years. The other fort of lime, which was ob- 
tained from a village near Ferrybridge, though confiderably 
dearer, from the diftant carriage, was more frequently employed. 
on account of its fuperior utility. A large quantity was never 
found to be injurious; and the {pots which were entirely cover- 
ed with it, inftead of being rendered barren, became remarkably 
fertile. The different properties afcribed to thefe two kinds of 
lime were fo very diftin, that it feemed probable they could 
not be imaginary, and it therefore appeared to be worth the 
trouble of afcertaining them more fully, and of attempting to 
difcover the nature of the ingredients from whence the difference 
arofe. For this purpofe, I procured fome pieces of each fort of 
limeftone, and firft tried what would be their effect upon vege- 
tables in their natural ftate, by reducing them to coarfe powder, 
and fowing in them the feeds of different plants. In both kinds. 
the feeds grew equally well, and nearly in the fame manner as 
they would in fand, or any other fubftance which affords no 
nourifhment to vegetables. Pieces of each fort of ftone were 
then burnt to lime; and after they had been expofed fome weeks 
to the air, that their caufticity might be diminifhed, fome feeds 
were fown in them. In the kind of lime which was found moft 
beneficial to land, almoft all the feeds came up, and continued to 
grow as long as they were fupplied with water; and the roots of 
the plants had many fibres which had penetrated to the bottom 
of the cup in which they grew. Upon examining the compofi- 
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tion of this fort of lime, it proved to confit entirely of caldare. 
ous earth. By its expofure to the air for about three months, it 
was found to have abforbed four fifths of the fixed air required 
to faturate it. In the other kind, a few only of the feeds grew; 
and the plants produced from them had hardly any ftalks of 
roots, being formed almoft entirely of the two feed-leaves, 
which lay quite loofe upon the furface. This fort of lime béiiig 
{pread upon a garden foil, to the thicknefs of about a tenth of an 
inch, prevented nearly all the feeds which had been fown from 
growing up, whillt no injury was occafioned by common line 
ufed in the famé manner. Upon examining the compdfition of 
this fubftance, which was fo deftru€tive to the plants, it was dif. 
covered to contain three parts of pure calcareous earth, and two 
of magnefia, ” 

The above detail will, I think, be fufficient to fatisfy any one, 
that pure or carbonated magnefia, when combined with lime, in 
the proportion of two parts to three, is prejudicial to vegetation, 
when ufed in a confiderable quantity ag a manure. Mr Headrick 
however may be difpofed to fay, that this proportion is véry 
unufual, as he feems never to have met with‘it. Mr Tenant 
in his memoir, however, fays, that he examined limeftones from 
fix different parts of England, which contained magnefia in 
this proportion, and mentions feveral others; which, from 
the accounts he received, are probably of the fame nature. 
Hence it appears likely, that this fpecies of limeftone is not 
of rare occurrence, and of courfe to be found in Scotland, 
although Mr Headrick has not fallen in with it. The coritra- 
dition of Mr Headrick’s friend’s experiment with the pure 
ynagnefia by Mr Tenant, only adds to the lift of experiments 
carclefsly tried : He will probably be induced, from the above 
extraét, to doubt the accuracy of his refult, and také the trouSle 
of repeating it with more care, that he may either verify Mr 
Tenant’s refults, or deteét his errors. 

Mr Headrick’s remark, that it muft appear ftrange to any one 
endowed with reafon, that magnefia, which is evolved by the 
putrefa&tion of all animal and vegetable fubftances, fhould ope- 
yate as a poifon to plants, feems liable to a number of obje¢tions. 
J fhall only, however, give a general anfwer. A certain propor. 
tion of magnefia may not be prejudicial, but even ufeful to plants, 
as we have reafon to fuppofe it is, from its always forming 
acomponent part of them. But an over-dofe may here, as ia 
other cafes of animals and vegetables, prove mertal to vegetation. 

\a‘tr is a component part of all vegetables, and is required is 
105 ifs by every plant; but the quantity ufeful to one plant 
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‘js deftru€tive to another; what would be a moderate fupply to 
aruth, would deftroy heath. 

I fhall here quote a remark of Dr Pearfon’s, contained in a 
¢ommunication made to the Beard of Agriculture, on the ufe of 
green vitriol as amanure. Speaking of the qualities of the afhes 
containing the green vitriol, he fays, * The quantity {pread 
on land is faid to be fifty bafhels per acre, which T cftimate at 
2250 pounds avoirdupois; this will give near feven ounces an@ 
ahalf per fquare yard. Tf a larger quantity be applied, it is ob- 
ferved it will prove extremely deleterious. This is true alfo of 
of every other manure, fuch as lime, alkaline falts, marine falt, 
nay, of the dang of animals; for if they be ufed in certain quau- 
tities, they potfon plants, inftead of promoting their growth. 
This is equally true in the animal kingdom, for there is not an 
article taken as food or as feafoning, which is not a poifon, if 
taken in certain quantities. A human creature may be poifoned 
or alimented by beef or pudding, according to the quantity of 
them taken into the ftomach. He may be poifoned, or have 
digeftion greatly affifted by falt or pepper, according to theit 
quantity. In brief, the vulgar notion of the term poifon is 
erroneous; for by it is conceived, that fubftances fo called are in 
their nature pofitively deftruétive of life; but the truth is, that the 
moft virulent poifons are, in all reafon and fat, only deleterious 
according to the quantity applied. White arfenic, {wallowed in 
the quantity of ten grains, or lefs, will deftroy life; but in the 
quantity of one fixteenth of a grain, it is as harmlefs as a glafs 
of wine; and further, in that dofe is a remedy for inveterate 
agues.” 

What has been afferted, thetefore, concerning the prejudicial 
qualities of magnefia, applies only where the magnefia is in very 
confiderable proportion to the calcareous earth. In the courfe 
of my analyfes of limeftone, I have generally, in the very beft 
ftratified fpecimens, detected a certain proportion of this earth ; 
and from experience can fay, that where it exifts in the pro- 
portion of one tenth to the calcareous earth, fuch Jime may be 
ufed, upon fields of a light loam, at the rate of 00 Winchefter 
bufhels, flacked, per acre, with great advantage. 

As to what is faid by Mr Headrick refpecting the ufe of athes 
containing magnefia in the ftate of fulphat, he muft readily per- 
ceive that this by no means determines againft the prejudicial 
effets of carbonated or pure magnefia. Every one allows the 
efficacy of pure or carbonated lime as a manure; many doubt 
that of fulphat of lime or gypfum. Clay is a good foil; but 
fulphat of clay, or alum, (I take no notice of the portion of 
alkali contained in this falt), as Mr Headrick himfelf acknow- 
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ledges, is deftru€tive to plants; wherefore, although fulphat of 
magnefia may be ufeful to vegetation, it does not follow, that 
pure or carbonated magnefia is not hurtful. 

There is an obfervation which I cannot omit, refpecting the 
paper figned Tyro, from Yorkthire, in your 19th Number, which 
gave rife to the letter of Mr Headrick we have been now confi, 
dering, as it contains an inftance of grofs plagiarifm, Out of 
eleven fentences which his introduétion contains, nine of them 
are borrowed, as to the very words, from Mr Henry of Man. 
chefter’s excellent epitome of chemiftry, and the other two 
merely mention A. S.’s communication. I take no natice of his 
confufed and incorrect mode of analyfis, which he has probably 
borrowed from fome other quarter, and, mifunderftanding the 
author, has made nonfenfe of, 

I was much furprifed to find Mr Headrick affert, that muriatic 
acid, procured from laboratories, was generally to be had pure; 
This my experience by no means juftifies, as I have got muriatic 
acid from one of the firft laboratories in Britain very impure, 
and which, in the {mall quantities operated upon in chemical 
analyfes, might caufe a confiderable miftake. ‘This objection of 
Sir G. Mackenzie, to A. S.’s mode of analyfis, is then by no 
means ‘ frivolous,’ as Mr Low has been improperly pleafed to 
term it: and Mr Headrick’s mode of purification, by means 
of muriat of barytes, is neither the eafieft nor the beft, as this 
preparation is expenfive, and in many places not to be obtained. 

I have only farther to remark, that the difpute concerning the 
analyfis of limeftone was not, in my opinion, properly introduced 
into your Magazine. Chemiftry is a fcience of the greateft im; 
portance to the farmer, and every farmer who has an opportuni- 
ty of ftudying it, fhould by no means fail to do fo ; but as it is 
a {cience of great difficulty, and requiring much time, we cannot 
hope that it will ever be generally underftood among fuch a 
numerous clafs of men. -Analyfis is, perhaps, the moft difficult 
part of chemiftry, as may be learned from the very different 
refults of the labours of the belt, and even of the fame chemifs. 
It muft.therefore appear abfyrd, that any refleCting perfon fhould 
fuppofe that a farmer can be taught this moft difficult art ina 
few paragraphs of a magazine. 

Perhaps it may be objeéted, that the analyfis of limeftone is 
not at all complicated, and may be performed with fuflicient 

-aecuracy by any one attending to a few fimple dire€tions. This, 
however, I am by no means difpofed to allow: accurate analyfis 
of any mineral requires fkill and dexterity, fuch as is only to be 
acquired by pra€tice: and the cembinations of lime are ve 
diverfified. * Rough analyfis,’ if I may be allowed the espe 
Ri 100, 
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fion, is, in general, worfe than none, as it will almoft infallibly 
miflead the perfon who trufts to it. ‘The farmer, therefore, who 
has not had an opportunity of being taught the fcience, fhould 
endeavour to procure fome practifed chemift, who will perform 
the analyfes which may be ufeful to him, and not imagine that a 
few fuperficial dire€tions will make him an adept in this difficult 
feience. There is no * royal way’ to chemiftry, more than to 
geometry. The path is arduous and intricate ; and after many 
attempts and many failures, can the ftudent hope fully to fuc- 
ceed. 

But though the practice of chemiftry, or an accurate know- 
ledge of the fcience, cannot be taught to the farmer by the me- 
dium of a magazine, yet a knowledge of many facts afcertained 
by chemiftry may be communicated in this manner, which will 
prove extremely ufeful in all the branches of Rural Economy, 
Some of thefe I may point out afterwards, provided fuch a mea- 
{ure meets with your approbation. I am, Sir, your molt obe- 
dient fervant, 


A BanrrsHIreE AGRICULTURIST. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Utility of diffufing Agricultural Knowledge, with fome Re- 


marks on Farm Management. 
aR, 


Ever fince the Farmer’s Magazine came into my hands, I have 
tad it with a great deal of pleafure; and if not with profit, it is 
fom my own inattention, as I think it the moft ufeful publica- 
tin iffued from the prefs;-and, of confequence, that it cannot 
bitoo widely diffufed, or too generally read. If the following hints 
at thought worthy of a place, you will pleafe to infert them. 

T have heard it obferved by a very refpectable character, that it 
wuld be of important fervice to the intere{ts of agriculture, and, of 
corfe, to thofe of the community, were a fund raifed by donations 
or therwife, far the purpofe of fupporting and fending a number 
of oung farmers, who have been favoured with a tolerable educa- 
tio, out of their own diftri€t or county, into other firuilar fitua- 
tio, of foil, &c. in another county ;* there to remain perhaps a 


year, 


*A very ftrong argument in favour of this is, that the great body 
of fimers know not the mode of management pra¢tifed, or the more 
imptved implements ufed in diftriés 20 or 30 miles from their own 
home [ might fay a much lefs diftance. This is a truth I believe 
next» an axiom. Nor need it be wondered at, when, from want of 
Propéattention, we frequently overlook for years the better manage- 
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year, or fuch 2 length of time as might be thought neceffary to 
obtain a full knowledge of the moft difficult and moft ufeful parts 
of farm labour and management. But here I may add, that there 
#8 always throughout the year a fomething, executed in a more maf- 
ferly ftyle by an attentive and refle€ting manager, which, though 
#t may feem to be a mere trifle, is yet of very important confi- 
deration ; 2s, for inftance, in foils of the fame degree of fertility, 
by 2 more mafterly caft of putting the feed into the ground, in 
an awkward or unfavourable {eed-time, a quartet or more per 
acre may perhaps be reaped at the enfuing harveft from the one 
more than from the other, &c. &c. 

_ It is hardly neceffary to fay in what manner fuch a plan would 
be in the higheft degree beneficial, and how far it would tend to 
the univerfal diffemination of the beft modes and received opi- 
nioris in the economy of farm management: but while we have 
not fuch living inftructors, the Farmer’s Magazine will do all that 
can be accomplifhed through the medium of the prefs, which, of 
all the bleffings enjoyed under our happy conttitution, is certainly 
one of the greateft. 

Might it mot be more extenfively ufefal to farmers in general 
if our beft cultivators would be fo obliging as to give a regular de- 
tail of the management of their own particular farms; defcribirg 
the foil, fitwation, climate, times of feeding, and quantity fown 
per acre, &c. &c. keeping an eye to the moft economical mods 
fo far as may be; for expenfrve plans will be of no ufe to the gere- 
tality of agriculturifts, among whom there is little or no commad 


of capital. + 
May 


ment and fuperior implements of our very neighbours. A perfon tho 
farms to a very large amount, when I was talking of running the hcfe- 
hoe with two rows of {pittles over a clofe which I wanted to fow, but 
which had fome roots f{pringing, would advife me to thin-furrow it vith 
the plough, faying two ploughs would do it in two days, &c. well 
enough. Now, the horfe-hoe with one horfe would do it in oneday 
in a much more complete manner, cutting every inch of the lancover 
at a fufficient and regular depth, which cannot be eafily done wit the 
plongh ; exclufive of the greater number of horfes and hands empyed, 
and time wafted, and treading the land more than is neceflary. This 
advice was given merely, I think, becaufe he had never employd any 
thing upon his own land but.a plough, a harrow, and a roller swhich 
fhews how ftrangely people are wedded to methods which thy have 
been accuftomed to, in fpite of both reafon and advantage ftarig them 

in the face. 
+ Is this the cafe with the merchant and manufa@turer? nd is it 
pot a matter to be regretted that it is fo with the agriculjut? To 
: defcribe 
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Many are withheld from dding this, perhaps, from a principle 
of ill-timed modefty, and others from too much diffidence. But 
let fuch in future ftep forward boldly: ’tis a meritorious caufe ; 
and where the laurel of praife is due, let it be demanded. Exer- 
tion is theemainfpring ; and perhaps ’tis better to be imipertinent, 
and do fomething, than to be timid and do nothing. 

And, now, let me introduce what I have chiefly had in 
view. Part of the farm (about 100 acres) which I occupy, m @ 
level country, but not badly drained, is of a thin, light, poroug 
foil, except in fome places where there is a fufficiency of clay to 
caufe adhefion, all incumbent on clay of different defcriptions ;— 
there are alfo fome few patches of t hills of a bad fort of inter- 
mixed fand. It had, before being tilled, grown whins and broom, 
and been much burned; a practice which is nearly, and ought 
entirely to be exploded, except in the firft inflance, when there ig 
a thick hufky fod that cannot be eafily or advantageoufly con- 
verted into proper tilth by any other procefs. It had likewife 
been long in tillage, and for a number of years in a progrteffive 
ftate of deterioration; fo that little elfe was left but poverty in 
the foil. 

During the few years which it has been in my poffeffion, the 
following has been the courfe of management adopted : 1ft, fallow; 
ad, wheat; 3d, oats with feeds; qth and sth, pafturage, and then 
fallow again, except when the equal diftribution of labour through- 
out the farm requires a part of it to lye a year longer; which is in- 
variably worth little or nothing. On the firft fallow, a tolerable 
dreffing of manure was givén, and, on the next, from go to 130 
bufhels of lime; manute.being too high to afford a fufficient 
dreffing for every fallow (cofting 5]. per acre, and no extravagant 
application), and the land yielding light crops, and fuffering tythe 
in kind ; fo that it is very far fhort of making a tolerable quantity 
for all the fallow, which is generally not quite a fifth part of the 
whole farm. But it is very evident, in its prefent ftate of infer- 
tility, that manure, as a forcing application, is what it molt re- 
quires ; and how to apply it in the moft beneficial mauner, is a 
material qnery I fhould wifh to have anfwered: for, on fuch 
lands, to lay it on in the common (invariably I think) way, viz. 
fummer fallow, it is foon loft, the manure being only by near ms 
fpection difcoverable in the third crop. 


I 


defcribe minutely the pofitive influence of each on fociety and manners, 
&e. is a fubject well worthy the accurate and prying pen of an Ander- 
fon; and which he has flightly noticed in Recreations in Agricul 
ture, &c. 

t Upon the hills rye is fown along with the wheat, otherwife- no- 
thing would grow upon them worth reaping. 
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I have only, in a few inftances, reaped fo much as 12 bufhels 
(Winchefter) of wheat, and, in general, about three quarters of 
oats per acre, which are Jofing crops. 

The wheat turns out, or root-qwelts, very much in winter and in 
the {pring, and falls down at the time the ear is filligg, which 
altogether makes the lofs very confiderable 5. but I obferved, that it 
did not fall down fo much upon limed as upon manured land: 
this difference in the fame clofe, was fully equal to 48. per acre in 
the cutting; and this I know to a certainty, having handled a 
fickle for days together upon both. The land is in a degree im- 
proved. 

I have now, Sir, told you how J Aave managed, and the refult of 
that management; and being deeply imprefled with a conviction 
that the fyftem is very defe€tive, and not calculated to promote 
the amelioration of the’ foil rapidly enough, and alfo to replenifh 
my pocket, I fincerely hope, Sir, you, or fome of your corre- 
fpondents, will, through the medium of the Magazine, tell me 
how I ought to manage, fo as to obtain thofe defirable objects ; 
and fo doing will infinitely oblige the public, and your aoses 
wellwifher, a junior agriculturift, 

XN ork/bire, April 27. 1895. S——r. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the Former and Prefent State of Hujkandry in 
Forfarfbire, 


Many minute particulars were obferved by men of difcernment, 
during the lapfe of laft century, and recorded with fidelity ; but 
the moft penetrating eye could not glance into every corner; and 
many an interefting topic is left untouched even by the moft dili- 
gent memorialift. 

¢ Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear 3 
Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen, 
And watte its fweetnefs in the defert air. ’ Gray. 

An’ agreeable correfpondent of yours, in the XXth Number, 
gives an entertaining and interefling account of the ftate of agri- 
culture in Eaft Lothian in bis early days, compared with its pre- 
fent condition in his later years. Much important information 
and agreeable amufement may be derived from contrafts of this 
kind. ‘Willing to contribute my mite, and although my experi- 
‘ence be comparatively fhort, and my obfervation circumicribed, I 
have fometimes profited by that of others, who have‘certainly lived 
longer, and perhaps feen more. About two years ago, I chanced 


9 
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to be converfing with a man, whom the records of his native pa- 
fifth attefted to have been baptized ‘in the beginning of January 
1702. This hoary chronicler, of upwards of an hundred years 
of age, had particularly attended to, and ftill recolle&ed much of 
what had paffed under his eye, and marked the changes that took 
place in the fleeting and fluctuating fcene. Born in the country, 
and following a profeflion which afforded him ‘an opportunity of 
obferving its culture, and in which he was alfo interefted, I re» 
ceived, and noted down in his prefence, an account of the condi- 
tion of farming in the parifh where he drew his firft breath, and 
jong lived ; and-that of a neighbouring one, where he paffed the 
remainder of his days, and lately expired. As both are generally 
of a good foil, fituated near the middle of Forfarfhire, and at 
prefent'are not in any refpect materially different from the neigh- 
bouring parifhes, or indeed any in the county, their paft and pre- 
fent condition may be confidered as a pretty correct epitome, or, 
in the language of your profeflion, a fair average fample of the 
whole county. : 

An hundred years ago, the laws were feebly executed, atid pro- 
perty proportionally infecure over moft of Scotland. Little more 
than fifty years ago, the more northerly and middle parts of Forfar- 
thire were aunually expofed to the predatory inroads of freebooters 
called Katrin. ‘Thefe were mountaineers, uninfluenced by morality 
or religion, and unreftrained by power or law. Accuftomed, as 
their rude and barbarous forefathers had been, and as the rulers 
of fome larger communities, denominated republics or monarchies, 
ftill are, to confider power as conftituting right, they défeeuded in 
the months of September and Odtober, and carried “vif cattle, 
houfehold provifion, and whatever elfe they could find valuable 
- and eafily moveable.* In fuch circumftances, farmers were in- 
duced, for the fake of mutual defence and fafety; to live as 
riear each other as poffibie. ‘That cach might have fiearly an 
equal chance of profit and lofs, ‘they divided the adjacent 
fields into alternate parcels, called plans or cavelt, confifting of 
one or more ridges ; from which circumftance alfo, this mode of 
divifion is called runridge. The boundary of thefe parcels, and 

indeed 
ee 

* The aged communicator of this information well remembered the 
bickerings and battles with the Katrin, and in fome of which he had a 
fhare. He mentioned and defcribed the fpot where the laft battle with 
them was fought, and two of their leaders killed ; deprived of whom, 
they never returned, but are now melted, mixed, and lott in civilized 
fociety. It was ufual with them, in their marriage agreements, to pro. 
mife the bridegroom fo much, and the chance of the Michaelmas mooay 
or the fhare of the plunder, as tocher. 
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indeed of each ridge; was.a broad ftrip of uncultivated ground, 
called a baulk, into which all the flones and roots taken from the 
neighbouring ridge were thrown. Thus, an impervious and fe. 
cure nurfery for weeds was formed. ‘The interjacent ridges were 
univerfally broad, high-raifed and crooked. 

The reverfe of all this is the cafe at prefent. Under the mild, 
but powerful reftraints of law, property is {ecure, and every man 
lives where pleafure or advantage direéts, without any to alarm 
or injure him. Large fields are appropriated to a fingle occupier, 
and his refidence placed in the fituation moft convenient for their 
culture. By crofs ploughings and other modes of levelling, the 
high-raifed ridges are made flat, and ploughed in ftraight lines, 
by which labour is diminithed, the produce increafed, and furface 
water allowed freely to run off. ‘The profits arifing from this are 
pot eafily calculated, and the pleafure is difcernible to every eye. 
But the practice of our forefathers, although apparently ftrange 
in this particular, is not unaccountable. 

When land was occupied in alternate parcels, or ridges, by difs 
ferent cultivators, each was naturally defirous of retaining. bis own 
as fully as poflible. For this purpofe, they generally feered in the 
middle, or gathered the ridge, which kept the mould from falling 
to the. march or other baulk, and gradually raifed the ridge in the 
middle. Befides being thus naturally high crowned, they were 
alfo naturally crooked. No animal moves, fpontaneoufly and 
without reftraint, in-a ftraight line ; and the obliquity of indivi- 
dual motion, when augmented by numbers, forms a proportional 
curve. Every one may obferve this in a long line of infantry ot 
cavalry, or in any. confiderable number of men, or of inferior a- 
nimals, moving two or three abreaft. It is well known, that, in 
this country, tearfis of oxen, to the amount of ten or twelve in 
number, were, till lately, employed in drawing a plough; the 
driver, or drivers of which, paid little attention to any thing, far- 
ther than to keep them moving ; and this they did in their natu- 
ral direction, which was curyed, marked by the furrow and form 
of the yidge. Begun naturally and without reftraint, the practice 
was continued from the fame caufe, till correéted by art. 

_ Nor were the baulks fo entirely ufelefs, or fo completely ab- 
furd as we are apt to imagine. Artificial grafles were, till lately, 
unknown in this part of the country ; and none was allowed to 

‘ow naturally on any arable land, but that in the worft. condition. 
‘This always contained little nourithment, and befides was moltly 
overftocked; fo that it could not fupport animals expected to 
yield apy milk, or to perform any work. ‘The baulks were there- 
tore appropriated as by far the better part of the pafture for the 
gows aud horfes ; what quantity of milk the former yielded, may 

nos 
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not now be eafily afcertained, but it .could,not be mueh: and the 
labour the latter performed, it is well known, was little more 
than the carriage of turf and peat, or other fuel, or perhaps.a 
few loads of clay or earth, which an aie farmer might fome- 
times drive, to form a. compoft with the dung produced py his 
beftial. Atl this manure was referved for that -portion of, the 
farm which lay neareft the fteading, and which, from that’ .cir- 
cumftance, and being perpetually under tillage, was called ia- 
feld. The other great divifion of the-arable land, and which-more 
frequently exceeded than fell below the former in.extent, -from 
its lying remote and being occafionally in pafture, was called out- 
field. What was manured of the former was fown with barley, 
and next year with oats; and fo.on alternately ; only fometimes 
varied with a few peas, and, on fine Jand, a crop of wheat, pre- 
ceding or fucceeding, as circumflances required. Although per- 
petually under the plough, this land, by always receiving its.own 
produce back in the form of dung, and this incyeafed by the 
ftraw of the outfield, and the afhes of turf, peat, and other fuel, 
gradually became a fine rich vegetable mould ; while the.outfield, 
although as long in pafture as in tillage, received no manure 
from the dunghill, and only a {mall portion of what was to be 
broke up, had the young ftock folded on it during the fammer, 
and from that circumftance faid to be taithed; and this mode of 
management was called ¢aid and guird.* Hence, the difference 
which is ftill, and long will be perceptible, betwixt old infield and 
old outfield. Many years, and much expence, will be neceflary 
to bring and keep a latter in the fame produdtive condition as 
the former. 

All concerned in this imperfeé& agriculture, were,in fome mea- 
fure influenced by its defects. Few farmers bad any confiderable 
capital, and many had nothing deferving of the name. The lat- 
ter were only a fingle remove in their circumftances from the 
condition of their predeceflors, the bondmen or villains, who cul- 
tivated the ground folely for the behoof of the proprietor ; where- 
as thefe had fomething more of intereft and independence ; they 
received the farm and ftocking neceffary for its culture upon ap- 
praizement, and paid a certain proportion of the produce, ar 
mounting generally to about a third, as rent and intereft of mo- 
ney ; the remainder was referved for feed and the fupport of the 
family. Thefe were known by the name of fteelbow tenants..+ 


By 


* Taith is the dung that drops from the animal in the field; guird 
is a corruption of quart or fourth: hence, the expreffion taid and guird. 

+ They are ftill, or till-lately, common in France, under the title ef 
Metayers. 
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By good management, they were often able to pay the proprietot 
the appraized value of the ftock, and thereby became independ. 
ent: when this did not happen before their removal, the farm and 
— were reftored to the proprietor, and the difference be- 
twixt the formet and prefent value paid to the party to whom 
it was due. Small capitals neceffarily confined the pofleffors to 
the culture of {mall farms; which, of courfe, could not afford to 
fupport a principal fervant of grieve for performing the more nice 
and difficult parts of labour, and fupetintending the execution 
ef the whole ; all of which were done by the farmer himfelf, who 
- thus having none but ordinary fervants, without any diverfity of 
employment or truft, their wages wete all nearly equal. When 
the amount of thefe wages is mentioned, it will appear almoft 
incredible, that the ablet men-fervants received only from’ ten to 
twelve pounds Scots a year, together with a few trifling articles 
(fuch as a pair of ftockings or fhoes) of perfonal apparel, called 
bounties. This ‘praétice of paying in kind was not confined to 
the labourers of the farm, but extended to all who were in any 
way concerned with it, or the family of the farmer. ‘The fmith, 
the wright, the weaver, and the tailor, received each a quantity 
of gtain, called their dow, proportioned to the labour expected 
of them during a year. ‘The cottager had his houfe and garden, 
a cow grazed, and a piece of ground cultivated, as a compenfa- 
tion for his labour; and, if employed in keeping the ftheep; 
had alfo a few kept in the flock of his mafters ‘This was a par- 
tial continuation of the more ancient pra€tice of paying every 
thing in kind, or by barter, which was unavoidable, previous to 
the currency and plenty of the more precious metals, and when 
ideal of paper money was utterly unknown; but in proportion 
as thefe increafed, or came into ufe; payment in kind gradually 
yielded to one of a more accurate and eafy nature. When a 
tradefman knew that he was té receive fo much, and no more 
for his: labour, he would always endeavour to earn it with as lit- 
tle trouble as poflible ; and when the employer knew tliat he was 
to pay fo much, he would endeavour to have as much work as 
poflible for his payment. Thefe oppofite and perpetually jarring 
interefts were eafily reconciled and adjufted, by having recourie 
to dire&t payment in money, of which the employed received a 
fum proportioned to the time he wrought, or the labour he per 
formed; and the employer paid in proportion to the employment 
he required. Although this accurate mode of intercourfe be now 
univerfal in Forfarfhire, except in the cafe of cottagers and fhep- 
herds, it was, at its firft introdu€tion, confidered as a baneful 
innovation, and by many reluctantly adopted. 
‘or making fuch payments, the farmer feldom or never had re- 
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courfe to any quarter beyorid his own farm. The bounties paid 
to the men and maid-fervants, and indeed, generally, every arti« 
cle of drefs worn by the family of the farmer, was manufac- 
tured in his own houfe. ‘The ruins of corn-kiltis, vifible at al- 
moft every old farm-tteading, recals to mind the period when 
farmers dried their own grain, and made their own malt, which 
their wives brewed into ale for the ufe of their families. Har- 
nefs of leather made by a faddler, was a rarity referved for the 
labouring hotfes of the beft lairds, equally admired for its beau- 
ty and defpifed for its expence by the farmers, who made and 
repaired all they ufed with their own hands. Mboft of their o- 
ther farming utenfils came from the fame manufacturer. Ma- 
ny recolle&t, and fome with much regret, thefe economical prac- 
tices; but it is prefumeable, rather from early prejudice, than ra~ 
tional conviction. Their infufficient harnets ftood in need of 
conftant repair, often fpoiled the necks of the working animals, 
and loft many a half day’s work. ‘The knowledge acquired by a 
farmer, or even by a tradefman, of many mechanical profeflions, 
muft have been very imperfe€t ; the quantity of work little and 
clumfily executed, in propottion to the time employed. A few 
nails was all the iron ufed in the conftruétion of a cart, and but 
little more..was accounted necéflary in that of a plough; the 
wheels of the former were always, and the coulter or ihare of 
the latter, very often entirely of wood. Such implements were 
awkward and inefficient in the extreme; and the number of men 
and of beftial accounted neceflary for cultivating any given quan- 
tity of ground with them, was more than double of what is at 
prefent found neceffary for the fame purpofe; while the work per- 
formed with this inferior: ftrength is in a ftyle as greatly prefer- 
able, as the implements ptetently in ufe compared with thofe for~ 
merly employed. An immenfe faving is thus made, from the 
comparatively fmall number of men and cattle ufed in agricul- 
ture; while the produce of the ground is greatly increafed in 
quantity, and improved in quality. A natural confequence of this 
is, that all concerned in agriculture, and particularly farmers, live 
greatly better ; while five or ‘fix times more rent is paid to pro+ 
prictors than they formerly received. 

Improvements in culture have not only meliofated the foil and 
produce, but the condition and mode of living of ali concerned 
in that ufeful profeffion. In the beginning of lait century, the 
habitations of farmers and of cottagers differed from each other 
principally in fize. The walls of neither did not exceed five or fix 
feet in height, being compofed of alternate ftrata of ftones and 
feals, and the roofs fupported by cupples refting on the ground, 
and covered with what were called divots, or thin flices of tough 
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old grafs ground, either intermixed of fpread over with ftraw. 
Neither wood nor ftone was employed in flooring, and fuch low 
habitations were unavoidably damp and dirty ; but their bad effedts 
upon health was in fome meafure counteracted by a free circula. 
tion of air, admitted through countlefs crevices in the walls, and 
a few large clumfily clofed holes, called doors and windows, 
The doors were hung upon a kind of frame faftened to the walls, 
and the windows often had no glafs, and never above two 
or three panes, the remainder being boards, to be occa 
fionally opened ; which was feldom done for the fake of light, 
as this was admitted by a large hole left im the roof for the 
afcent of fmoke. Vents of every kind were unknown, and the 
fire was kept on the hearth, a very little raifed above the level 
of the floor. The furniture of thefe houfes confefted wholly of 
wood. ‘The beds were large plain boxes, the fides and ends of 
which were faftened to upright fquare pofts with nails, and thefe 
kept together with iron hooks and eyes. As earthen and ftone- 
ware were unknown, the turner fupplied their place with wooden 
platters and trenchers, a few of which were placed at meals on 
a long wooden bench, furrounded by another lower and marrow- 
er; the latter ferving for a feat, and the former for a table, 
Mafters and fervants fat together, and partook of the fame fare, 
without any other diftin€tion, than that of the goodman or land- 
lord fitting atthe upper corner and faying a grace, or imploring 
a blefling before, and returning thanks after the meal; and the 
goodwife or landlady ftanding at thé lower end, and occafion 
ally bringing a little more of what food might be needed. This 
food would at prefent be accounted coarfe in the extreme, atid 
naufeated by many, and defpifed by all.. A quantity of cabbage, 
or of green-kail, nearly in the condition in which they grew, was 
boiled for fupper; a portion being always.referved for morning, 
and again brought to boil, was poured upon fome oat-meal, and 
the difh ferved up for breakfaft, under the name of kail-brof, 
which was feldom rendered more arnigme by any addition of 
butter, ale, or milk. Milk was indeed very fcarce, particularly 
during the winter, there being but little hay, and no turnips or 
‘potatoes, articles fo comnion at prefent, and peculiarly ufeful for 
cow keeping, when green fodder cannot be obtained. Owing 
probably to the fame caufe, a kind. of pudding called fowens, 
made of oat-meal that had been previoufly fteeped and foured 
among the feeds, after being boiled to a confiderable degree of 
thicknefs, was ferved up for dinner. Sowens unboiled, or raw, 
often fupplied the place of milk to pottage. Labourers and of 
dinary mechanics or tradefmen had accefs to very little butcher 
meat; and even people of higher rank and greater affluence — 
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have none that at prefent would be accounted tolerable ; and of 
it very little was eaten frefh. After pafturing during fummer on 
the bare open lea-ficlds, there being nothing to fatten thefe lean 
or half-ftarved beafts, they were flaughtered in autumn, and falt- 
ed up for winter confumption. When expofed frefh in the fham- 
bles, meat of this defcription generally fold by the quarter; that 
of a fheep for about a fixpence, and of an ox in proportion. But 
this was a branch of bufinefs carried on in a very limited fcale. 
There are at prefent more butchers in the fmalleft royal burgh 
of Forfarfhire, than there’ were a century ago in all the four; 
and then thefe dealt principally in mutton. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for a burgh to be without a butcher; and when one 
from a neighbouring town meant to fupply them with a calf or a 
few fheep, he ufed to advertife the citizens a week before of his 
— that they might be prepared to take his meat off his 


This, and every other branch of commercial and of focial in- 
fercourfe, was carried on with much more difficulty, and lefs 
pleafure, than at prefent. Lines of road were neither laid out 
upon rational nor fcientific principles, but the refult of caprice, or 
incomprehenfible incident ; and their number multiplied far be- 

nd what was neceflary, or even could have well been imagined. 
None of them could with propriety be faid to have been metalled, 
or even gravelled ; and but few were formed with the pickaxe and 
fpade: Near great towns, or where the ground was wet, and 
much intercourfe taking place, a quantity of ftones was thrown 
down and left, as collected from the neighbouring fields, and, be- 
ing covered with a little mud or gravel, received the name of made 
or dight toads, and confidered as excellent. Although thefe 
would at prefent be called deteftable, they were then uncommon, 
and viewed in an oppofite light. A path made by horfes feet, 
and a track cut by each wheel of the carriages that paffed; com- 
the diftinguifhing appearance of the generality of roads. 
treamlets every where crofled thefe, and but few bridges were 
built, either over them, or the ftreams defcending from oe higher 
grounds, which, when {welled to torrents, either by rain or melt- 
ed fnow, often fwept the incautious or benighted traveller from 
the fociety of the living. 

It is obvious, that very light loads only could be carried on 
fuch roads: ‘Three bolls of barley, Linlithgow meafure, or near- 
ba much weight of any thing elfe, was conftdered as a fufficient 
raught for two ordinary horfes. From all places during part of 
the winter, and from many during the whole year, graing coals, 
and merchant goods, were carried on the backs of hortfes, in facks, 
or on packfaddles, called currecks. Wheel-carriages were indeed 
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feldom or never ufed by many. The crop was brought from the 
field in fledges, and the dung carried out in creels or bafkets, laid 
two acrofs a horfe’s back, and with a flip bottom, which was let 
drop where it was intended to depofit the load. * 

* Let no one imagine that this account is peculiar to, or any re. 
proach on, Forfarfhire. That county, at prefent, is equalled by 
few others in Scotland, and not furpafled by more than two or 
three in agricultural and commercial knowledge and enterprize; 
and it may therefore, by a fair analogy, be juftly inferred, that, 
during laft centary, it held nearly the fame relative rank. The 
reprefentation therefore, may, with a few variations and excep- 
tions, be applied to all at that period, and even at prefent to many 
of the circumjacent iflands, and fome of the mountainous diftri@s 
of the more northerly counties. Not only does the hiftory of 
every county of Scotland, but of every portion of Europe, at a 
particular period of its progrefs, exhibit a like appearance. Mi- 
nittte, local, or temporary circumftances, may give rife to a trif- 
ling or incidental variety ; but the general outline will be found 
the fame. Men placed in fimilar fituations invariably have re- 
courfe to fimilar expedients ; and the topographers and hiftorians 
of England, France, or Italy, in the compafs of a few centuries, 
have had occafion to convey the fame account of local or general 
ignorance in agriculture, and many of the other arts ufeful or a 
greeable in human life. Like appearances may ftill be found in 
Poland, Spain, and many other places of the Continent, and even 
in portions of the Britifh dominions lefs remote than the American 
colonies or United States. 

Authors of general hiftory are, from neceflity, obliged to omit 
fuch minute particulars ; and it but rarely happens that the pene- 
trating eye of the philofopher, or the accurate pen of the memo- 
rialift, are employed on fuch humble themes; which, however, 
may afford much ground for agreeable refle€tion, and that ought 
not to be overlooked, when accefs can eafily be had to fuch an 
hoary chronologift, who appeared to have attended to, and to the 
laft recolleéted, a part of what had paffed during his long life. 
A contraft of what is related of the paft might be made with the 
prefent ; but it is fo obvious and eafy, that every one may make 
it for himfelf. A refle€ting mind muft be fully fatisfied that the 
changes have been real and very advantageous improvements. 
Man may no doubt fubfift in a greater variety of fituations, and . 
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* The writer of this account has been told, by an aged proprietor 
of a fine eftate in the immediate vicinity of Dundee, that he ufed to 
manure his fields with Dundee dung carried in creels, and that none of 
his neighbours had any other conveyance for that article. 
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under a greater diverfity of accommodation and food, than any o- 
ther creature known on our globe. Notwithftanding this verfati- 
lity in man, fome fituations are affuredly better adapted to his na- 
ture than others. When accommodation is improved, by houfes 
being rendered more cleanly, dry, airy; clothing fofter and warm- 
er; food more palatable and nutritious ; the fources of enjoyment 
muft be proportionably multiplied and increafed, and, by confe- 
quence, individual and focial happinefs, the great ends of exift- 
ence, advanced. Unlefs thefe caufes be counteracted by a crimi- 
nal abufe, they will alfo contribute to multiply the numbers, and 
improve the appearance of the human race. Analogical reafoning 
from animal nature in general, and refearch into facts relating 
to the fize and perfeGtion of the human form in particular, might 
be introduced as fatisfa€tory evidence of the latter, while the 
former would be evinced with all the clearnefs and precifion of 
arithmetical calculation, from the numbers ferving in our fleets and 
armies, or engaged in commerce and manufacture. 

But an increafe of population is defireable, only fo far as it can 
be applied to ufeful purpofes. When there are more people in 
any country than it can advantageoufly employ, the furplus is 
troublefome to the legiflative and executive powers, expenfive to 
the community, and a painful fpeétacle to every reflecting and 
feeling mind. But in the land of my old acquaintance’s nativity, 
there is no near profpect of either of thefe taking place. ‘There, 
the price of every fpecies of manual labour, and the value of eve- 
ty article of landed produce, are annually rifing, although the 
grois number of labourers be annually multiplying, and the quan- 
tity of produce increafing. The rent of Jand has not indeed been 
increafed much above five or fix fold, while the price of labour 
has advanced more than twice that during a fingle life*. Buta 
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* Compare what bas been already ftated as the ordinary wages of 
common labouring fervants about eighty years ago, with from fixteen to 
twenty pounds Sterling a¢tually paid this year by many of the cultiva- 
tors of my old friend’s native foil; the real rent of the whole parith in 
which he was born amounted, about the time of his death, to nearly 
five tnoufand pounds a year. In the year 1718 it was valued up- 
on oath, and recorded at 8271. 10s. Sterling. No capital cofts fo 
little trouble and expence in management, or Is expofed to fo little rifk, 
as that laid out upon land. The eftates of madmen or minors will ra- 
pidly rife ix value uuder the management of factors and agents, who 
would foon ruin any mercantile capital ; but where is the property, ex- 
cept land, that, without any uncommon exertion, or goed fortune, has 
fextupled its value during afingle life? Landed proprietors complain 
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fupply of provifions may, when neceffary, in any one place, be 

much more eafily procured ftom another, than a number of Ia 

bourers or tradefmen, Hence, a demand increafed in any place 
for the latter, more than the ordinary fupply, will invariably raifé 

= wages or price of labour much more than the price of provi- 
ons. 

Some are of opinion, that the rife in the value of labour is ap: 
parent colt and that the appearance may be accounted for from 
the increafed quantity, and confequent depreciated value of the 
more precious metals. But a well-informed and very philofophic 
author + has fhewn, that although the quantity of the precious 
metals be probably on the increafe in Britain, their value is the 
reverfe of being on the decline. How, then, it may be afked, ig 
the change to be accounted for, and to what circumftance is it 
owing? Every fpecies of labour is at prefent carried on with 
greater fpirit and a€tivity than formerly. The exertions of out 
hufbandmen and manufacturers are greatly aided by exquifitely 
improved implements, and an endlefs varicty of ufeful machinery, 
The expertnefs of the individual is alfo aftonifhingly increafed, his 
attention being limited, by the fubdivifion of labour, to one ora 
few fimple operations. The combined effet of all thefe citcum- 
ftances is, that eyery kind of manufa€ture is improved, and comes ta 
the market in greater abundance, in proportion to the number of 
hands employed in its production. Remote countries have been 
difcovered or explored, and an extenfive market opened in every 
quarter of the globe, for the produce of Britifh fkill and induftry. 
Hence, our manufacturers are enabled to give our farmers a greats 
er price for the produ€tions of the foil, which are improved in 
quality, and increafed in quantity, by fuperior {kill and manage: 
ment in agriculture. From thefe fources, the farmer is enabled 
to give higher wages to his fervants, pay more rent to the proprie- 
tor, and {till have much more than formerly to lay out upon pers 
fonalor family expences. It is thus that remote difcovery, im- 
proved manufaétures and agriculture, and an extended commerce; 
purfued with indefatigable perfeverance, and enlarged comprehen- 
fion, have, collectively, enabled Britain to command a much 
greater quantity of the media of exchange, whether gold, filver, 
or other merchandize, than any nation of equal extent on earth ; 
and by confequence to rife to unrivalled eminence, which fhe may 
hold, fo long as the combined caufes upon which it refts conti- 
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of the church and ftate as difproportionately burthenfome to them; 
but it would appear that they thrive very well under the load; quiet 
nud fecurity have no doubt their influence. 


t Wealth of Nations by Dr Adam Smith, vol. I. chap. 11, 
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nue equal and firm ; but if they become difproportioned, or are 
paralyzed, the fabric muft be endangered, or fpeedily totter to its 
downfal. : 

To point out the circumftances, naturally produétive of fuch 
adifafter, and endeavour to prevent or retard their influence, is 
worthy of every patriotic and benevolent mind. One of the 
moft prominent of thefe caufes is, the enormous expence at 
which every, and particularly agricultural, undertakings are con- 
du€ted. Befides, taxes to a very large amount, which are di-. 
re€tly or indireétly laid upon the farmer, his fervants, his horfes, 
and labouring utenfils, are, beyond comparifon, mure expenfive 
than ever; and although the fame number and quantity of each, 
employed at prefent, be greatly more efficient than formerly, {tilt 
landed produce muft be raifed to the confumer, who, of courfe, 
muft be reimburfed by the produce of his own labour, which 
may be thus fo highly raifed as to be underfold by foreigners. 
This obfervation has often been made ; but circumftances have 
already been hinted at, which feem to indicate this to be only a 
diftant, if not an imaginary danger. Others appear much near- 
er and lefs doubtful. In the early days of my aged acquaintance, 
labourers and manufacturers had little money, and were remark- 
able for temperance, fobriety, and fimplicity of manners; a 
great proportion of them were married and had numerous fami- 
lies, which could be fupported only by the moft rigid economy 
and perfevering induftry. Of this the communicator of thefe 
hints exhibited in his own life an illuftration anda proof. His 
induftry was the only fourcé of his fupport; and his higheft 
wages, exclufive of fubfiftence, never exceeded eighteen pence a 
week, and, in his youth, did not amount to above half that 
fum. Upon this pittance he reared a family of fourteen children 
to maturity, gave them an education fuited to his rank, and bred 
them to fuch employments as they were inclined. When his 
fight fo far decayed, and his ftrength fo greatly failed that he 
was unable to follow his own profeffion, he betook himfelf to 
the lefs nice and laborious employment of making dee-rufkies and 
bafkets till he had completed his hundred and fecond year. This 
employment enabled him more agreeably to pafs his time, as 
he had always been more accuftomed to employ his hands than 
his head. Even literary men, and fuch as are under no necef- 
fity of following any particular profeflion, might agreeably pafs 
many an otherwife tedious hour in fome manual or mechanical 
labour, when their faculties are exhaufted or worn out, and 
fuitable company, or other amufement not eafy to be found. 
Moping melancholy might thus be efcaped, and the querulouf- 
nefs of old age unknown. 
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Neither public nor private aid were either needed or required 
to fupport this old man in the decline of his long life. Be. 
fide rearing his numerous family, he had laid up a little in 
his youth, which more than ferved, with his great economy 
and indultry, to fupport him in his old age :—A proof, were 
proofs neceflary, that, in a thriving commercial country, few or 
none need to beg or be in want. It is not from want of employ. 
ment, or fcanty wages, that fo many are indigent even in the 
prime of life, but to their own profufion, indolence, or mif- 
ynanagement. Were they active and frugal, animated by a fpirit 
of noble independence, a degree of refpect for themfelves, and 
of regard for their country, would fo greatly animate them, that 
the hirelings of, and mean dependants upon public bounty, 
might be abafhed, and blufhingly induced to imitation. Affur- 
edly the numbers of poor and worthlefs would gradually decreafe, 
perhaps foon totally difappear. What would Britain be, did her 
poor’s rates and parochial funds circulate for the encouragement 
of commerce and agriculture, and thofe hands that are at pre- 
tent ftretched out to receive them as alms, opened to demand 
them as wages ? 

But however defireable fuch a change, it is at prefent ra- 
ther to be wifhed than expected. Appearances, indeed, indi- 
cate the reverfe of fuch agreeable profpeéts. A rapid influx of 
wealth, or rife of wages among labourers, is quickly following 
by its ordinary attendants, turbulence, profligacy, and vice. It 
is but within thefe few years that the Juftices of Peace were cal- 
led upon to enforce duty and fubordination among farm fervants; 
at prefent we frequently hear of their negligence and difobedi- 
ence being punilhed; and it is certain that for one fuch inftance, 
ten are unheard of, and ten thoufand allowed to pafs without 
public notice. Places of public refort, particularly markets for 
hiring fervants, exhibit fhocking fcenes of drunkennefs, pro- 
fanity, and tumult; at home, and engaged in their ordinary 
employment, they appear to have very little honoyr or refpea& 
for any fuperior vifible or invifible. The appetite for fex is in- 
dulged at the expence of decency and morality, and marriage 
fhunned as the moft grievous of yokes. Farmers are accufed, 
and apparently with reafon, of haftily demolifhing cottages, but 
the numbers of tenants for fuch habitations is diminifhing much 
fafler, on account of the d:flipation and confequent averfion tq 
marriage generally obfervable among labourers. A cottager can 
much more eafily find accommodation than a cottage can find an 
inhabitant: many of the latter are empty, while the former are 
sn great requett. 

A natural confequence of diffipation and prodigality in prof, 
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perity, is poverty or want in adverfity. An untoward accident 
which unfits the labourer, although but for afew weeks, for 
his ordinary toil, renders him dependent upon the bounty of 
others; old age, or unfavourable feafons require great exertions 
of public liberality to fupport the lower clafles of the communi- 
ty. Poor rates are annually increafing in England; parochial 
funds are decreafing in Scotland ; and affeffments, fomething of 
the nature of poor rates, required to fupply their place. Pro- 
fufion and poverty, infolence and meannefs, are thus to be feen 
in the fame character at different periods of life. Inftead of vir- 
tuous fimplicity and honourable independence, which marked 
the character of the country people a few years ago, they at 
prefent begin to be diftinguifhed for vicious depravity and mean- 
nefs. The extravagance of the one period of life, and the pover- 
ty of the other, muft be fupported by the employer, who is in 
danger of being ruined by the double expence, aggravated by 
various other exactions. The capitals of the hufbandman and 
manufacturer are the finews of the ftate; and when thefe are 
exhaufted or deftroyed, the ftate muft become feeble, and final- 
ly lofe its influence, and follow the fortunes of others enervated 
in the fame manner. 

To contemplate the decline and fall of empires, is but a me- 
lancholy employment, and one for which few have inclination 
or opportunity; but to encourage the progrefs of agricultural 
improvement is what all muft be inclined to, and many may 
contribute. The means are various; but their amount is—In- 
creafe the quantity and improve the quality of produce, and do 
every thing to diminith the expence, 

A. B.—Y. Z. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Benefit of an Experimental Farm for the Selection and Pro- 
pagation of Seeds. 
Sir, 

‘ A Friend to Improvements,’ p. 448. of the Sixth Volume 
of your Magazine, feems to be fenfible of the advantages that 
would arife from particular attention to the /election of feeds. 

The obfervations he makes are certainly perfectly correét, and 
fuch as are abundantly fufficient to roufe the attention of culti- 
vators to give their aid in forming an eftablifhment for the 
important purpofe of obtaining the beft varieties of fuch feeds as 
they may have occafion to cultivate. 

* To generate the beft kinds of feeds, the moft healthy plants muft 
be chofen, and thofe which are moft early in refpect to the 
; feafon : 
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feafon : thefe fhould be fo infulated as to have no weak plants of 
the fame fpecies, or even genus, in their vicinity, left the fe. 
cundating duft of weaker plants fhould be blown by the winds 
apon the ftronger, and thus produce a lefs vigorous progeny.’ 

As the varieties of plants are believed to be produced by * dif- 
ferent foils and climates, which varieties will afterwards con- 
tinue through many generations, even when the plants are re- 
moved to other foils and climates, it muft be advantageous for 
the agricultor to infpe€&t other crops as well as his own; and 
thus, when he can find a fuperior vegetation, to colle feeds 
from it, which is more certain to improve his crops than an in- 
aauae change of feed.” (Dr Darwin, Phytologia, p. 448. 
& 452. 

Therefore, let it be fappofed that agricultors are convinced of 
the advantage arifing from fowing the beft kinds of feeds, but 
that they have not, in general, thought of the beft method of 
obtaining them, otherwife they would not have fo long negleét- 
ed it. 

Although I have not the prefumption to think myfelf able to 
lay down a complete plan for doing fo, I with to propofe fuch 
as occurs to me likely to anfwer the purpofe ; and if others will 
contribute in the fame manner, there is no doubt but one may 
foon be determined on. 

I would propofe that a farm of moderate extent (fuppofe about 
too acres, properly enclofed and fubdivided into fields of fuch 
a fize as may be thought convenient) fhould be appropriated for 
the purpofe of an agricultural feminary and experimental farm ; 
and that the refult of the experiments fhould be publifhed in the 
Farmer’s Magazine. 

The objeéts to be particularly attended to may in general be 
pointed out. 

1. To generate the beft kinds of feeds. 

2. To afcertain, by experiments, the beft mode of culture of 
the different plants ufed. 

3. Lo afcertain, by experiments, the plants moft beneficial 
and moft injurious to different animals. 

4. To afcertain the plants beft for pafture on different foils, or 
what plants the beft paftures for different animals are com- 
pofed of. 

5. The effe&ts of manure on different foils and plants. 

6. Rotation of crops. 

7. To mark the progrefs of difeafes in plants, and endeavour 
to trace out the caufe, whether occafioned by infeéts or other- 
wife. Thefe, properly attended to, may be the means, in many 
cafes, of finding out a semedy. 
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I prefume it will be admitted, that thefe things are very im- 
perfe&ly underftood, and that they never can be afcertained but 
by experiments properly condudted. A farmer (let his genius 
be ever fo well calculated for it) cannot be fuppofed to have 
time to beftow the neceflary attention ; it would alfo be attended 
with 2 greater expence than an individual would be willing, 
or perhaps able to beftow. 

From what is propofed above, it will readily appear that the 
experimental farm ought to confift of as great a variety of foils 
as can be found. As to where it fhould be fituate, further con- 
fideration muft determine that point. 

It fhould be under the immediate direction of a perfon who is 
converfant with botany, gardening, agriculture, and chemiftry. 
Whether the general management of the eftablifhment fhould 
be under the dire€tion of any exifting fociety, or whether per- 
fons fhould be appointed for it, I fhall not pretend to determine. 
Perhaps it would moft naturally fall under the protection of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

But, in the mean time, foppofe a few individuals were to 
take up the bufinefs, and form a plan for its eftablifhment, and 
tranfmit outlines of it to the different focieties formed for a- 
gricultural objeéts, at fame time foliciting their advice and fup- 
port in executing the plan, which, if agreed to, little elfe would 
femain but to proceéd to the execution of it. 

Although the advantages to be expeéted from the eftablifhe 
ment are indifputably great,.it muft be attended with a confiders 
able expence both in eftablithing and fupporting it; but the exe 
pence to individuals (which ever way it is fupported) muft bé 
very fmall in proportion to the benefits they would reap by it. 

As the thing is merely experimental, it cannot be fuppofed 
that a correct idea can be formed either of the expence or re- 
turns; but it will readily appear, that the expence of performs 
ing the operations muft far exceed that of any other farm of like 
extent, owing to the great variety of plants under different 
modes of cultivation in various detached fituations, the neceflity 
which, thofe converfant with the fubje& will readily compre- 

end. 

There is, however, no doubt but there will be returns, as va- 
rious animals muft be kept that will confume part of the pro- 
duce, fo that fomething muft be produced from the increafe of 
thefe, as we!l as from the feeds raifed. 

The quantity of cach kind of feeds that may be furnifhed cane 
not be tuppofed ro be great; but, from a fmall quantity of al- 
moft any kind, a farmer can very foon raife as large a fupply as 
he may wifh for; aud as he may continue to receive annual fup- 
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plies from the feminary, to keep up a fucceflion of the pureft 
kinds, he can difcontinue fowing inferior varieties, or thofe that 
have degenerated ;—hence it will readily occur to every cultivator, 
when he finds a new or better variety, to fend it to the feminary, 
to be increafed, for the purpofe of being diftributed. 

Befides the advantages expected to be gained by attending to 
the objects already in view, another very important one prefents 
itfelf,—that of the experimental farm, to ferve as a fchool for 
agriculture for young men intending to become farmers ;—by 
attending it for fome time they might acquire much ufeful infor- 
mation, while, at fame time, it is moft likely to be a fure method 
of generally introducing the moft complete fyftem of agriculture. 

The above hints are given with the intention that others may 
take up the fubjeét, which certainly requires further inveftiga- 
tion; and there isnochannel through which it is fo likely to re- 
ceive it as in your Magazine. 

Iam, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 


Fan. 217 1806. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Smearing Sheep. 
Sir, 

Tue falving or fmearing of fheep, with an ointment of tar 
and butter before winter, is, as a general pra¢tice, confined, J be- 
lieve, to the high grounds of the South of Scotland, and fome 
parts of the North of England. In the Scotch northern counties 
of Rofs, Invernefs, and Caithnefs, young fheep (hogs) only are 
fmeared ; and the ancient white-faced breed of Orkuey, Arran, 
Sutherland, &c. are never falved. ‘To falve fheep is, I under- 
ftand, little praGtifed throughout England; nor was it known to 
the Romans, as far as I can difcover. 

Tarring, however, feems to have been very long a practice in 
the South of Scotland. 

, * Frae kings to him that hads the ploo, 
Are a’ oblig’d to tarry woo’. ’ 

This practice is alleged to have been derived from Spain, 
whence we have the fineft wool. There, the thepherds anoint 
their fheep with honey, mixed with the effence of bitter herbs, 
for the purpofe of deftroying the ticks or cades ( hippobofce ovine ) 
that neftle in their wool. 

It may be eafily conceived, that on introducing fuch a cuftom 
into this country, which is not favourable to the production of 
honey, on account of the wetnefs of its fummers, and change- 
ablenefs of its climate, that tar might be fubftituted for honey, 

and 
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and would be found equally effectual in annoying the vermin 
that infeft the flock. 

With fome ftock farmers in the South of Scotland, fmearing is 
become fo inveterate a habit, that they would account it as equal- 
ly deftru€tive not to tar in winter, as not to feed their flocks. 

Afk them the utility of fmearing, and they endeavour to de- 
monftrate to you that it has as many virtues as any quack’s 
noftrum. Every one is certain that it cures or prevents fome 
{pecial difeafe. With one it prevents braxy, or internal inflam- 
mation; with another the fcab: With one it keeps the theep 
warm; with another it keeps them dry: With fome it thickens 
and accelerates the growth of the wool, juft as bears’ greafe is 
fuppofed to effect fuch miracles upon the bald human pate; 
while the original, and perhaps the only real _afe of {mearing, 
viz. killing cades, is nearly loft fight of, becaufe of too little im- 
portance. 

When a medicine is alleged to cure too many maladies, may 
it not be fhrewdly fufpected to be efficient in none? 

If tar were an effe€tual preventive of the braxy in fheep, 
ftrange that phyficians fhould not have recourfe to it for curing 
fimilar inflammations in the bowels of men? If it cures fcab in 
fheep fo well, is it not wonderful that it has never been applied 
in place of brimftone and butter for the itch? Thefe difeafes, 
{cab and itch, quite akin, and familiar to a Scotchman, are both 
effe€tually cured by the fame medicine. Of courfe, what is good 
for preventing the fcab in fheep, may be applied to ourfelves to 
prevent the itch; and fo we, both men and fheep, fhall enjoy the 
equal felicity of being regularly {meared. And by way of ob- 
taining additional benefit, might we not next try the good Ame- 
rican fafhion of tarring and feathering ; and then there would 
be fewer wolves in fheeps’ clothing ? 

Befides brimftone and mercury, I obferve tobacco recommend- 
ed, as a medicine for curing the fcab, in your ufeful work, Vol. 
IV. p- 300. This difeafe, it is faid, in a note by the Conduétor, 
rarely happens among the flocks of good farmers; and when it 
does happen, is eafily cured by the very fimple procefs of apply- 
ing tobacco liquor, mixed with a quantity of fpirit of turpentine, 
or fpirit of tar. 

That fmearing has any tendency to keep fheep either warm or 
dry, furely requires no ferious refutation. We advife all thep- 
herds that believe the doétrine, to tar their own clothes carefully, 
and no doubt it will afford them the fame advantages. 

Tar, and all fuch bodies, conduct away the heat, which clean 
wool (and the cleaner the better) would otherwife retain. Wool 
ig an_exquifite contrivance of nature to keep this very tender 
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animal warm and clean; and by fmearing it, we have fallen upon 
a device to counteraét this good effeét. ‘ 

In a letter from Mr Malcolm to Mr Maxwell of Broomholm, 
attached to the fecond volume of Pennant’s tour, on the fubject 
of falving theep, its ufe is confined to warming the fheep, and 
deftroying the cades. Mr Malcolm alfo mentions, that the prac- 
tice of falving is given up, or does not at prefent exift, in fome 
parts of the éaft of Teviotdale. 

I know alfo, that fome of the moft enlightened farmers cir. 
cumfcribe the utility of fmearing folely to its effe& in killing the 
cades ; while others think the praétice is of fo little ufe, even in 
that way, that it ought to be abandoned. 

I believe there is no doubt that tar does, for fome time after i¢ 
is laid on fheep, operate as a deftruction to thefe vermin. The 
cades, however, make their appearance again in a few months, 
perhaps weeks, after fmearing. But the qucftion remains, is 
this effe& of tarring worth the expence and trouble of it ? 

Were it neceflary for the health of the theep that the cades 
that infeft them fhould be deftroyed, there are no doubt many 
other cheaper, and more effe€tual ointments that might be ufed 
for that purpofe. 

The expence of tarring each fheep, is at prefent eftimated at a< 
bove fixpence, which is no inconfiderable item to the fheep-farmer. 

Tobacco has been found to be of a moft deleterious nature to 
all the infe& tribe: hence the ufe of it in hothoufes. Even put 
a {nuff of tobacco on the back of a frog or toad, and the poor 
animal will almoft inftantly die. Tobacco liquor is a cheaper 
and better remedy than tar for deftroying cades on fheep, and 
for removing their cutaneous diforders, which are generally oc- 
cafioned by vermin; and the expence of rubbing them with it 
does not coft fo much as a groat for the fcore of fheep. 

Your intelligent correfpondent J. G. Vol. VI. p. 354. juftly 
remarks, that tar deteriorates the wool, and gives it a dark hue 
that can never be eradicated from it. He alfo thinks that it is 
hurtful to the health of the fheep, and mentions that it even 
fometimes occafions their death. 

But, it may be alfo afked, if fmearing is laid afide as ufelefs in 
the low parts of the country, upon what principle is it neceflary 
to keep up the practice in the high parts, when killing vermin is 
the only effe&t of fmearing? Do cades breed more readily in 
cold and wet climates, than in thofe that are warm and dry ? 
But even grant it were fo, are not fheep-houfes now every where 
eregted on high and expofed theep farms, which artificially put 
them on an equality with better fheltered grounds ? 

On 


* See Leflic’s Effay on Heat. 
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On the whole, I beg leave to fubmit it to the confideration of 
the judicious ftore-farmers, whether or not the practice of fheep- 
{mearing fhould not be difcontinued. A. § 

P. S. Since writing the above, | find that the ancient Romans, our 
great teachers, ia almoft every thing good or bad, did ‘mear their theep, 
with a mixture of lees of eil, litharge, fulphur, pitch, wax, fguills, heile- 
bore, and bitumen. 

Trifti contingunt corpus amurea, 
Et {pumas mifcent argenti, vivaque fulfura, 
Idwafque pices, et pinguis unguise ceras, 
Scillamque, elleborofque gravis, nigrumque bitumen. 
Virc. George. lib. 3. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Management of Live Stock on Arable Farms confidered. 
Sir, 

In the important branch of rural economy, namely, the 
management of live ftock, great improvement is ftill requifite; 
and however much the general fyftem of agriculture may be 
amended of late years, Iam of opinion we are yet fo backward 
on this head, that there are comparatively few arable farms that 
would not maintain and fatten a double quantity of ftock; and 
perhaps in fome, three, four, or five times the prefent number, 
without leffening the annual produce of grain. The advantages 
refulting from fuch an increafe of ftock are too manifeft to be 
overlooked, and call loudly for attention. 

Upon arable farms live ftock is generally confidered as a fe- 
condary object, and the quantity kept is ufually very f{mall. 
According to the old fyftem of hufbandry, this muft be the 
cafe. But by a proper combination of green crops, fuch as tares, 
clover, and buck wheat for fommer; turnips, carrots, pota- 
toes, cabbages and kale for winter; it certainly is poffible for the 
tillage farmer to fupport and fatten a quantity of ftock equal to 
the grazier, on the fame number of acres; admitting the foil to 
be of a fimilar quality. 

To do this, I grant, a confiderable capital is abfolutely necef- 
fary, as the whole expence of an arable farm is to be added to 
that of a grazing one. In the purchafe of ftock for breeding, 
it will be invariably found that the beft are the moft profitable ; 
indeed, attention to breed cannot be too ftrenuoufly recom- 
mended in animals of every fpecies. I would here remark, that 
fize is no proof of excellence in any ftock; and that the great 
object of the farmer fhould be to gain the greateft poffible 
weight of animal food, from a given quantity of vegetable. If, 
therefore, three animals of a fmall breed, can be fattened to a 

greater 
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greater weight, in lefs time, and upon lefs food, than two of a a 
larger breed, they are infinitely to be preferred. 

‘The arable farmer fhould have fuch a fupply of green food as 
will enable him to keep all his horfes, cattle and pigs in the 
farm-yard throughout the year; except very young ftock, which 
do not appear to me to anfwer quite fo well in confinement. 
Thefe, however, may be beneficial in the fheep paftures, and 
will require only the fame fence ; which, in young enclofures, is 
an obje€t of no fmall moment. This is, beyond doubt, the moft 
economical mode of confuming food. One acre of red clover, 
mown and ¢arted to the farm-yard, will, I am confident, afford 
more fuftenance during the fummer, than three acres of the beft 
old grafs land paftured. 

Stall feeding I confider preferable to giving cattle food in 
racks in the farm-yard; they are at all times quiet, and lefs dif- 
turbed by flies in fummer; and in winter the fhelter it affords 
from the inclemency of the weather is of great fervice. Cattle 
never thrive fo well as when they are perfedily at eafe. Strict 
attention is alfo necefflary to have them well bedded with dry 
ftraw, of which much lefs will fuffice in the houfe than in the 
yard. But the number of fheds required for this purpofe may 
fometimes prevent the practice. 

I am aware the expence of foiling will be confidered a ferious 
objetion by many; but when the additional quantity of flock 
fupported, together with the immenfe return of manure, and 
confequent amelioration of the land are taken into confiderations 
furely it may be viewed as a fmall obje&. One man will cut, 
cart the food, and attend to a very confiderable number of cattle, 
provided the crops are good, and the land near the farm ftead ; 
and it ought always to be the work of one man, as nothing con- 
tributes more to the thriving of animals than regular attendance. 
The food ought to be given frequently in fmall quantities, and 
never allowed to ftand before them; and the troughs kept per- 
fectly {weet and clean. Variety of food, too, is neceffary; and it 
is convenient to the farmer that it is fo; as it renders it eafy to 
provide food for every feafon, and allows a more frequent change 
of crpp. 

To lay down a rotation of crops neceffary to fupport this fyf- 
tem, would occupy too large a {pace of your valuable publica- 
tion; but to every one converfant in agriculture, it muft be ob- 
vious this is by no means difficult. That the number of acres 
fown with corn will hereby be diminifhed, muft be admitted; 
yet, from the increafed excellence of the land by the green fal- 
lows, fuch abundant crops would be infured as to make the pro- 
duce of grain fully to equal, if not exceed, all that could be 
raifed iad more frequent introduction of corn crops. : 

a 
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In addition to the above, let it be confidered how great is the 
difference to the farmer between one good and two inferior 
crops. How immenfe the faving of rent, feed, and labour ! 
Surely thefe circumftances will far outweigh all that can be faid 
in oppofition to foiling, on account of its attendant expence. 
Indaed, my own ptactice has fo fully convinced me of the ad- 
vantages of this fyftem, that I recommend it with particular fo- 
licitude ; and feel affured, that after a fair and inipartial trial, 
no one will give it up. lam, &c. Cuar_es Howarp. 

Melbourne Farm, near et 

30th December 1805. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints with refpe& to Milch Cows. 
Sir, 

I HAve been a conftant reader of your valuable Magazine 
fince its firft publication, as alfo of every book on agriculture 
and live ftock, that have come in my way for thirty years paft. 
It has conftantly been my ftudy to cultivaté the acquaintance 
of the moft intelligent farmers and breeders, arid I have reap- 
ed much pleafure and profit from their information. There 
is; however, one error that feems to be univerfally admitted by 
the whole of them, namely, that quick feeders are bad milkers, 
though, in all my experience, I have uniformly found the con- 
trary to be the cafe; and that the cow that gave the greateft 
quantity of butter in a given time, fed fatteft when dry ; that the 
ewes that had the fatteft lambs-were firft fat themfelves after the 
lambs were taken from them. In buying cows in the fpring, 
that have miffed calf, to feed upon grafs, I never feruple to give 
a few fhillings more for each (than I would othetwife do), if I 
learn that they have been remarkable for giving a great quantity 
of butter; and, although old, if they have teeth to eat their 
meat, I prefer them to younger ories which ate parted with for 
hot giving enough of butter. 

The {mall bone, the fine fhape, the thin fkin, the mellow un 
deferibable feel, fo much talked of by the connoiffeurs in breed- 
ing, are the very marks of a good milker; in fhorts great milk- 
ers, and quick feeders, are infeparable. I confefs I have feen 
avery ugly ill-fhaped animal, provided the other properties were 
pofleffed, a great milker. The only fault of fuch is, that they 
don’t lay the fat on the moft valuable parts; which quality feems 
infeparably connected with fine fhape, or beduty of fotm, as the 
breeders term it. By great milkers are mieant thofe that yield 
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the, greatef} quantity off butter in 4 given, time; for a great 
quantity, of. thin milk is, que of the quefion in any fituation, even, 
where the milk is, fold, as-the fellers are, at no, lofs, to.add waters 
till they. bring it. to, the ffandard quality of the market. cn 


‘FO. THE; CONDUCTOR. OF THE FARMER’S, MAGAZINE. 


Anfwers to the Stritures of: the Country Gentleman.on Paper 
Circulation. 
Sir, 

THE letter on Paper Circulation, from your Correfpondent,. 
the Country Gentleman, dogs equal, credit, to my, ryftic brother’s 
fkill in political economy, allegory and punning. Wealth hap. 
pens to be the topic—Indin flathes, on, his, imegination, and Ba- 
nians and Brahmins dance.in the fun-beam ;. but, left he fhould 
dagzle. us. by-the. fudden. brilliancy, of his metaphor, the, treq of — 
liberty. is kindly. interpofed to prepare our, fouls, fora flights. ory, 
as the worthy, gentleman, has a mind ta. give us a. lift, behind, him 
on his: Pegafus, that ¢ree is introduced (pardon St Ratrick in.a 
tartan rely) merely as a /ouping-on flane, 

A moft deplorable itch now rages, Sirs. to. procure, Parliament- 
ary interference, in almoft, every ogcurrence; of; lifes, byt perhaps 
in no one. inftance would fuch interferenge: be mose; unjuft, im- 
politic, or unneceffary, than in-regulating paper.citaylation, Dif. 
cufhions of: this, nature are perhaps foreign to, the. defign. of: the 
Farmer’s Magazine ; but, as the fubje@ hag been, agitated, Libeg. 
leave, as an individual. who. hes derived material benefit; in, my 
agricultural purfuits from: the.exifting.fyftem of credit, to, offer 
a few obfervations in. fach. a y: drefs, as can he expected: 
from a plain farmer, who has,no: Gourt:garb with gold lace tage 
and taffels, but:clothediin fimple. Apddie-gray.. 

Ib is hardly neceffary to: mention, that. notes; iffued: by private: 
banking houfes, not. liege a legal: tender, the. Counray Gpy- 
TLEMAN, or any perfon who is alarmed, or not: fatisfied with, 
the fecurity, may refufe them, and demand-in: payment.cath, ar 
fuch notes as- are by law.declared, to be fo, Thus far. the. lieges. 
are fofe, unlefs, they. veluntarily. choofe to run: the rifk, Why 
then go farther? Surely it would be a.moft extraordinargand.o 
preflive flatute that would forbid one liberal minded man to tr 
another, or debar that other. from availing himfelf of. the, confi- 
dence which his character,and integrity have created in the minds, 
of his neighbours. Of, the utility. of provincial, banks, even: 
your Correfpondent.feems, convinced, for he admits.the. narelion 
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of Raving branzBes'in thie great trading cities’; bit; according td 
Kis’ happy metaphor, He feerh’s‘to’ faricy there is rio comfortable 
of fecure répofe; but’ udiler the brantties’ of the great Bhaiat. 
Fite { bejy'ledve to drup'the’ metaphor, av Ido not know a’ file 
je more unptopitious to péétic effafioii’ than’ monty matters: 
for Plutus’ and Apollo, it is’ faidy have feldont been on’ god 

terms. 

The worthy getttlemat metitions the Douplas and Heron Bahk; 
itid'its Banktuptty ; buc’ fot what putpofe; feems’ ptoblematical ; 
utlefS-it be th‘ let us'fee How eafily hie’ car, in three’ lines} coh: 
fiite all that‘he'Has’faid on the other fide of the queftion‘in three 
pages, nathely, that the wide exténited circulation, and ulimit 
ed credit given by the‘directors; ‘ did fonie' partial fervice to thé 
commerce atid’ apticifltdre of’ the‘ country/’ But it feems ‘their 
bankruptcy refembléd an‘ earthqaake, and’theuhdulation of that’ 
atthquake of ‘ctedit’ is’ flill'felt—Felt by whom’? not’ by the pub- 
lic'at'large, who, if fam‘rightly ‘informed, did’ dt lofe’a teftet,’ 
but by. the perfons themftives wihro~ had’ fhiarés in’ that’ ruinows’ 
batik, ot’ their’ fucceffors. This is no’ atgiiment for an'aét to 
tégulate ‘paper circulation, but rather for am act to prevent 'ignds 
rant people from ‘entering into'contertis’ which they’ khow’ no- 
thing about. ‘ A’ fttangely cOn@hcted bank” it‘certairly was}! 


ait beéaufe it say a coriduéted; this: commercial earth-' 
0 


quake fhook niany utifufpeéting’ country gentlemen fron? theif 
répofe. It was the’ /amfed intételt?’ who felt the' {hock} afidthere> 
fore my ‘brother of thé atres; whd ‘loves ‘a-puni; very! neatly characs* 
ttizes it ‘asa tremblément de terre... 

It'is ‘not by iffuing ndtes that bankers become ferfoufly dangers 
ots'to' the‘publid’s the’ {peculations ‘into which “they imprudently* 
efter, are the real ‘catfes of ‘difttéfs: when it oteurs! Yet:what’ 
lawyer would endeavour to reftrain that degree of enterprize)’ 
which is the lifé and {pitit of ‘ottt'comimerce ; or’ déniy'a banker 
that’ ufé of his ‘capitat and ereditj which is allowéd' to every ‘o+' 
thet’ meréhant ?' ‘This’ muft’ undoubtedly bé the‘ eafe} if’ two? 
thirds’ of ‘his ciftulating notes wete*fecured’ by‘ aftuti? dépofie! 
Mor, into this, every thitig which tan’ be’ealled’ ‘/ecurity mutt re’ 
folveitfetf; Even’ was‘your cortefpomdéht’s with complied with; ’ 
aid an ai ‘paffed’$ and’ even granting the poffibility'of' patting ic’ 
in force, (whith feems mote than doubtful); one ‘third’‘of the‘ 
ttulation remiaitis, as heretofore, totally ‘without fecarity 5 ant’ 
thé nfan who would ‘confent'to’ rifk one thitd of his ‘ptoperty ‘ont® 
fiich avowed tering, muft very‘ readily’ riff the ‘whole ‘on the" pies’ 
fent fyftem of ‘credit, where (whethet'trué of not} he bel 
the’ banket caii ‘pay aff; whtréas; in the other cafe; he might’ 
will ‘believe” that ‘he could’ only pay foutteeti fhitlings of ‘every* 
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guineas A bank note is merely a promiflory note, payable at 
fight ; if the principle is juft, it may be carried a little farther: 
And no man fhould be permitted to give a promiffory note or bill, 
unlefs he gives fecurity for two thirds of the fum fpecified, and 
fo on, till the rapid current of trade was brought to abfolute 
ftagnation. Then, indeed, there would be fewer bankruptcies, 
(here mark a pretty allufion to the banks of a river)—but adieu 
to commerce. But, further, give me leave to obferve, the ufeful 
part of fuch a law as your correfpondent longs for, is already to 
a certain degree in force, by the mutual underftanding of the 
trade. Unlefs a banker’s notes are received by his brethren, 
their circulation muft {peedily be checked. In order therefore to 
prevent fo ferious a matter as a refufal, I believe it is ufual to 
fatisfy each other of their funds and folvency; and fo long as 
one banker’s notes*are taken by another, the public are as fafe 
as the nature of trade will permit. This country gentleman feems 
_ to confider bankers as a fet of fharpers, and the public fo facile, 
that it ought to be put in a ftate of pupilage. 
__ A banker is a merchant, and traffics with his capital and cre. 
dit ; but, like a prudent and upright merchant, when his con- 
fignments exceed his actual capital, he traffics with circumfpec- 
tion. That rogues ftart up in all profeflions, is pretty clear; 
but the moft fatisfa€tory proof in favour of bankers, in general, 
is the confidence with which they are almoft univerfally favour. 
ed, And here I muft beg leave to remark, that a private or pro- 
vincial banker fpeculates on his own capital and credit; whereas, 
there are not a few inftances of the agents of branches of ovr 
northern Banians (with which your correfpondent wifhes to 
fhelter the whole country) having fpeculated moft difaftroufly, 
where, evidently, it could neither be on their own capital nor 
credit. 

I take it upon.me to affert, that there are proportionally fewer 
fraudulent bankruptcies among bankers, than among any other 
clafs of merchants whatever. Although it is but too true that 
rogues have contrived to cheat their creditors, and revel in lux- 
/usy, this has no more to do with paper circulation, than with 
every other mode of barter. Some modification of the bank 
Tupt laws may perhaps be thought of, to check fraud, which 
fometimes is but too fuccefsful ; and even to punith snegligenct, 
which, in a man of bufinefs, is highly criminal, and a ferious 
breach of duty. A farmer in my neighbourhood failed for fome 
thoufands, and paid his diftreffed creditors half-a-crown in the 
pound. .The following year, having no credit, he contrived to 
carry on his cattle dealing, perhaps more extenfively than before, 

. and paid ready money. Ihave no doubt that this man cine 
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the gallows ; but he had compounded with his creditors, and 
who had a right to queftion him ? ‘ a 

To conclude—Though I confefs that, had I a little {pare cath; 
I fhould like to lodge it in the hands of thofe, as far as I knew, 
leaft given to {peculation ; yet I thould be forry to witnefs the 
promulgation of a law which tended materially to fhackle enter- 
prize, merely that my dormant pittance might be in lefs hazard 5 
and while bank notes may be refufed at will, and, when accepted, 
are payable at fight, I can fee no great caufe to quarrel with 
paper circulation. Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 


Banks of Ayr, 7th Dec. 1805. Joc-Tror. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. ; 


Effay, given in to Eddleftone Farmer’s Club, November 1805, upon 
the Queftion, § To what extent does the Scots Law communicate a 
Property in his Leafe to the Tenant? and, To what extent, in 
point of utility, ought this Property to be communicated; the ade 
vantage of Proprietor and Tenant being both cinfidered ? 


Unner the prevalence of the feudal fyftem, before general 
government and law were recognized, and when (what was cal- 
led) a {tate or nation confifted of a mere confederation of ‘dif- 
tinét feudal principalities, pofleffed each, not only of independ= 
ent feparate jurifdi€tion, but of all the rights of exclufive fo- 
vereignty, without excepting that of private war ;—under {uch a 
conftitution of fociety, the fafety of each of thefe independent 
chieftains, together with that of the fubje€ts of his principality, 
refted entirely upon mutual attachment and adherence together, 
under common fubjection to the military head: difaffe€tion to 
the chief muft, of neceflity, have been conftrued into treafon ; 
and a power of expelling fuch dangerous members, muft have 
been aflumed, as indifpenfable to common fafety; the chief, 
holding his lands under the crown, for military fervice, together 
with every other fubordinate holder upon the fame tenure; in 
fhort, every occupier of land, whether partly for military fervice; 
or principally for agricultural parpofes, upon condition of kind 
or money rent, * mutt all have been perfons agreeable to their 

M 3 refpeCtive 


* Though the principal occrpation of land might be held purely 
upon the reddendum of militery fe:vice, vet it is probable there was no 
fort of occupation of it that did not infer occafional military fervice. 
The power, at leat, of turning out the whole refidents of a territory 

fit 
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xefpeftive fuperiors, and upon whole fidelity they could depend; 
elfe there could have exifted, nowhere, any power of general 
pr fubordingte protection, mor of general ner partial copuoul; 
nor, pf courte, apy ebligation of refponGbility. Hence, the 
universal right of deledtus perfona, veRed in every proprietor over 
the fubordinate occupier of his Jauds, mylt, of neceflity, have 
been confidered as the fundamental law of {ociety fo comftitpted 5 
and, upon this fundamental maxim, mut all thole decibons haxe 
proceeded, which were pronguaced in the State Parliaments, 
convocated by the Crown, or in thofe inferior forts of Partiar 
ments, pr Baron Courts, which were fummoned by the great 
Baron, from the moft re{pe€table of his military vaflals, for the 
like reafon of giving authority and enforcement 40 his fenrences; 
till, at length, uniformity of precedent eftablifhes itfelf into the 
common and acknowledged law of the djand. 

{n conformity to this maxim of the delectus perfone, thus oti- 
ginating in the neceffity of the times, it is probable that the pof- 
feffion of lands by the great barons under the crown, and by all 
inferior holders, through fubinfeudation, might, at firft, have 
been a mere tenancy at will, which might gradually be extended 
to tenancy during life or gaod behaviour ; and, from thence, to ten- 
gucy for perpetuity, with (uccefion to bers for ever, till at lengrh it 
terminated in the prefent complete right of property, iplyin 
the abfolute command of the fubje@, as not only Aereditary, ba 
alfo as every way akenable and tranfmiffible. * 

Various circumftances contributed to give this extenfion of 
the right of property, to the occupancy of land, particularly to 
thofe who occupied it upon miljtaty tenure. 1, To prevent 
a ftate from dwindling into infignifigance, throvigh divifion, 9 
alfo to prevent the conyulfions of civil war upon difputed fuccels 
fiop; public utility copcusred with the private ambition of the 

monarch, 


fit to bear arms, muft baye been aflumed as a right of neceffity, io 
cafes of formidable invation, like to the levy en mofe, ypon the fo much 
feldomer recurrence of fimilar occafions, among the extenfive fates of 
modern times. 

* In regard to the prefently exifling completenc/s of the right of property 
in land, we ought to cxcept the circumfcription of that right to poor un 
fortunate heirs of entail, in confequence of the abfurd a& of 1685 ; by 
which the will of one conceited fool, pretending to judge of propriety 
tothe mo diftant futurity, to the utter preclufion of all future judge- 
ment upon the cafe, is empowered to bind the wills of all fucceeding 
generations ;—much of a piece, indeed, with the Scotifh national con- 
geit, once prevalent, of impofing the cbligation of their /olemn /cague 
74 covencné upon all poffenity. 
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mowatch, in rendering the domains, revenues, and power of the 
monarchy indivifible, as well ds hereditary in his family. 2d, The 
private ambitioh of every baron, holding upén military ténure 
under the crowh, and the réciprocal dependence of the crown 
upon fach mititary vaffals, wobld aNfo lead to the tequifition ana 
conceffion of a fimilat hereditary right to propérties fo held. 
ga, The fatne views, in all inferiot holders upon the fame ten aré, as 
alfo in theit inintediate fupetiors, Would lead 16 thé fame éxteh- 
fion of the rights of propetty in thefe holders; the ambition of 
the crown alfo concurring to fuch exrenfion {hi this fatter inftatice, 
in ordet to weaken the power of the ariftocracy (now grown 
formidable through their acquited independence), by emancipat- 
ing from its influence; fuch infériot holdéts, and érécting them 
into a feparate power, which might cooperate in uniting the {tate 
ih fabjéGtion to one Common foveréign, andét oné comninon law 
atid jarifdiGtion, to the final abolition of dométtic ariftoctatic ty- 
ranny, and the extin€tion of all imperia in thiperio. 

As the ftrength of feudal atiltotraty came to be diffolved by 
the athalgaination of independent Fetiddl principalities into one 
common foveteignty; the defence and intérhal police of the 
ftate carne gtaduaily to be intrafted to regular ftanding armies 
ufidet the command of the monarch or head chieftain; and 
thefe wete fuppotted by general taxation, fubftituted: inftead of 
the dangetous and irrégulat military fervice pérforthed by tenuré. 
The getéral proteftion afforded by the common government, 
fupérfeded the neceffity of local protection, in the attachment 
and fidelity of vailals, rendering tiugatory atid inapplicable all 
formet maxims relative to the deleFus perfone : ind faperiors, 
Having no fatther occafion for the military fetvicés of their vaf- 
fas, relinquifhed them, or accepted of ¢compofition for them 
upon vety moderate terms. Accotdingly, in tegard to military 
tetiures, every right originating in the obligation to military fer- 
vice; and if .i¢ confonant privilege of the delefus perfone, has 
fallen’ ittto defuetade, or been abolifhed, or commutéd into 
finés,—fines, which, from the fmall intereft of the fuperior in 
the exifting conditions, or, at any rate, from the depreciation of 
money fince the date of commutation, have come to be in a great 
méafure mere nominal payments. Such are, the condition of the 
fuperior’s confent to the admiflion of an heir or fingular fuccef- 
for, which had been commuted, * His right of holding, in ward, 

M4 the 


* In correfpondence to feudal ideas, in Scots euftom and law, the 
admiffion of a fingular facceffor is higher taxed than that of an heir: 
becaufe, it might be prefumeable that the heir was miore acceptable to 

the 
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the hereditary eftates of minors ipllowine them meantime mere 
maintenance and education) till of age for military fervice, which 
has been abolifhed ; as has alfo been his guondam right of refuf- 
ing admiffion of female heirs, as unqualified for military duty, 
or his right of interference in her marriage, left fhe fhould in- 
troduce an enemy of the fuperior into the poffeffion. 

The right of fewhold (or right to lands held from a fuperior, 
as fees for military fervice) has thus been gradually vindicated 
(through views of public utility, and the little intereft in, and 
confequent eafy commutation of, the fuperior’s obftructing pri- 
vileges) into the moft complete right of property,—implying the 
unlimited ufe of the fubje&, with its hereditary defcent, to- 
gether with full powers of alienation inter vivos, and of telta- 
mentary deftination mortis caufa. Indeed, without the commu- 
nication of fuch full right of property, the moft effential in- 
ducements to the cultivation and improvement of landed eftates 
“would have been withheld. 

In regard to the right of /eafe-held, (or the tenure. of lands 
occupied, not as fees for military fervice, but for the mere purt- 
pofe of cultivation, upon the reddendum of a rent certain in 
money or in kind), a mode of holding, which, by the law of 
Scotland, can only be of a temporary nature, * but to which, 
as yielding,a mere pecuniary intereft to the fuperior, under no 
circumftances could the jus delectus perfone apply in any view of 
utility; and to which, it only was applied through a moft 
ftrained analogy, its preftations being .moft inaptly aflimilat- 
ed to thofe of military tenure. The right of. deleétus perfona, 
on the part of the proprietor, (though feemingly in courfe of 
gradual relaxation, as the dictate of common fenfe in regard to 
the encouragement of agricultural induftry) has, neverthelefs, 
by fome late decifions of our Courts, been moft unexpectedly 


tightened, 


ae 


the fuperior than a ftranger, inafmuch as he, would be brought up in - 
the fame fentiments of attachment to his chief, as were poffeffed by his 
anceftor. The former is generally taxed in a full year’s rent, the latter 
in/double feu. In England, the prevalence of commercial over feudal 
notions, has reverfed this matter; and, in copyhold, the heir is higher 
taxed than the fingular fucceffor. 

Feuhold in Scotland, is pretty analogous to copyhold in England ; 
the extent of right of property in the latter, is only more limited : the 
copyholder is not permitted to fuffer any cottage or building upon the 
land to fall down, nor ‘is he permitted to cut down trees, without the 
confent of the lord of the manor. 


* See eflay on the endurance of Leafes in No. XXIV. of our Ma~ 
gazine. Conduacr. 
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tightened, in a feeming tendency to relapfe into feudal barbar- 
ifm. 

The very fame views of utility, which led to the completion 
of the right of property in few-hold, ought alfo to have led to 
the very fame extenfion of the right of property, to the tempo=- 
rary tenure of leafe-hold ; inafmuch as it 1s impoflible that any 
kind of induftry can flourifh, but in proportion as it poffeffes 
the fecure profpeét of the enjoyment of its fruits, in perfonally 
ufing, or alienating, or difponing. 

But the very fhort endurance of leafe, commonly granted in 
former times by Scots proprietors to the cultivators of the foil, 
would feem to indicate, that the cultivating tenant was held in 
very low eftimation in comparifon of the military one, whilft 
the precarious fituation in which he was kept, would {till farther 
tend to prevent him from rifing te refpeét, and his rights from 
being regarded. The contempt in which he was thus held, 
would feem to have prevented any great extenfion of his right 
from having been communicated to the cultivating tenant. A 
Jeafe for life, would feem the longeft term of endurance ever 
granted in thefe times, to the moft favoured of the clafs. As, 
however, even this extenfion had led to more enlarged views of 
cultivation, it had early feemed neceffary, to the proper encou- 
ragement of fuch views, to complete fully the tenant’s property 
in fuch leafes, for the time of their endurance: Accordingly, 
from the earlieft notice taken of fuch leafes to this day, the life. 
rent leafe has ever been held in Scots law, to be perfe@lly aliens 
able and transferable. If, however, we confider the preference 
to a liferent, in point of fecurity of endurance, of even an or- 
dinary nineteen years leafe (to tenants at large, who muft ne- 
ceffarily enter to their farms at all various periods of life) ; there 
will certainly appear much ftronger reafon, that the {till higher 
fpirit of cultivation, fuggefted naturally by fuch preferable en- 
durance, fhould have had its full effect given to it, by extend- 
ing, to the holders of leafes of this defcription, the moft com- 
plete property in their leafe, in communicating the moft un- 
limited powers of alienation and transference. And indeed this 
fimilarity of reafon has led fome writers to confider the nineteen 
years leafe as analogous to that of liferent; though, by fome 
late decifions, it unfortunately appears, that the analogy mifera. 


bly 


eee enna. 

+ I allude to decifions 1788 and 1791, in which the power of fub— 
fetting, in a nineteen yearg leafe, was refufed to the tenant, though 
not debarred in his leafe ; and to a recent decifion, by which the tes 
nant was denied the teftamentary power of naming an heir to his leafe. 
This fentence is remitted by the Peers for revifal, 
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bly fails, in the effential circumfances of emancipation from the 
fetters of the jus deleus perfone, and confequently in the powers 
ef alienation and tranmsference.* If we farther confider the 
wery fuperior extent of capital, and of knowledge and fkill, and 
fpirit of enterprife, vefted in the clafs of farmers of the prefent 
day, it is extremely obvious, that the poffefion of fuch advan. 
tages mutt neceffarily excite among them a demand for leafes 
ef fill greater length of endurance, together with the mioft 
complete right of property in the leafe,—that theit outlay of ca- 
pital and kkull and induftry, incorporated with the foil, and em- 
bodied in the leafe, might remain ftill perfe€tly their own, and 
entirely under theit command,—tike the capitel arid induftry of 
other profefhionalifts, invefted m the various fabjeéts to which 
they have applied their induftry. Under fuch advantapes, there 
is little reafon to doubt, that the capacities and powers of the 
exifting race of farmers would, in other réefpeé&ts, be perfectly 
adequate to a cultivationy of that extent and fpirit, of which our 
barbarous ancefters could have hardly formed a conception. 
And, accordingly, leafes of length greatly exceeding the ordi- 
mary period of nineteen years, have both béen very frequently 
granted, and, in confondnce to the foregoing reafoning, have 
been ever held, in the view of law, as perfedtly exeemed from 
the fetters of the jas deleus, and alienable and transferable, 
Jike to the leafe for life.+ This fuperior power of alienation 
and transference would, howevér, prove of fimall avail, in ex- 
citing a {pirit of fuperior cultivation, if (as was fuggefted, in ah 
effay on endurance of leafes formerly given in to this Club) 
the very ftability of the exiftence of fuch long leafes remains 
ftill a matter of uncertainty, at leaft, agaist onerous fingular 
fucceffors to the property of the land; and, perhaps, even a 
gainft fuch as are gratuitous. nia 

e 


* See the immediately preceding note. 
+ It may be doubtful, whether, in the eye of law, this full com- 
letion of the right of property, in leafes of fuch long endurance, has 

en conferred, with a view to the encouragement of that higher fpirit 
of improvement, their fuperior endurance is fitted, ceteris paribus, to 
faggeft ; or, whether it may not have been conferred, merely from the 
analogy they bear, in point of éndurance, to the perpetual right of 
fev-hold, which had previoufly affumed this completion of property, 
atid to which they approximate. It may fuffice, that the end attained 
be good, though the reafons that led to it fhould be futile; only, in 
that cafe, precedent, which is applied by f/milarity of reafon, may be 
evidently mifapplied. 
* P See this eflay in our XX1LV. Namber. 
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The indifpenfable neceflity of the power of free transference 
and alienation of the leafe, to a vigorous and fpirited cultiva- 
tion, is fo glaringly obvious, and fo little needful of illuftration, 
that what I have already obferved may be thought to fuffice, in 
segatd to that part of the queftion which relates to the expe- 
diency of that power. Its expediency will however farther ap- 
peat, when I come to point out the fac of the law, (which I 
fhall immediately proceed to do)—its cramping reftri€tions upon 
the alienation of leafes,—with the manifold bad confequences 
refukting from the evil (pirit of reftriGtion. 
Meantime, I hope my entering fo largely into the hiltory of 
the feudal jus dele@us perfona, in hating its origin in the neceility 
of the times, and fhewing its imapplicability to fubjects of indul- 
try, will be held excafed; becaufe it hath given rife to the 
maxims of Scots law, and to thofe traditionary modes of think- 
aug running confonant to law, which create the legal obftruc- 
tions to the alienation of leafes, and prevent the voluntary 
relaxation of them in the terms of private bargain ; and becaufe, 
however inexpedient it may be, to relinquith e(tablithed cuftoms, 
out of a mere rath fpirit of innovation, it is furely equally fo to 
perfevere in a blind adherence to them, when not only their 
reafon has ceafed, but when they have become pofitively pre- 
judicial. 
I proceed then to point out the extent of the right of propere 
ty in his leafe, communicated to the tenant by the Scots law. 

And, fir, The loweft extenfion of the right of property, im- 
plies in it that it fhall not merely confift in a perfonal poffeffion 
of the fubje& by its poffeffor during life, but that it fhall con- 
tinue a hereditary poffe/ion in his family after his death. 

To this extenfion of the right, was the poffeflion of the land 
fees of military tenants very early carried, moft 2 long 
before the farther extenfion of it into a right of alienation inter 
vives, or of teftamentary deftination mortis caufa, was ever dreamt 


‘A hereditary right to the farming leafe, during its currency in 
the tackfman’s family, would appear alfo to have been communi- 
cated from a very early period *. Indeed, however diminutively 

we 


* But though it might have been an early pradice to grant the leafe 
to the tackfman and bis heirs, yet the legal conflrudion of a tack, as ne~ 
eeffarily inferring fuccefficn to heirs, is of more recent adoption. So late 
as a decifion in 1609, the heirs of the tackfman were denuded of his 
leafe ; becaufle, fucceffion to heirs was not exprefsly articled in the terms 
of the leafe. By later decifions, the maxim is reverfed ; and the leafe 
18 prefumed hereditary, unlefs heirs are expre/sly excluded in its terms. 
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we may conceive of the extent of agricultural capital and {kill 
and induftry of earlier times, the abfurdity muft: have been ob- 
vioufly apparent, of fuppofing that even the/e would have embo- 
died themfelves in the cultivation of the foil, if the profpect of 
their future benefit to the tackfman’s family had been withheld, 
through the falling of the leafe upon the event of his death. 

But although, in rendering the poffeffion of the land, for the 
currency of the leafe, hereditary in the tackfman’s family, the 
proprietor has thus virtually renounced all jus delettus perfone, 
upon the occurrence of that moft probable event, the death of 
the original tackiman, during the currency of even an ordinary 
nineteen years leafe, in thus fubjecting himfelf to the obligation 
of eventually receiving into the poffeffion of his lands, as heirs of 
the leafe, an infant, idiot, madman, or one labouring under any 
of the ftrongeft grounds of perfonal exception; yet is this indif- 
penfable, though very low encouragement to agriculture, defeated 
in a great meafure of its intention, from the refufal of the law to 
allow the tenant to alter in any fhape the natural order of fuc- 
cefion, by his own voluntary deftination. For, to allow the 
tenant a power thus to devife his leafe to another, by his own 
voluntary deed, is looked upon with jealoufy, as giving to him a 
fort of jus delectus as to the occupier of the land, which would be 
a fort of facrilegigus encroachment upon the indefeafible, incom- 
municable, and exclufive prerogative of the jus deledtus of the 
proprietor. Rather, then, than allow of even fuch femblance of 
encroachment, proprietors, in granting hereditary fucceflion to 
the leafe, (to prevent the total extintion of all agricultural en- 
terprize) have thus preferred fubje€ting themfelves to the rifk of 
every objectionable perfon that may offer in the courfe of natural 
fucceffion, to communicating to the tenant any power of choice 
in the perfon of his fucceffor. * 

The fucceffion to the Scots leafe, therefore, ftri€tly follows the 
inftitutions of the Scots law as to other hereditary fucceffion. 
The males exclude the females; the oldeft male and his children, 
in right of reprefentation, excluding all the reft. Where there are 
none but females, thefe fucceed all equally as heirs portioners ; 
the children of thofe predeceafed fucceeding, by right of repre» 
fentation, to the portion of their mothers. 

The difcouragement to all vigorous agricultural enterprize, in 
thus depriving the tenant of all power of voluntary deftination, 
and forcing the fucceflion to the Jeafe into the order of legal and 

natural 


* The power of a tenant to alter the natural courfe of fucceffion, by 
naming a particular heir, would appear to be, as yet, lis /ub judice. See 
a preceding note, 
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natural hereditary fucceflion, will be more obvioufly apparent in 
the courfe of difcufling my next following obfervation, which is, 

Secondly, That the. mere right of hereditary fucceffion has not 
(in regard to any other fubje€&t upon which improving induftry 
can be exerted) been ever confidered as 2 fufficient ftimulant to 
fuch induftry; but that it has.been found, if not abfolutely and 
indifpenfably neceffary, at leaft highly ufeful, to communicate 
to the induftrious the moft full anid complete right of property 
in the fubje& of his induftrious occupation, inferring not mere- 
ly the full and undifturbed perfonal poffeffion and ufe of the 
fubje& in which fuch induftry is fixed, together with fucceflion 
of heirs after the death of the original, but alfo the moft abfo- 
lute power of alieriation during life, and of deftination after 
death, .In regard to every fubject of manufacturing or commer- 
cial induftry, it has been the conftant bent of the Legiflature to 
devife the moft fecure and expeditious modes of the transference 
and alienation of the fubjeéts of property, whether inter vivos 
or mortis caufa, and of rendering them pledgeable (whether with 
or without the confent of the debtor) in fupport of credit, under 
the moft effe€tual arrangements for making them anfwerable to 
and recoverable by the creditor, in the event of the debtor’s death 
ot bankruptcy. It would be abfurd to fuppofe that agricultural 
credit and. enterptize can thrive, upon any other principles, than 
thofe by which the manufacturing and commercial are fupport- 
ed. But yet, in regard to property in leafe-hold—were it not 
that our law, and the confonant courfe of our prejudices, had 
originated in a conftitution of fociety, to which they were fuited 
at the time—and, were we to fuppofe that both had been only 
of recent adoption, it would certainly feem, that, for fome inex- 
plicable purpofe, we had reverfed every maxim upon which 
commercial and manufacturing induftry have thriven, and had 
recourfe to every meafure which could moft effetually check all 
agricultural enterprize, and entirely annihilate all agricultural 
credit. 

According to the law of Scotland, and the confonant modes 
of thinking (which have taken pofleffion of moft Scots landed 
gentry, as alfo of their men of bufinefs, generally limbs ot the 
law, with habits of conception fophifticated by feudality) the 
leafe is confidered as being (and as what ought to be, as much as pof- 
hble)a right of holding, /riétly perfonal to the leflee ; to whom, it 
is prefumed, the proprietor granted it out of peculiar prediection 
for his identical perfon; which muft therefore, on no account, be 
transferred from thay perfon, in violation of the proprictor’s fa- 
cred and indefeafible right of -de/eius: And, though the necefli- 
ty of not extinguifhing agricultural induftry completely, has oe 
torte 
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torted' the extenfion of this’ perfonal right into an heritable one; 
defcendible to the heirs of the leffee, of whom the propricto# 
muft take rife, whether deleGtable’ or nor; yet, left six’ prefim- 
ing to interfere, in any degree, in tle evertife of choice; might 
be of dangerous precedent, leading’to attempts, in‘other ititances; 
at encroachments upon the’ proprietor’s exelufive' righit’ of choice} 
the leffee is debarred: the’ right’ of? even’ aktetingy th any degree} 
tlie natural order of fucceffion, by His own voluntary deftination ; 
and'the leafe, at his death; muft neceffarily’ devolve: toi his heif’ 
at law: * 

Now, a'varicty of very protvable fiippoftions; in regard to hig 
heir at law, may prefent themfelves; im profpeéts to the Holder 
of the leafe, which may prevent the heritable: nature°of his right’ 
from being one whit more encouraging to outlay in improvement; 
than if it had-continued ftritly to be amere:petfonal-right —He 
niay have no heirs:of his own body, and his! air at Jaw miay bet 
a perfon who is but diftantly related; ot! not at all; whonr he does’ 
not regard, or whom he even hates. Inflead' of imptoving, to’ 
the eventual’ benefit of fuch an unwelconie: ficteffor, he muft’ 
with to deteriorate the fubje&, in‘ fo far as- this*can be effeet: 
without materially hurting himfelf ; atid inftead’ of fixing ‘capital 
in the foil, to be eventually carried away by this fort of heir; thag' 
tliruft upon himy againft his choice, by mere ‘deftination of: law, 
he muft wifh to withhold all {uch application, and: to retain ‘his 
capital in his own poflefion, whete‘it is under comrot! of his 
own deftination. 

Circumftances may alfo occur, or be held'in rational contem. 
plation:as probable, even in regard to the heirs of his own body, 
which may prove extremely difcouraging to - the: induftty' of°the' 
leflee-—1ff, He may have a family*of' fons: Hete, then, the 
rule of hereditary facceflion would need to be reverfed, in’ order 
to fuit the moft’ probable: firuation of the: leffee’s*family. Por; 
whilft he himfelf continues-in vigour, he-needs‘not the affiftince” 
of his fons in the management of his farm; they, of courfe, as* 
they grow up, betake- themfelves to other employments; and 
difperfe and fettle in différent and diftant parts; and the younger: 
fon-comes, moft commonly, to be in the place ‘of his father’é‘af 
fiftant. Now, were the order of fueceffion fuited to this‘moft* 
frequently recurring : fituation, or were the matter left tothe’ 
rational deftination of the leffee -himfelf, the: youngeft; and not: 
the eldeft; would becomevheir to the leafe:; Bat the law has dé- 
termined in favour of the eldefti Upon the-death of the Icflée; 


j therefore; 





* The point would appear not yet perfectly decided, See:precedingy 
note. 
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therefore, the. youngeft fon (who is bred to the profeffion,—who 
js,accuftomed to.the management of the particular farm;—who 
could profitably. poffefs.it, even under burden. of provifion to the 
other children): is expelled: Meantime, the eldeft fon, who 
is engaged: at a dittance, or who has been trained: up-to a 
profeflion. of a nature entirely different, can: neither profitably 
occupy nonaverfee ; he can. neither afien the leafe for a purchafe 
price, nor /abfet it for an annual-over-rent, without confent of 
the proprietor. This.confent the proprietor refufés, without any 
reafon afigned:; for it is not- neceflary-te aflign any reafon : the 
farm, therefore, is meceffarily deferted ; and the vacant pofleffion 
reyerts, with: alk its improvements, to the proprietor, without 
the fmalleft recompenfe to the-family of the leffee.—2d; He.may 
havea. family confifting entirely. of daughters. In which cafe, 
what. advantage to his family-can he foref€e in the mere heritable 
nature. of: his leafe; when the farm, upon his death;. from his 
incapacitation of naming. an heir, whom he might burden with 
provifions, muft fall.under the difeordant management of half 2 
dozen, heirs-portioners, all\ poflefiing equal right, who can nei- 
ther. fell: the. leafe: nor fubfet, nor: perfonally occupy with: the 
leaftprofpect of: advantage; and who, in all probability, may 
find it moft for their intereft; tothrow up: the leafe to the pro- 
prietor for nathing.?—Or, 3d, His family, at his death, may be 
minors.or:infapts, who; forthe fame reafons, may be obliged to 
vacate the leafe, as:they:can neither overfte fervants, nor are al- 
lowed by. the: proprietor to affign nor fubfet. 

With fuch probable profpe&s in view, of the eventual forfeiture 
of all benefit of bis expences in improvement to his family, or other ob- 
jeths.of bis rationgl affection and choice, it'cannot be conceived that 
the mere extenfion of right of: inheritance to the leafe- can be-of 
mach avajl in exciting agricultural induftry. 

The true redrefs would be, at-once, to extend to.the temporary 
tenure of. leafe-hold, during. its currency, the fame abfolute and 
unlimited: right of property, which has: been affamed by, and 
conceded to. the perpetual tenure of feu-hold;—implyig com- 
plete powers of alienation inter. vives, and of teftamentary defti- 
Nation miortis caufa. 

But.though the law (or rather practice, which, in this refpect, 
hasicaufed.the law.to fall into defuetude*) has: at length: extend+ 
ed:the right.of. leafe, froma mere. perfonal right, to a defcenda- 
ble right of inheritance, to prevent the total and abfolute extinc- 
tion ofall agricultural induftry ; -yet the law (following its old 

bent, 


*,That.the leafe was not formerly held beritable in law, hus been ob- 
ferved in a preceding note. 
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bent, unheedful of the total change of the circumftances of fo« 
ciety) ftill maintains the fame anxious prefervation, as formerly, 
of the proprietor’s jus deleus, once fo ufeful, though now fo 
noxious: And practice founded upon a prepoffzflion of the im. 
portance of that right, which is foftered by the anxiety of the 
law to give it fupport (much, indeed, as the faith in witchcraft 
prevailed whilft it continued the objeét of legal profecution, but 
failed upon the ena€tment of the nolo profequs of George II.) con- 
curs in refufing to grant the fmalleft relaxation. And the right 
of the leafe-holder (with the mere exeption of inheritance) cons 
tinues ftill, in effet, a mere perfonal and untransferable right, un- 
alienable by the leflee inter vives, and equally incapable of being 
conveyed by his teftamentary deftination. 

The cramping nature of the Scots law, as fixed by decifions of 
Court, in regard to every {pecies of alienation of the leafe, and 
which, if poflible, is refined upon in practice in the terms of 
private bargain, may be thus fhortly ftated. 

Upon a leafe of nineteen years endurance, or of any endurance 
fhort of nineteen years, the leflee, unle/s expre/s powers are given 
him to thofe effects by the terms of his leafe, is held as incapacitated. 

>a mo, To fub/et his farm for annualrent to another perfon. Con- 
firmed by decifions fo late as 1788 and 1791. 

ado, To affign his leafe to another perfon, either gratuitoufly or 
for a price: And this has been confidered as inferring an incapaci- 
tation to make a choice of an heir, even from among his natural 
heirs. This incapacitation, as to affignment, has been long ago 
confirmed by decifions fo early as 1623, 1672, 1680 *. 

Here, it may be proper to.oblerve that, according to the opi- 
nion of Craig, whofe ideas were extremely feudal, a tack obtain- 
ed by a woman, either by private bargain or in courfe of inheri- 
tance, was, ipfo facto, vacated by her marriage, as implying a 
virtual voluntary aflignation. A decifion, however, in oppofition 
to this maxim, was, according to common fenfe, given in 1775. 
‘That fuch a point fhould even have been agitated of fo late a date, 
fhows, however, the prevailing conception of the extreme feu- 
dalifm of Scots law, refpe€ting the fubjec of leafes. 

In regard to aflignation it may be further obferved, that, though 
the tenant is held inhabile to aifign his leafe vo/untarily, yet (in 
fupport of agricultural credit) a ftretch is made in favour of the 
creditors of the tenant, who may force a fale of his leafe for their 
own behoof, by a procefs of adjudication and eviction. So chary, 


however, 


.* And common fenfe might, with equal title, have rejected the av- 


thority of fuch decifions, as it has rejected that of 1609, by which the 
leafe was found uninheritable. : 
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however, is the law in trenching upon the proprietor’s right of 
deleftus, that even creditors may be defeated of this ftretch made 
by law in their favour, if the proprietor, in the articles of the 
leafe, has taken care to infert a claufe debarring all affignation 
whether legal or voluntary: A claufe which, in folly, or with 
finiftrous intention, is often in fact inferted, to the manifeft ef- 
fet either of totally annihilating the tenant’s credit to borrow 
money, or of the forfeiture, in the proprietor’s favour, (upon the 
tenant’s bankruptcy), of fuch money as fools may have lent him, 
and which he has fixed in improvements upon his farm! This 
point was decided in 1747. Even, however, where all affigna- 
tion is debarred by the leafe, redrefs-may {ftill, though very imper- 
fe&tly, and feldom, indeed, to any advantage, be obtained by the 
tenant’s creditors, through a legal device invented by Lord Coving- 
ton when at the Bar, whieh, in the caufe to which he applied it, 
was allowed by the Court in 1770, and fubfequently homologated 
in another cafe in 1791: the device was, the appointment of a fac- 
tor or manager over the farm for behoof of the creditors *. 

There is one curious circumftance, well worthy of remark, re- 
lating to affignation. If the proprietor, in the wording of the 
leafe, fimply debars all affignation, no affignation can take place, 
as already explained: But if he qualifies his debarring of afligna- 
tion, with the exception of the aflignation being granted fo /uch as 
he fall confent to and approve of, in that cafe an affignation will 
take place in fpite of him, unlefs he can produce, before a court, 
a fatisfa€tory reafon to the contrary. It will not, then, fuffice 
the proprietor to fay of the aflignee— 


‘I 


* The amount of this redrefs may be illuftrated by a cafe nearly in 
point. Upon the bankruptcy of an Edinburgh South-Bridge fhop- 
keeper, we fhall fuppofe the Leeds, or Manchefter manufa@turer, his 
creditor, finds, that, by Scots law, he has no power to fell his debtor’s 
goods by the lump ; that he can as little fell the leafe, which (to make 
the cafe more parallel) we thall fuppofe the fhopkeeper had obtained of 
his fhop, and, upon the faith o£ which, he had funk money in repairs, 
rendering it worth more annual rent, and the leafe, of courfe, worth 
purchafe money ; and, in fine, that all the redrefs he can obtain, is the 
privilege of continuing the bankrupt’s bufinefs, by commencing Edin- 
burgh retail fhopkeeper, and placing a factor or fhopman in the fhop, 
ull {uch time as he is indemnified by the profits of the trade! It is not 
probable, after fuch experience of Scots law, that Englifh manufaétur- 
ers would be very liberal in their credit to Scots fhopkeepers. Such, 
however, is the extent of the power of recovery given to a tenant’s cre 
ditors by Lord Covington’s device. Luckily burgh law has fooner 
purged itfelf of the barbarifms of feuddlity than common law: 

VOL. VII. NO. 26. 
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* T do not like thee, DoStor Fell, 

The reafoa why, | can’t well tell ; 

But this, at leaft, I know full woll, 

That I don’t like thee, Door Fell. ’ 
What pity it is that the law, in fupport of agricultural credit, did 
not at all times prefume what it prefumes in this inftance; and 
that a proprietor, refuiimg confent to aihignation of a leafe, fhould 
ever be obliged to produce a reafon why that fhould feem valid to 
the common fenfe of a court ? There certainly could be no man. 
net of oppreffion 1 im prechuding all exercife of mere arbitrary whim 
and caprice | ‘This ftatement affords a pregnant inftance of the 
truth of the general maxim, that ‘ inforcement of public ity fecures 
the rectitude of meafures ; and that all abfurd or tyrannical abufe of 
power would be foamed out of countenance, if obliged openly to appear 
in the face of day.’ “The necetlity of the proprietor, in the inftance 
fpecified, producing better reafons than his own arbitrary whimy 
is founded in two decifions in 1759 and 1785. 

‘Thus, the jus deleétus perfone is, in law conftruction, prefumed 
fif not exprefsly renounced) to be retained; and, of courfe, all 
power of affignation or fubfet to be debarred in all leafes of att 
endurance not exceeding nineteen years. 

But in tacks of the endurance for a life, or for an uncommon 
length of endurance, the jus delecus is, in law, prefumed to be 
renounced, if not expretsly retained in the articles of the leafe; 
and of courfe affignation or fubfet are legal. A decifion in 1794 
found the power of fubfetting implied in a leafe of thirty-eight 
years. * Perhaps the deleéus may be held renounced, alfo,. it 
leafes let by auction. Whether the precife period of nineteen 
years marks the precife boundary within which the jus delecus, in 
law conftruction, reigns, and without which its power is exclud- 
ed, may perhaps be {till doubtful. Decifions have been given, 
comprehending the endurance of nineteen years, and, of courle, 
all below, under the reign of the deleéfus ; and it has hoon decided, 
that the endurance of thirty- eight years, and, of courfe, all above, 
are exempted from its jurifdi€tion: But as to all intermediate en- 
durances—whether (through the hair by hair horfe-tail argument 
of the little difference made by a fingle year) thofe from thirty- 
eight, reckoning downwards, fhall be affimilated to thofe of thirty 
eight—or whether, in reckoning upwards to thofe of nineteen, 
may ftill be uncertain. 

It is curious to obferve how extremes and contraries meet toge+ 
ther. The fewho/d proprietor, poffeffing lands as a fee for military 


fervice, 


* The foregoing ftatement of the law is from Bell’s Treatife om 
Leafes, pages 119—140 
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fervice, obtained an extenfion of his right, from a mere tenancy 
at will to tenancy for life; to perpetual hereditary fucceffion ; 
and to full powers of alienation inter vives, and teftamentary def- 
tination. But, not contented with the moft ample powers of uf- 
ing and difpofing during life, and of dettination after death, to 
any perfons whom he might be fuppofed perfonally to know, or 
for whom he might entertain any rational affection; by the fa- 
mous entail at of 1685, the feuhold proprietor, in common with 
every other perpetual proprietor of land, has obtained fuch an ex- 
travagant ftretch of the liberty and power of teftamentary deftina- 
tion, as amounts to the utmoft pitch of licentioufnefs ;—moft in- 
— cramping and hemming in the power and liberty of alf 
future fucceffors to the poffeflion of the property, and bidding 
fair, in procefs of time, (through the prevailing rage of exercifing 
this power in its utmoft plenitude), to reduce the whole landhold- 
ers of Scotland to the defpicable fituation of mere ufufructuary 
liferenters of their own eftates, deftitute of every rational motive 
to apply the favings from their annuities to land improvement, as 
from thefe alone they can provide for their younger children, and, 
utterly divefted of all credit, to enable them to borrow money for 
that purpofe, from their incapacitation of alienating their propec- 
tp and, of courfe, of pledging it in fecurity for their debts. 
rom caufes direétly the reverfe, the /eafeholder has been placed 
in the very fame awkward and difagreeable fituation. ‘The leafe- 
hold for mere agricultural purpofes, upon the reddendum of rent, 
from tenancy at will, came (reluctantly, indeed, and merely to 
prevent the total extinction of induftry) to a tenancy for years 
certain, and with hereditary fuccefhon, for the currency of the 
term, to heirs. It never attained, like feuhold, to a right of per- 
petuity ; at leaft with few exceptions. * It never could fhake off 
the fetters of the fuperior’s sus delectus perfone, nor acquire, like 
the feuhold, the right of alienation or teitamentary deftination. 
Of courfe, the tenant of a leafe is laid under the very fame dif- 
couragement as an heir of entail, as to expending his capital or 
favings in improvements of the foil, and is equally incapacitated to 
borrow money for the purpofe, from his inhability to pledge his 
leafe in fecurity to his creditors: His tenure is thus reduced to a 
like unenterprifing inefficiency, as the impotent incumbency of an 

heir upon an entailed eftate. + 
Thus, 


* The exceptions are thofe of rentallers or kindly tenants, whofe 
fights came to attain to perpetuity, like to the Englith right of copy- 
hold. ‘There are none of fuch in Scotland but the ie of Lochmaben. 
_ t The extinétion of all ardour, and the deprivation of all power to 
Mmprove, which the landed intereft have brought upon themfelves, 

N 2 througle 
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Thus, the extremes of licentious liberty on the one hand, and 
of defpotic tyranny on the other, in agriculture as in politics, ter. 
minate exa“tly in one and the fame flavery and oppreffion. And 
the view of Scots polity, as affe€ting agricultural induftry, both 
in perpetual proprietors and temporary leafeholders, may furnith 
food either for {pleen or for laughter. 

The Scots law would need confiderable alteration, if it is in. 
tended that agricultural induftry fhould be aroufed to its higheft 
vigour. 

Confiderable more relaxation of entail, and of the rigours of 
the jus deleéus, fhould be granted, than what has been obtained 
by the late Lord Chief Baron’s a& («oth of his prefent Majefty), 
which (like the relaxation of the falt-laws, in favour of the her. 
ring fithery) is burdened with fo many conditions, as greatly to 
defeat its intention to thofe who claim its benefit. The a& 
1685 ought to be annulled, which, at prefent, hangs like a mill. 
ftoue upon the neck of the fpirit of improvement, excepting in 
fo far as the intereft is concerned of eventual heirs of entail, in 
actual exiitence at the time of the repeal, whofe expectations, 
founded upon exifting law, it would be moft injurious to defeat; 
and the teftamentary power ought, thenceforward, to be con- 
fined within thofe equitable bounds, which leaves to pofterity 
the fame extent of the ufe and enjoyment of the earth which is 
claimed by the exifting generation. Such a repeal would, no 
doubt, be equivalent to a rebellion of pofterity againft the mane 
of their anceftors; but what elfe can be expeéted, when power 
has been overftrained, to the effe€t of intolerable oppreflion? 

The cafe of leafe-hold ought alfo to be attended to, as of even 
fuperior importance, in refpe&t of univerfal profitable cultiva 
tion, to that of perpetual property. Let an endurance of leafe, 
equal to the cultivation of lands in the moft wafte ftate of ne 
ture (fay of two or three nineteens of years) be legal and com- 
patible to every defcription of proprietor of lands, and good 
gain{t every {pecies of fucceflor ; barring merely, by irritancy and 
torfeiture, the defeating of expectant heirs of entail, through 

‘low rents, in confideration of grafiums or fines at entry. If 
fuch a power is granted, it will feldom be exercifed to greater 
latitude than neceflary, through the anxiety of ens to 

obtain 


through the excefs of licentious liberty of teftamentary deftination ob- 
tained by the famous aét of 1685, for the mere pleafure of anticipating 
in hope what could never be feen to be enjoyed, the interminable fuc- 
ceffion to their eftates of an imaginary line, conceived merely in idea, 
under the mere mode of poffible exiflence), recals forcibly to one’s 
mind a paflage of fcripture, Math. xix. 12. and laft claufe of the verle. 
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obtain increafe of rent upon renewal of leafe. Farther, let every 
leafe be perfectly affignable and tranfmiflible, pledgeable as fe- 
curity for debt, and evictable by creditors, and difponeable 
entirely at the pleafure of the leffee, as the only mode of per- 
fetly encouraging agricultural induftry, and of eftablifhing a- 
gricultural credit on an equality with the manufacturing and 
commercial, fo as to enable the agricultural profeffionalift to carry 
on bufinefs to the fame extent and efficacy as other profeflionalitts. 
Indeed, there could be no harm in rendering an unsilignable 
leafe a pactum illicitum; excepting, perhaps, in very fhort leafes, 

ted exprefsly for a peculiar purpofe, which the leflee may be 
uppofed peculiarly entrufted with, as peculiarly fitted for the ex- 
ecution ;—fuch, for inftance, as the drefling of a lawn, or the 
nice execution of a rotation of cropping, for a model to a diftri& 
needing examples. A continued traét of good farming, during 
aleafe, is fufliciently fecured by the profeffionalift’s fenie of his 
own intereft, and the deterioration of the land, by reftrictions 
towards its clofe. 

Meantime, much of the difcouragement under whigh leafe- 
hold labours, might be removed, in the terms of the leafe, by the 
landed proprietor bimfelf. Probably he could not, indeed, without 
an.act of Parliament, give certain fecurity of the ftability of his 
leafe, againft every {pecies of fucceflor to the property, if it ex- 
ceeded the ordinary endurance of nineteen years: he could, 
however, upon fuch an unchallengeable leafe, give full encou- 
ragement to the leflee to fix his own capital in improvements of 
his farm, and eftablifh him in full credit for borrowing other ca- 
pitals, to be fo fixed; by relinquifhing entirely his jus delectus, 
and rendering the leafe completely alienable and transferable, 
fubje& to the tenant’s teftamentary deftinations, and an{werable 
for his debts. * 

N 3 Sooner, 





* Perhaps an heir of entail, fucceeding by virtue of entail, and 
not as heir and reprefentative of his predeceflor, confequently not iden- 
tified with him, nor liable, upon that footing, in his deeds and obliga- 
tions—would not be precluded of his sus deleflus, although his prede- 
ceflor had, in the leafes he had granted, exprefsly renounced it. IF 
the entail itfelf had exprefled nothing about leafes, it is probable, that 
the fucceeding heir of entail would be bound no farther than according 
to the ufual conftruétion of law. 

Were the analogy to feudal cuftoms ftri€tly to be followed up, the 
fucceeding heir upon entail, fo far from being precluded from his jus 
delefus, in refpect of the tenant’s power of alienation of his leafe, 
ought not even to be bound to continue as tenant, the perfon whom 
his predeceffor had, from Ais predileion for the perfon, preferred to 

; the 
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Sooner, however, might one attempt to convince a Jew of the 
advent of the Metliah—a Laplander of the nov-exiftence ef witch- 
craft—or a Scots Highlander, of the forgery of the poems of 
Oifian, than attempt to convince moft Scots landed gentlemen of 
the nugatory nature of their jus delefus, in refpe of their own 
intereft, and of the noxious confequences of its retention ; or, 
that agricultural induftry can only thrive upon the fame principles 
upon which all other induftry has ever yet thriven, or ever will. 

The abfurdity of the jus delectus, with its deftruGtive train of 
confequences, are fo glaring, as to elude the force of all argu- 
ment, as Hume obferves of tranfubftantiation ; no argument can 
evince its abfurdity to be greater than it obyioufly appears to 
be, at firft fight; and arguments which do nothing to advancea 
caufe, muft neceflarily appear weak. 

Can the proprietor poflibly conceive, that by retaining his sus 
deleclus, he fecures the occupation of his farm againft all but men 
of {kill and capital? But a common auction would more effec. 
tually fecure the fame thing; as tenants of this defcription can 
afford to bid higheft for the farm. And what tenant, pofieffed 
of fkill and capital, and of any liberality of mind, can be fup- 
pofed to fubje& himfelf under the fetters of a leafe, in which 
the jus delefus is retained? where he muft remain a mere ad- 
fcriptus glebe, incapable, by either affignation or fubfet, of with 
drawing his capital, if on fuch precarious fecurity he could be 
conceived to fink any in his farm, as he might have done, had 
it been invefted in merchandize or manufacture, by the fale of 
the fubject in which it was invefted: where, too, he mui ie 
fuppofed to have voluntarily divefted himfelf of all credit to ob 
tain money to extend his profeffional exertions, from the inca 
pacitation to which he has fubmitted, of granting a pledge of 
fecurity over his proceeds: where, too, his capital, if he-finks 
it in profeflional improvements, is withdrawn from the power 
of his teftamentary dettination; and muft pafs, by ordination 
of law, which he cannot infringe upon; fubjeéted, as it mul 
then be, in many probable cafes already ftated, to eventyal for 
feiture ! 


Or, 


the leafe, but fhould have the power of ejeGing him 5 juft as an invad- 
iug feudal chieftain would have had right to have expelled ‘all the re 
tainers of his antagonift from the invaded territory of which he had 
taken poffeffion. Common fenfe reje€ts as futile, fuch monftrous cor 
clufions, drawn from a forced analegy betwixt fubjeéts fo totally diffi 
milar, as farming and fighting. But I would afk, is there one whit 
more of common fenfe ir any one of thofe analogical inferences which 
arg deduced from the feudal jus delec?us perfona ? 
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Or, ean the proprietor be fuppofed to have an eye’ to fuch 
eventual forfeiture ? can he be fo weak as flatter himfelf that 
any man of common fenfe, will expofe a capital of his own to 
fuch ‘rifks; or that monicd men will be found fo foolith, as to 
lend their money to a leffee, upon an unaffignable leafe, over 
which they can have no pledge of fecurity? However intent 
he may be wpon catching at capital, fixed in improvements of 
his lands, by defrauding the tenant’s creditors, in the even 
of his bankruptcy, or his children and heirs, by forcing an 
abandonment of the leafe, upon his death, he cannot expect 
much capital will be lured within his reach, upon fuch hopelefs 
profpects of fecurity. : 

It is furely more than fuflicient, that landed proprictors have 
contrived to diveft their own clafs, in a great meafure, of every 
rational ftimulus to agricultural improvement; and to have anni- 
hilated, in that clafs, all credit to obtain money to borrow for 
the purpofe, by the extravagant and licentious extenfion of the 
teflamentary power, eflablifhed by the entail a€t 1685. Let them 
beware, left (by a tyrannical circumfcription of every power 
over capit2l, funkin improvement by profeflional farmers, through 
the rigorous exercife of the jus. delecus) they thal! contrive to 
banifh capital entirely from agriculture, and occafion the total 
dereli€tion of it as a profeflion, by every perfon poflefled of ca- 
pital, or of an enlightened mind. 

One is at a lofs whether moft to abhor the tyranny, or 
commiferate the folly of feudal-ridden bujfinefs-men e the law, 
when they witnefs their extreme anxiety and earneftnefs to in- 
fert into leafes, every cramping claufe to preferve the full pre- 
rogative of the proprietor’s jus de/ecTus, and to prevent every at- 
tempt at alienation and difpofal of the leafe; which muft fo ob- 
vioufly tend to banith capital from agriculture, forcing it into o- 
ther occupations, where it can find more fecurity and more free- 
dom of difpofal. The notion of fecuring capital and ikiil to 
farming, dy imprifoning them, when they juffer themjelves to le en- 
trapped, is a filly conception, only fuited to the mean capacity of 
a child. 

To banifh men of {kill and capital and common fenfe, from 
the profeffion of agriculture—taking chance, merely, of gain- 
ing advantages by trick, from fools, in the cafes of eventual 
forfeitare, already mentioned, is furely not for the permanent 
intereft of landed proprietors; and, at any rate, is but a mean 
and defpicable trade, 

I can, however, conceive nothing farther that can be advanced 
in favour of the jus delefus, and its coniequences of debarting 
the free difpofal and alienation of leafes, excepting the fecuring 
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and retaining, in farms, men of good compgnionable and neigh. 
bourly qualities, as tenants. I acknowledge, that, in the inti- 
mate neighbourhood of cohabitation, as inmates in the fame 
houfe, there is confiderable neceflity of conformity of tempers; 
and that, therefore, a leafe of fervice to a houfe fervant, even 
for the common leafe-endurance of nineteen years, under mu- 
tual obligation not to refile, might be fomewhat inexpedient :— 
And, yet we find that the liferent leafe, under mutual obliga- 
tion of adherence of hufband and wife, in moft intimate coha- 
bitation, is not a contract of a very formidable nature to any 
but an old bachelor: For, as Hume very juftly obferves (E/ay on 
Polygamy and Divorces) the mind of man is fo formed, as to fub- 
mit, pliantly, to infuperable neceffity ; fo that quarrels, which 
might proceed to extremities, between people who can feparate 
when they pleafe, are more eafily accommodated (from a fenfe 
of mutual convenience) by people who know that they mu/ live 
together. In fact, fuch a reafon is too ludicrous to deferve being 
ferioufly treated, There is whim, or infolence, in pretending 
to find obje€tions to perfons who do nothing contrary to law, 
and confidering them in the light of a nuifance. 

If, indeed, the proprietor wifhes his lands tenanted by mean- 
{pirited men, of obfequious fawning fervility, he ought to have 
tenants at will, but ought to expect no rent. If he withes for 
men of {kill, and capital, and enterprize, he muft lay his ac- 
count with a fpirit of independence. Whilft his leafes, however, 
retain all the abfurd reftritions of the jus delectus, he will be 
lefs troubled with tenants of this defcription. 

After, however, accepting of tenants for a certain endurance 
of 19 years, whofe behaviour, during fuch a fpace, even a con- 
juror could not divine ; after fubmitting to the inheritance of 
the leafe, and being fubjeéted to all the uncertainties of the dif- 
pofitions of the tenant’s heirs ; after letting the leafe to the high- 
eft bidder, at public or private au€tion ;—after all this, to fpeak 
of private charaéter, as preferred through the proprietor’s fa- 
culty of the difcernment of /pirits, is rank affe€tation, or the ob- 
durate blindnefs of prejudice, or a pitiful attempt to procure 
forfeiture, though by an artifice too grofs to enfnare. F. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Abfirad of Fudicial Proceedings in the Cofe of Mr Ellis at Culfal- 
mond, againft his Heritors, for Repairs. 
Sik, 
As, of late, many difputes, and much animofity, have arifen on 
the fubject of building and repairing manfes and offices, it will 
give 
s 
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give great fatisfation to a numerous clafs of your readers, fhould 
you think the following cafe, on which a decifion has been given 
by the Court of Seffion, worthy of a place in your ufeful Ma- 
azine. 

: Soon after Mr Ellis was appointed to the parith of Culfal- 
mond, he applied to his heritors for fome alterations and 
repairs of his manfe and offices; feveral of which appearing to 
them unreafonable, they refufed to execute. Mr Ellis then ap- 
plied to the prefbytery of Garioch, who decerned to the extent 
he wanted; and, upon the heritors refufing to implement the 
decreet, appointed contractors to give in eftimates to them for 
executing the work. The execution of this decreet of prefby- 
tery, the heritors fufpended by an interdi€t obtained from the 
Lord Ordinary, by whom the parties were afterwards heard, and 
the following interlocutor pronounced, 2th of May 1803. ‘ Hav- 
ing confidered the obje€tion given in by the fufpenders, and the 
anfwers thereto by the charger, and whole procefs, Repels the 
objections, in fo far as they are founded upon the nature of the 
repairs themfelves, ordered by the preibytery; but finds that the he- 
ritors, if they undertake to execute the fame work in a proper fufh- 
cient manner, are entitled to employ their own workmen, inftead 
of paying the fums awarded by the prefbytery, to contra¢tors alfo 
appointed by the prefbytery; and fuftains the objections on this 
head ftated againft the decree ; and, on the whole matter, fuf- 
pends the letters /mpliciter, to the effect that the parties may a- 
gain apply to the prefbytery, and that the whole matter may be 
properly adjufted : Finds no expences due to either party, and 
decerns. (Signed) Wuittram MiLvar.’ 

Againft this interlocutor, fo far as it feemed to recognize a 
right in prefbyteries to decree alterations in manfes inftcad of 
repairs, the heritors reclaimed. The Lord Ordinary, however, 
with fome explanations, adhered. The prefbytery then took up 
the matter de nove, and decerned repairs to a much larger ex- 
tent than before. 

The moft material alterations from their former decreet, were, 
an addition to the manfe, of two rooms, inftead of removing the 
ftair-cafe from the back to the front of the manfe, and convert- 
ing one room into two; building a hen-houfe and garden wall 
of ftone and lime, five feet three inches high, coped with ftone, 
inftead of dry-{tone wall, four feet high, coped with feal. To the 
addition to the manfe, the heritors agreed ; but obje€ted to the 
hen-houfe, to the garden wall of ftone and lime, and te more 
accommodation of offices than one barn, and a ftable and byre 
fufficient for holding ten black cattle and horfes. Whereupon 
‘the caufe was brought before the Inner-Houfe, when the follow- 
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ing judgement was given.—‘ Edinburgh, 3d July 1803. Upon 
report of Lord Glenlee, and having advifed the mutual informa. 
tions for the parties, ‘The Lords find that the charger is not en- 
titled to the kiln and kiln-barn, nor to the hen-houfe, and that 
the heritors are not bound to build or repair them, nor to en- 
clofe the garden with a ftone and lime wall, but only with a dry- 
{tone wall; and, with thefe variations, find the letters orderly 
proceeded : Find the fufpenders liable in the expence of extra, 
but in no other expences, and decern and remit to the preiby- 
tery to proceed accordingly. (Signed) Itay Campse tt.’ 

The above decifion may have the happy effeQ of directing 
both heritors and clergymen how to a& in future; for the ex- 
traordinary power which prefbyteries have in the firft inftance, 
where they are not only a party, but alfo both judge and jury, 
(a power perfectly inconfiftent with the principles of our civil 
rights), has in fome places been attended with much diftrefs to 
the {maller heritors, who have at prefent many heavy taxes to 
pay; and there is fome reafon to fufpe& that an ill-founded and 
very reprehenfible opinion has gone abroad, that our higher 
courts are partial to the clergy, which has made the decreets of 
prefbyteries more extravagant, and thereby intimidated the heri- 
tors to fubmit, rather than plunge themfelves into an expenfive 
Jaw-procefs. Having no other alternative given them, the heri- 
tors of Culfalmond have therefore much merit in bringing this 
procefs before an impartial tribunal; and it is to be hoped thar, 
in future, manfes will be built of legal dimenfions, and that the 
heritors will not be diftrefled any longer in building high garden 
walls and out-houfes, more calculated for an extenfve farm, than 
a glebe of afew acres. ‘That this mortar-tub warfare, which 
has been extending its baneful influence, may give place to that 
Chriftian harmony which ought to fubfilt betwixt paftors and 
their flocks, muft be the earneft with of every honeft man. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient fervant, 
December yth, 1805. An Heriror. 


, TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Valuation of Parfonage-Teinds. 
Sir, 

TuovucH much of late has been wrote on the fubje& of 
teinds, and, in particular, feveral papers have appeared in your 
Magazine on that fubjeét, yet there is a point very interefting to 
all heritors, whofe parfonage-teinds are valued in vi€tual, as, ac- 
cording to the equitable fpirit of our good old laws, all parfonage- 
teinds are, or ought to be, which has either been altogether over- 
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looked, or but flightly touched, by any late writer upon that fub- 
ject, who has come under my obfervation. 

I beg leave, therefore, through the medium of your Magazine, 
to lay before the public, and particularly before thofe landholders 
who may be in danger, without being aware of it, a recent caufe, 
which, in the eye of equity, when underftood, will appear hard, 
as it is trong. ‘The cafe is this, the minifter of our parith lately 
fued his heritors for an augmentation. ‘The heritors, for a time, 
united in oppofing it, upon the ground of the whole teinds of the 
parith being exhaufted bY the old ftipend, which he and his pre- 
deceffors had been in ufe of receiving for above a century, in 
terms of an old decreet of locality produced by him at the com- 
mencement of the procefs. 

This objeGtion being overruled, the heritors unfortunately in- 
volved themfelves in a tedious and expenfive litigation with one 
another for fixing the locality ; and, on produétion of titles, it 
was, after a long conteft, ultimately found by the Court, that 
one heritor, the proprietor of nearly the one halt of the parifh, of 
whofe parfonage lands a noble Earl is titular, had, by adminicies, 
proven, that the parfonage-teinds of his lands were, in 165°, va- 
lued in (Scotch) money, agreeably, of courfe, to the real or fup- 
pofed value of the parfonage-teinds of faid lands at that time. 
Another heritor, whofe lands in the parifh, though pretty exten- 
five, do not amount, nor ever did amount, in their produce or 
value, to the one third of the former, produced a decreet on re- 
cord, in the Teind Office, of a valuation of the parfonage-teinds 
of his lands, all eftimated in vidua/. 

Both valuations are exhaufted by the miniflcr’s old and aug- 
mented ftipend; by which the former heritor, whofe lands, al 
ways abundantly produétive of corn, the rea! par/fonage-teind, is 
not at ail affected with the burden of the new augmented flipend; 
while the latter heritor, whofe lands, which never were, at any pe- 
riod, equal in value, in per/onage-teind, to the one third of the former, 
happening to be valucd in vidual, the alone equal method, as is 
obvious, of valuing parjonage-teinds, in confequence of the former 
heritor not being burdened with any fliare, is heavily affefled. 

It may be afked, What can be done to relicve an heritor fo 
grievoully circumftanced? In rea/on and ‘egiity, the anfwer is 

lain. 

In all cafes of this kind, rate the money in viétual, according 
to the fiars of the county or diftrict (if there be different fiars in 
the fame county) where the pariih is tituated, for feven years pre- 
ceding that in which the valuation in money took place; and 
thus make victual, as it really is, the bafis of parfonage-teinds in 
augmenting flipends: And Iam forward to maintain, that a mode, 
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fuch as the one above fuggelted (no original idea of mine), is con- 
formable to the fpirit of the old laws, which are obvioufly found- 
ed on reafon and juftice ; for the pure objet of thefe laws is to 
promote equity, not to fanétion inequality and oppreffion. 
Bedrule, OGtober 26th 1805. Amicus JusTiTI2. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

The third paragraph of the above letter being indiftin€ly ex- 
preffed, we were under the neceflity of making fome alterations 
upon it; and are doubtful whether the writer’s fentiments may 
have been correétly embraced in the fhape they are now prefented. 
If we have fallen into error, and the author chufes to point it out, 
we will, with pleafure, bring forward an amendment in the fub- 
fequent Number. » ING 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Obfervations on a Paffage in the Statiftical Account of Renfrew. 
¢ There is no part of Scots agriculture more difficult to determine, than 
what crop fhould precede wheat. Fallow ought, if poffible, to be 
avoided, as it is a lofing year. Wheat after turnips (unlefs {pring 
wheat) is liable to the fame objeétion, at leaft if the turnips are 
fuffered to come to perfection. The crop of potatoes being ready 
for gathering when the wheat ought to be fown, is a ftrong temp- 
tation to make the one follow the other ; but potatoes, inftead of 
enriching, rather exhauft the foil, and make the ground too loofe 
and open, which endangers the crop of wheat during the frofts. 
Oats—barley—clover—wheat would perhaps be the beft rotation 
where the ground was rich enough for it. ” 
Stat. Acc. of Renfrew, Vol. £1. p. 174. 

Sir, 
Perhaps no publication in exiftence is calculated to convey fuch 
a particular and correct view of the internal ftate of North Bri- 
tain, as the Statiftical work publifhed by that a€tive and patriotic 
perfonage Sir John Sinclair, Bart. The comprehenfive and mul- 
tifarious information therein detailed, furnifhes a complete prof- 
pect of the rural, commercial, and political ftate of every diftria, 
even thofe moft remote ; while the judicious obfervations concern- 
ing many branches of improvement, muft neceflarily produce the 
moft beneficial confequences to fociety. In faét, the prefent dif- 
pofition after economical inquiries originated with the Statiftical 
Account. It was foftered and increafed by the agricultural fur- 
veys made under the adminiftration of the fame diftinguifhed per- 
fonage ; and, with much probability, the fuccefs of your Maga- 
zine may, in a great meafure, be attributed to the bias or inclina- 
tion previoufly given to the public mind in favour of rural invefti- 
gations. 
I 
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I have perufed the feveral volumes of the Statiftical Account 
oftener than once: ftill, as the fource of important informa- 
tion, they engage my attention when leifure from active bufinefs 
permits me to confult them. ‘The fubjedts treated of being of a 
mifcellaneous defcription, and generally difcufled with much abi- 
lity, occafions me feldom to lay down a volume but with regret. 
In fhort, every perfon withing well to the profperity of the coun- 
try, mutt be interefted in the topics there illuftrated, and account 
the time {pent in exploring them moft beneficially employed. 

Such, in a general point of view, are my fentiments concern- 
ing this extenfive and valuable publication ; but {till there is chaff 
to be found among the corn, and tares among the wheat. In fe- 
veral refpeéts particular authors have erred, efpecially when agri- 
cultural matters come under their cognifance. I might, as a proof 
of this, notice the erroneous opinions delivered by three fourths 
of thefe gentlemen concerning be impolicy of having large farms, 
had not one of them been already tried amd condemned in the 
Firft Number of your Magazine. I might alfo condefcend upon 
the vifionary,and unfounded ftatements often made refpecting the 
pulling down of cottages, were it not fufliciently underftood, by 
every practical agriculturift, that, in thefe inftances, effe& has 
been miftaken for caufe; or, in other words, that, as the clafs 
called cottagers now flock to towns and villages for the fake of re- 
gular employment, the farmer fo circumftanced as to have cot- 
tages on his farm, has no alternative, when the cottagers defert 
him, but either to pull down the houfe, or to be at the trouble 
and expence of upholding an empty one. But, leaving thefe ge- 
neral refleétions, I beg leave to felect a particular paflage from 
the Statiftical Account of Renfrew, Vol. Ll. p. 174, given at the 
top, by way of motto, as the ground work of this eflay. With 
your permiffion I fhall take this motto for my text, and endeavour 
to prove, not that the reverend author was in the right, but di- 
rectly the reverfe, namely, that he was altogether wrong. 

The fubjeét naturally divides itfelf into four branches. 1. What 
crop fhould precede wheat? 2. Ought fummer fallow to be a- 
voided as an unprofitable practice ? 3. Can the culture of turnips 
or potatoes be fubftituted in the place of naked fummer fallow ? 
4. Is oats, barley, clover, and wheat, a good rotation even on the 
richett foils? A few detached remarks, by way of improvement, 
fhall conclude the whole. 

To begin with the firft branch of inquiry, namely, What crop 
fhould precede wheat ? 

The moft enlightened and judicious agriculturifts are now per- 
fectly fatisfied, that wheat may be profitably cultivated after any 
leguminous crop, providing the ground is clean and fulliciently 
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enriched, either naturally or artificially. In this view, fo diffi- 
culty arifes with regard to the crop which fhould precede wheat ; 
for tie hufbandman has an extenfive choice, out of which he can 
make a feledtion. Upon ftrong foils, -befides fummer fallow, he 
has beans, which, when drilled and horfe-hoed, are an excellent 
preparative for wheat; and crops are often got in this way not 
inferior to thofe produced on the beft cultivated failows. Peas, 
tares, and broad clover alfo offer themfelves, and may be intro- 
duced at particular times with advantage, fo as a variety may be 
gained, always agreeable to nature. On light foils, turnips, po- 
tatoes, beans and peas drilled, clover, &c. Sc. may each be pro- 
fitably fucceeded by wheat. In fhort, no crop cultivated in Bri- 
tain has fo many parents as wheat; therefore, the doétrine laid 
down in the text is totally unfounded, and admits of confutation 

e moment it is mentioned. 

‘This leads us to the fecond branch of the method: and here 
we mean to thew, 1. That the praétice of fummer fallow is not 
unprofitable; 2. That land, at leaft in North Britain, cannot be 
managed in a hufbandman like way, if fummer fallow is avoided ; 
3. ‘That on fome foils this praétice may not only be fuccefsfully 
executed, but a crop gained in the fame feafon. 

1. What is fummer fallow, or rather what are the objects pro- 
pofed by the feveral operations, which, in the aggregate, confti- 
tute the practice that goes under that denomination? Summer 
fallow confifts in working the ground at a feafon of the year, 
when ploughing ard harrowing may be performed in fuch a way 
as to loofen and cut the furface foil fufficiently, and allow root 
weeds to be extirpated and deftroyed. When land is foul, no 
work in winter, and feldom even in the fpring feafon, will an- 
fwer thefe purpofes. Hence, it becomes neceflary to perform the 
requifite operations in the fummer months, when the days are 
long, the weather dry, and time allowed for executing them with 
precifion and fuccefs. 

Now, can a practice be confidered as unprofitable, which, if 
neglected, would leave the foil to be devoured and confumed by 
weeds? We prefume few people, except clofet farmers, or fuch 
as calculate their — at the fame amount, whether the ground 
is in good or bad order, will maintain the affirmative. That an 
unproductive ‘year will neceffarily lefflen their computations, is 
readily granted ; but fuch miftaken notions will not lead the prac- 
tical tarmer aftray.. He knows by experience, that, under the 
very beft management, poffeffion of the furface will gradually be 
gained by its original inhabitants; and that though his adtive ex- 
ertions may reftrain them for a few years from doing much mif- 
chief, yet periodically he muft attempt their complete removal, 
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otheiwife his crops would be diminifhed both in quantity and 
quality. It is not meant here to fay one word concerning the pe- 
riods when this procefs fhould be repeated. ‘This mutt be left to 
the wifdom and judgment of the farmer to determine. We 
merely argue im favour of the abftra&t queftion, namely, the ne- 
ceflity of fummer fallow, if good hufbandry is intended. ‘That 
the practice is profitable, when judicioutly exercifed, is unque- 
flionably true: indeed, it has been remarked by many, that as 
they increafed their fallow breaks, in like manner was their ttack- 
yard increafed m the fucceeding year. Summer fallow, in fact, 
may be chara€terized as admitting the perfection of ploughing ; 
therefore, if good ploughing be neceflary to enfure weighty crops, 
by confequence fummer fallow muft be viewed as a fundamental 
principle of good hutbandry, without which no perfeét practice 
can be ettablifhed. 

2. Summer fallow is neceflary, on all foils and fituations, 
but more particularly fo in North Britain, where harvefts are 
late, winters long, {pring feafons often wet, feldom permitting 
the execution of field work, unlefs it be the feed-furrow and 
harrowing procefs. How land can be expected to remain clean, 
or in a ftate proper for the growth of artificial crops of corn and 
grafs, when only wrought betwixt harvelt and feed-time, a period 
in which fmall benefit can be derived from tillage, except pre- 
paring a feed-bed, is not eafily figured. A full proof of what 
we are attempting to enforce, may be procured by viewing the 
condition of the ground in the vicinity of large towns. ‘There, 
the occupiers, from enjoying an opportunity of purchafing mae - 
nure, are tempted to perfevere in a conttant round of cropping, 
thinking to fmother their enemies, inftead of dragging them out, 
neck and heel, as done by their brethren not fo happily fituated. 
View the fields, however, in fuch fituations, with a farmer’s eye, 
and it will inftantly be difcovered that, though rich and full of 
manure, they are comparatively unproductive. At feed-time, 
the roots of every fpecies of weeds may be difcovered, but in 
June and July, the enemy appears in all his glory, hoifting his 
annual colours, whilft the troops lifted for perennial fervice are 
encamped and entrenched on the bottom ground. High rents 
ate one reafon given for neglecting fummer-fallow in fuch fitua- 
tions: but this circumttance furnifhes no folid excufe; on the 
contrary, it-is demonftrable, that an increafed rent ought to fti- 
mulate the tenant to keep his land clean and in good order, fo as 
crops may be raifed from which it can be paid. A farmer will 
be better paid for fallowing land at 5]. per acre, than what is of 
indifferent quality, and rented at twenty fhillings. ‘The expence 
of labour is not greater in the firft than in the laft cafe: the 
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effects, both of tillage and manure, will prove more lafting and 
beneficial ; whilft the increafed produce is of infinitely greater 
value. At any rate, as the value of produce muft, on the whole, 
bear a relative proportion at all times to that of rent, there is the 
fame inducement, if not a greater one, to fallow land at this 
time, than formerly, when rents were nominally much lower. If 
an additional boll can be got from an acre, the value of that boll 
is 50 percent. more than in former times. 

3- Many foils may fuccefsfully be fummer fallowed and crop- 
ped in the fame feafon. Witnefs all the real turnip foils, which 
are rather benefited than injured by carrying a crop of that root, 
efpecially if the produce is confumed on the fpot. Owing toa 
dry furface and open bottom, fuch lands may be wrought imme- 
diately after the {pring grain is fown; and being tender, and 
reduced with facility, quickens and other root weeds which in- 
feft them, are eafily drawn out and extirpated. Even when not 
altogether clean at feed-time, it is wonderful what effects are 
produced by the horfe and hand-hoe; and the foliage of the crop, 
by the fhade which it gives, generally occafions every thing left 
by the horfe and hand-hoe to be completely deftroyed. With 
the exception of fuch foils as are now defcribed, a bare fallow 
ought never to be omitted, when land affumes a dirty afpect. In 
fome fituations cleanlinefs may be much longer preferved than in 
others; but in all, a conftant difpofition prevails to return to their 
primitive and original ftate. 

We come now to the third head, namely, Can the culture of 
- turnips and potatoes be fubftituted in the place of naked fummer 
fallow ? 

Referring to what is faid in the paragraph which precedes this 
head, wherein we exprefsly allowed, that, on real turnip foils, the 
culture of that root renders bare fallow unneceflary, we prefume 
that there is {mall occafion for argument refpe€ting the confe- 
quences of potato eee Almoft every cultivator with whom 
we are acquainted, is fatisfied that, notwithftanding potatoes are 
a moft excellent article of food, yet the hufbandry given to them 
is by no means adapted to clean the ground in any thing like a 
perfeét manner. Potatoes muft be planted early, by the 1ft of 
May at furtheft, when in ordinary feafons little progrefs can be 
made in the fallowing procefs. ‘They can neither be fo complete- 
ly horfe and hand-hoed as turnips, becaufe their fibres would 
thereby be endangered ; and, what is worfe, thefe procefles mult 
be relinquifhed at a period of the year when both annual and per- 
ennial weeds are moft effe€tually deftroyed. The potato, after 
all, is a great robber. ‘To enfure a good crop, much dung mutt 
be beftowed, whilfl little or none is returned. In the or 
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hood of a large town, where dung may be purchafed, and the 
crop have a good market, potato hufbandry may be eligible, on 
account of its profits; but in country places, where dung is fearce, 
and rarely to be purchafed, and where the crop can in few cafes 
be marketed, without fubjecting the owner to much trouble and 
inconvenience, there can be no doubt concerning its inutility, e- 
{pecially if carried on extenfively. The land is not fufficiently 
cleaned; manure is wafted and diffipated ; much labour occafi- 
oned, whilft profit is rarely derived by thofe who embark in fuch 
hufbandry. Potatoes, to a certain extent, that is, to fupply 
home coniumption, are highly ufeful and advantageous; but, 
when fubftituted as a fallow crop, the object in view will not be 
accomplifhed. 

In the fourth and laft place, Is oats, barley, clover, and wheat, 
a good rotation, even on the richeft foils? To this interroga- 
tory, it may be replied, that inftead of being a good rotation, 
it is the very worft that poflibly can be imagined; and, that 
the richer the foil, fo much the worfe is the rotation indi- 
rectly recommended by the reverend gentleman, from. whofe 
ftatiflical account our text is extracted. Let us, fee what is to 
follow the wheat crop? Why, oats to be fures becaafe, the 
courle being ended, a new one muft recommence. ' But what 
kind of a crop of oats would be got, when wheat was the pre- 
vious crop, efpecially as that wheat fucceeded clover, raifed with 
barley which had followed oats? But, repeat the rotation twice 
or thrice, (and if it be the beft rotation the fequence fhould be 
invaried), the land would be rendered ufelefs, unlefs fo far as 
fome advantage might be got from the holt of weeds occupy- 
ing the premifes, to the utter exclufion of corn and artificial 
grafles. is 

The reverend gentleman, p. 170, defcribes the foil of his 
parith, generally, as of good quality, * capable of yielding ex- 
cellent crops of the different forts of grain ufually cultivated in 
Scotland.’ Under the circumftances of the cafe, it cannot be 
reckoned unpardonable prefumption, to fuggeft fome other ro- 
tations to the Renfrew cultivators than what he has condefcend- 
edupon. He {peaks of three different foils, viz. light fand, ftrong 
clay, and deep loam. For the firft fort of foil, turnips, barley, 
clover and oats, are the moft eligible crops. For the fecond, fai- 
low with dung, wheat, clover, and. oats, may prove highly ad- 
vantageous: but if manure is plentiful, the oats may be fucceed- 
ed by beans and wheat, which forms the moft beneficial courfe 
of modern hufbandry. For the third, 1. Fallow without dung; 
2. Wheat, which ought to be dunged on the ftubbie; 3. Beans 
and peas drilled and horfe-hoed; 4. Barley with feeds; 5. Clo- 
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ver, which may be either cut or paftured, according to circum. 
ftances; dung to be applied on the clover ftubble or pafture 
fward, before breaking up for, 6. oats; thefe to be fucceeded 
by, 7- drilled peas and beans; and, 8. wheat. By thefe methods, 
crops may be raifed, of from 30 to 40 per cent. greater value 
than could be produced, accq@rding to the rules prefcribed by our 
author. We are not acquainted with the foils of Renfrew pa- 
rifh ; but, taking them as defcribed by the author, our directions 
are fhaped accordingly. 

A few detached remarks fhall now be offered, by way of im- 
provement of the fubjeét before us. 

1. We would remark, that it is'extremely foolifh to prefcribe 
rules, or lay down fyftems, for the dire€tion or government of 
profeffional people, unlefs he who undertakes to prefcribe, is 
tolerably well acquainted with the fcience or art which is under 
his confideration. To write a ftatiftical account, and defcribe 
the prefent ftate of a diftri€t, may be performed in a fatisfac- 
tory way by any perfon of general information, though unac- 
quainted with the practice of agriculture; but to fuggeft im- 
provements in that art, or even to animadvert upon its practice, 
requires qualifications of a different nature. He who fteps into 
the fhoes of a teacher, ought to be fomething verfant, not only 
with she theory, but alfo with the pradtice of the fcience or art 
which he profeffes to teach. 

2. That though, as a body, no clafs of men are more enlight- 
ened, and better informed, than the eftablifhed clergy of Scot- 
land, yet it muft be evident to every one who perufes the fta- 
tiftical volumes, that feveral individuals have indulged a prag- 
matical difpofition, inconfiftent with the general fpirit of that 
highly eftimated work. Hence, it is to be lamented, that the 
refpectable editor did not ufe the pruning knife more liberally, 
and lop off excrefcences, fuch, for inftance, as the note which 
is the ground-work of this eflay. Had the pruning knife been 
impartially and judicioufly ufed, the editor would not only have 
exalted his own character, but added greatly to the character of 
the work; fuch a paffage as the one criticifed, being calculated 
to depretiate it in the eyes even of a tyro in hufbandry. 

3. It would haye been attended with numerous advantages, 
had the feveral accounts, fo far as rural matters were included, 
been examined by profeflional men before they were prefented 
to the public, which, at leaft, would have afforded a fair oppot- 
tunity of fuggefting many important amendments. What is an 
Englith agriculturift; or any agriculturift whatever, to think ef 
the hufbandry of Scotland, when he obferves the rotation of 
oats, barley, clover, and wheat, recommended in one of our 
moft popular publications ? ARATOR. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 

Ir the operation of the fyphon were not. of itfelf extremely 
obvious, I am afraid the plate in your laft would not much tend 
to‘render it more intelligible; for the reafon fuggefted, however, 
I judge it unneceflary to occupy room in your ufeful Work, in 
correcting it. I would juft beg leave to obferve (what has re- 
cently come to. my knowledge) that the top of Clements Wells 
diftillery, is fo much below the level of the water in the fteam 
engine pit, that the difcharge from the fyphon is into the refer- 
voir upon the houfe-top; fuperfeding, thus, any occafion for 
the hand-pump. Iam, yours, &c. 

Newlands, 11th March 1806. Cras. FINDLATER. 


—_——— 


[Mr Burnett, Sheriff-depute of the county of Haddington, 
having obligingly permitted Mr Farrgatrn, his fubftitute, to 
favour us with a fight of the proof taken for afcertaining the 
fiars of that diftri€t, crop and year 1805, we are enabled to pre- 
fent a corre€t account of the quantities and prices of grain ac- 


tually fold or purchafed, fince laft harveft, to the firft week of 
March, by fixty-one perfons, feleCted from different parifhes of 
that county. Whilft, as in duty bound, we offer our beft thanks 
to thofe Magiftrates, for furnifhing us with fuch valuable and 
authentic information, we truft that confiderable light will there- 
by be thrown on the mode adopted for afcertaining the an- 
nual fiars; aud faéts faurnifhed, from which the ftate of agricul- 
ture there may in fome meafure be eftimated.] 


Quantity of Grain deponed to, before the Sheriff of Haddington, 
March 1806, in the Proce/s for <Afcertaining the Fiars of that 
County, and Prices at which it was Bought and Sold for ready 
Money, being all of Crop 1805, and delivered within the bounds 
of the County. 

Wheat. 


357 Bolls at . 105 Bolls at 
464 do. at . 734 do. at 
8do. at + - . 166 do. at 
248 do. at . 141 do. at 
1o do. at . gd. | 707 do. at 
440 do. at . 14 do. at 
t11 do. at . 6d.| 264 do. at 
350 do, at . 1411 do. at 
02 


36s. 6d. 
363. 
358. 8d. 
358. 6d? 
3a” 
348. od. 
348. Od. 
943i 
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W heat—Continued. 


338. 6d. 16 Bolls at 
338. 3d. | 2896 do. at 
335: gido. at 
325s. od. 67 do. at 
32s. 8d. | 149 do. at 
328. 6d. 8do. at 
32s. 88 do. at 
31s. 7d. 6do. at 
31s. Gd. 16 do. at 
Zts. 3d. 15 do. at 
313. 19 do. at 248. 

308. od. 14 do. at 225. 

308. 6d. 20do. at + = @os. 6d. 


471 Bolls at 
417 do. at 
1831 do. at 
6y do. at 
350 do. at 
1552do. at 
7627 do. at 
169 do. at 
1447 do. at 
3do. at 
3726 do. at 
17 do. at 
586 do. at - 


30S. 
29s. 
295. 
29s. 
28s. 
28s. 
27S. 
278. 
255. 


‘esc Bar eee O 8 

ec een eevee 6 
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Total quantity of wheat 27,134 bolls, which fold for 44,1841. 
12s. 1d., or at the average price of 11. 12s. 6,9,d. per boll. 

The eftablithed cuftom of the county of Haddington is to con- 
fider this average price, as the fecond or medium fiars, to which 
24 per cent. is afterwatds added, and to form the firft or higheft 
fiars out of the feveral quantities fold above the general medium. 
According to this rule, as there were 8668 bolls fold above the 


average of 1]. 128. 6,4d., the value of which amounted to 
15,256]. 14s. 3d., or rl. 15s. 25-d. per boll, the firft or higheft 
fiars, after adding 21 per cent. thereto, are 1]. 16s. ofd. Again, 
the third, or loweft fiars, being formed out of the feveral quan- 
tities which fold below the general average, and as thefe a- 
mounted to 18,466 bolls, the value of which was 28,9271. 17s. 
16d.; the third, or lowelt fiars, with the addition of 24 per cent., 
ate tl. 12s. 13d. 

It is not our bufinefs to inveftigate the caufe why 24 per cent. 
is added to the feveral averages. It is fufficient, under exifting 
circumftances, to ftate, that fuch has been the ptactice in the 
county of Haddington for one hundred and thirty years palt, 
though of late mach complained of by many people. Even the 
principles upon which the higheft fiars are afcertained, have 
been confidered as unequal and illufory. In fa&t, the genetal 
medium is the real fiars; and the prefent praétice ferves no 
parpofe, except to increafe rents and minifters’ ftipends. In 
making thefe remarks, which in like manner apply to the other 
grains, it is altogether foreign to our intention to convey the 
moft diftant refleétion againft the worthy gentlemen to whofe 
management this bufinefs is entrufted. ‘The plan was adopted 
and acted upon, long before they came upon-the ftage; has 
been fanctioned by the fuperior Court; and, we believe, could 
not be changed without an enactment of the Legiflature. P 
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Barley. 

335. 845 bolls * 
32s. 6d. | 408 do. 

328, 650 do. . 
31s. g60 do. at 
308. 6d. | 469 do, at 
305. 28 do. at 
298. 309 do. at 
28s. gd. | Godo. at 
28s. 6d. | 218 do, at 
207 do. at 28s. 54.do. at 
152 do. at 278. 8 do. at 
651 do. at 26s. 6d. 7 do. at 


Abfira® 4 of Barley, Crop 1805. 
Bolls. Value. 
6937 pie ES LTS L.g19t:2:9 
The general medium thereof is 11. 6s. 54.4d., which, with the 

addition of 24 per cent. makes the fecond fiars tl. 7s. 14d. The 
higheft fiars, formed out of 2921 bolls, which fold above the ge- 
neral medium, with the addition of 24 per cent., are 11. gs. 10d. 
And the loweft fiars, formed out of 4016 bolls, which fold be- 
low the medium, are 11. 5s. 2d. 


Oats. 
25s. - | 1394 bolls at 
-248. 6d. ig do. at 
248, 3d. | 4o1do. at 
24S. 32.do. at 
238. 6d. | 2072 do. at 
235. 58 do. at 
22s. 9d. | 180do. at 
229. 6d. | 799 do. at 
22s. 168 do. at 
21s. 6d. | g85 do. at 
21s. 3d. so do. at 
21S. 279 do. at 
20s. od. 8do. at 
208. Gd. | 387 do. at 
20s. 3d. 88 do. at 
295. 10 do. at 
19s. 6d. 27 do. at 
Igs. 3d. 1o do. at 
Abftrad of Oats, Crop 1805. 
Bells. Value. 
41785 - - - L. 11,285:15:10 
i*9 03 535 


22 bolls at 
11 do. at 
140 do. at 
327 do. at 
133, do. at 
1098 do. at 
133 do. at 
7 do. at 
40 do. at 


eS 6:6 .2..818 4243 070-48 
. oss. £ @ ee Oe SOS 


7 bolls at 
20 do, at 
8 do. at 
135 do; . at 
23.do, at 
767 do. at 
15 do. at 
114, do. at 
431 do. at 
314 do. at 
14 do. at 
658 do. at 
8 do. at 
568 do. at 
. 23 do. at 
1507 do. at 
178 do. at 
1o do. at 


19s. 
18s. od. 
18s. 6d. 
18s. 3d. 
18s. 
178. tod. 
17s. gd. 
17s. 6d. 
178. 3d. 
17S. 
16s. od. 
16s. 6d. 
16s. 3d. 
16s. 
15s. 6d. 
158. 3d. 
158. 
148, 
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The general medium tgs. 11$d.; which, with 2} per cent. 
of addition, makes the fecond fiars 19s. 74d. The firft fiars, 
formed of 4800 bolls which fold above the medium, are, with 
2% per cent., rl. 1s. 8id.; and the third fiars, formed out of 6y85 
bolls fold below inédiueh price, are 18s. 23d. 

Peas. 

15 Bolls at 19s. 896 Bolls at 16s. 

33 do. at 178. 6d. sido. at 15s. 6d. 

64 do. at 178. 65 do. at 15s. 

239 do. at 16s. 6d. | 1tdo. at 148. 6d. 
ABSTRACT OF PEAS, CROP 1805. 


Quantity, 1374 bolls—Price, 1107]. 15s.—General medium, 
16s. ty%d.: And as 351 bolls were fold aboye that price, the 
firft fiars formed out of them, with the ufual addition, are 17s. 24d.; 
and the loweft fiars formed out of 1023 bolls fold below the me- 
dium price, are, in like manner, 16s. 33d. 

eee 


Compartive View betwixt the Proof taken this year, and that of the 
preceding one. 


W heat. 


Crop 1804. Quantity of wheat deponed to 18,510 bolls. 

1805. Ditto ditto - - 275134 
Increafe of crop 1805, 8624 bolls. 

1804. Value of wheat - - L. 38,254 15 

1805. Ditto - - 44,184 12 
Increafed valneis 1 909% 5929 | 16-11 

1804. Higheft fiars - L.2 6 

1805. Ditto. - - ¥ 16 
Decreafe in the rate bf fiasco 10 0}; p. boll. 


- Barley. 


1804. Quantity ~ ta. e 8099 bolls. 

1805. Ditto - - - - 6937 
Decreafe in 1806, 1162 bolls. 

1804. Value - . - -  L. 12463 

‘1805. Ditto - - - - - glgt 
Decreafe in value 1805 B27 > 

1804. Higheft fiars. - - - Lei 313 33 

1805. Do. - . St I g 10 
Decreafe in the rate of fiars L.o 3 Sx 


Oats. 
Crop 1804. Qyantity - . 11,696 bolls. 
1805. Ditto - - 11,785 
Increafe in. 1805 89 bolls. 


Crop 
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5 
Crop 1804. Value - - - L. 11,231 16 3 
—— 1805. Ditto . - - 11,285 15 10 
Increafe in 1805 L.53 19 8 
—— 1804. Higheft fiars - - - Lt 1 25 
—— 1805. Ditto . - - - 1 1 8% 
Increafeinrateoffiarsi80sL.o o 53 
Peas. 
Crop 1804. Quantity - . - 1454 bolls. 
—— 1805. Ditto - - - 1374 
Decreafe in 1805 - - 80 bolls. 
—— 1804. Value - - - L.1275 1 6 
—— 1805. Ditto - - - 1107 15 oO 
Decreafe in value 1805 L. 167 6 6 
—— 1804. Higheft fiars - - -  - Looig 2} 
—— 1805. Ditto -. - : - - O17 2% 
Decreafe in 1805 L.o 1 113 


From the above comparative view, the following conclufions 
are furnifhed : 

y. That the culture of wheat is annually increafing in the coun- 
ty of Haddington. 

2. That the culture of barley is regularly diminifhing in that 
diftrict. 

3. ‘Chat oats continue. to be cultivated on the fame feale as in 
former years, and that the price of that grain is more ftationary 
than that of wheat and barley. 

4- That peas, by themfelyes, are almoft totally given up, beans 
being now, in a great meafure, fubflituted in their flead, though 
no fiars are formed for this article. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of an Experiment to prevent Ruta Baga from hooting. 
Str, 

I know not whether the circumftance J now mean to men- 
tion refpecting Ruta Baga, has ever occurred fo any of your cor- 
refpondents; but I have not obferved it flated in yout Magazine. 
if it has not, you may perliaps think this worthy of fome notice ; 
otherwife, it may be committed to the flames. 

‘The praifes beftowed on that fpecies of turnip, had induced me 
atnually, for the laft three years, to make trials of it upon a fmall 
icale, as {pring food for my cattle; and in the two firit years my 
wifhes were accomplifhed. All my experiments were made by 
tran/planiing, in the months of June and July, as my other opera- 
tions happened to adinit; and laft fummer, I planted out ‘about 
three fourths of an acre, from the middle to the end of June. ‘The 
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foil is loofe and fandy, upon the margin of Lochfyne ; but, al- 
though the weather continued very dry for fame time after, none 
of the plants fuffered. In Auguft, however, a flrong difpofition 
to fhoot appeared in many a the plants, which, in September, 
became fo general, that I defpaired of faving any of them, even 
for winter ufe; and, in confequence, I determined to houfe a few 
of my milch cows, for the purpofe of eating up the crop as faft 
as they could confume it. This attempt, however, I was neceffi- 
tated to relinquifh; as the cows, after a confinement of feveral 
days, ate the tops and roots with fo much reluctance, that their 
milk decreafed confiderably. I now looked upon my crop and 
labour as completely loft, feveral of the plants being by this time 
neatly in flower; and am certain, that fifteen out of twenty of 
them, would have fhared the fame fate, had not the experiment 
I mean to mentjon occurred to me as a poffible means of faving 
them, at leaft in part. It was, Sir, to cut off the ftems about an 
inch or two from the crown of the root; an operation I performed 
moftly myfelf, the fervants being then bufily employed at hay- 
work; and in this mutilated ftate, to my no fmall fatisfaction, 
the roots appeared to enlarge as expeditioufly as if no fuch ope- 
ration had been petformed. However, towards the latter end of 
September, and through the whole of O¢tober, innumerable 
fhoots pufhed out from the ftumps, and from the crown and fides 
of the roots. Thefe I likewife broke off, or cut away, as faft as 
I could, though not a few of them baffled all my induftry, and 
formed large Giatichtig heads of perhaps a dozen different ftems. 
In this manner I continued the combat ti!] the firit week of No- 
vember, when, dreading the effe€t of thefe fhooting’ exertions 
upon the roots, I determined to houfe them, and confume them 
in winter, inftead of waiting till fpring. From that period till 
now, I have fed about half a dozen early calfed cows, and fome 
other cattle upon them; and I ufé them regularly as a table vegg- 
table, without being able to difcover any deficiency in the quality, 
although I fhould think there muft be fome, however imper- 
ceptible. How far the growth of the roots may have been check- 
ed; I cannot pretend to fay; but two or three of the largett 
weighed each from feven pounds to feven pounds and a half Eng- 
lifh; and the average, I fhould fuppofe, may have been from four 
to five pounds,’ In'1803, I made a trial in’ mofs; and of this 
crop I weighed feveral of eight and nine pounds.’ The hardinefs 
of this fpecies of turnip, and the confequent confidence the farmer 
may have in its keeping in the ground, even toa ‘late period in the 
ipring, fhould, in my humble opinicn, lead the attention of farmers, 
in this Alpine country, to a much more extenfive cultivation of it, 
as the quality of our hay is fo frequently injured by the rains, and 
; as 
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as want of economy in the early confumption of it, very frequente 
ly leaves our cattle upon fhort allowance in f{pring, and in the be- 
ginning of fummer. I have the honour to be, Sir, your moft 
obedient fervant, M. P. 


Banks of Lochfyne, 1 Fanuary 1806. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Farm Houfes in Rofsfire. 
Sir, 

I rEQquEsT your Rofsfhire reporter to favour us with a more 
particular account of the accommodations to be found on the large 
farms in that county, ag it appears from the laft fentence of his 
lat report, that they are wretchedly bad, and that the proprietors 
deferve to be expofed for their neglect. For my part, I always 
underftood that there were more handfome farm houfes, and 
manfes in Rofsfhire than in moft other places; and that farming 
has made more rapid adyances toward improvement there, than 
in many counties farther fouth. I may have been mifinformed, 
and I fhall be very forry if I have. In the defcription with which 
I hope your reporter will favour us, I wifh him to attend to the 
large farms only. I know that the general ftate of the {mall farms 
is the fame all over the Highlands; and {mall farms do not deferve 
good accommodations. Let him confine himfelf to the great corn 
diftri& which extends from Tarbat Nefs, as far weft as, I believe, 
to Contin, and tell us what fort of farm houfes are there, and 
whether or not they are better, in fome cafes, than the houfes of 
the proprietors. Ido not mean to defcribe any of them from the 
information in my poffeffion; but truft to your reporter’s regard 
for truth, who, I fear, is but poorly lodged himfelf. I am, Sir, 
your moft obedient fervant, CLERICUs. 

25th February 1806. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WE intimate, with pleafure, that * 4 View of the Mineralogy, 
Fifberies, Agriculture, Manufadtures, ce. ec. of the Hand of 
Arran,’ is now preparing for the prefs by the Rev. James Head- 
rick, from which the public may confidently expe& much im- 
portant and ufeful information. We underftand that the work 
will be interfperfed with Notices of Antiquities, Remarks on 
Geological Theories ; and will fuggeft various means for improv- 
ing the Agriculture and Fitheries of the Highlands and Iflands 
of Scotland. It is to be publifhed by fubfcription, and will be 
put to prefs as foon as a fuflicient number of fub{cribers is pro- 


¢ured, 
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[Tae Convucrtor, after having duly conGidered the various Etfuys fent him on 
the Second Queftion propofed for difeuffion by Sir’ Georce $/ Macken zte of Coul, 
Baronet, and taken the epinion of three gentlemen of great experience in practical 
agriculture, who were kind enough to affift.him with their advice, hereby intimates, 
that the premium of Ten Guincas off-red by Sir George, is awarded to the authors 
of the two following papers. To make this divifion, if neceffary, the Conduétor 
was {pecially authorifed by Sir George; and, agreeable to his requeft, a few remarks 
on the fubjeét difenfied are added, by way of note, to thefe Effays.} 

Essay I. on the queftion, © What is the nature and extent of the 
encouragement «which ought to be given toa South Country Farmer 
who fettles in the Highlands, and undertakes to manage the premia 
fes in a busbandmantthe manner ; or, more particularly, according 
to foil, climate, and other local circumflances, it being underfood 
that the land is prefently in the bands of /mall psffeffors, and confe- 

* quently in bad condition 2 ” 


« Ils rient, quand on leur parle des rois qui ne peuvent régler entre eux 
les frontieres de leurs ¢tats. Peut-ou.‘craindre, difent-ils, que la 
terre manque aux hommes? II y en‘aura toujours plas qu’ils n’en 
pourront cultiver.—La terre ne demande ici’ qu’& enrichir les habi- 
tants; mais les habitants manquent @ la 'terré-—Ces peurles le’ few 
ront, pourvu qu’on leur promette des reconipenfes: convenables fur 
les fruits des terres mémes qu’ils défricheronit. ’— Féaclon. 


Nations, from the earlieft period of record, feem generally to 
have been more defirous of obtaining new territories, than to im- 
prove what they already poflefled. With fomething refembling 
that greedy {pirit of {peculation, which leads imdividuals to aban- 
don the moderate profits of a fure trade, for the. fplendid prd- 
fpedts of fudden wealth, many ftates have wafted thofe exertions, 
in extending their boundaries, which would have been far more 
profitably employed on internal improvement. 

It has been often regretted, by thofe who wiih well to the pro- 
{perity of our own country, that fo many millions have been ex: 
pended in conquering and improving diftant colonies, when a 
{mall portion of that money could have rendered every part of our 
ifland like a garden. It would mot be defireable, perhaps, that 
the public money were employed in cultivating the country, “be- 
caufe. it is very doubtful whether the means. would. be well calca- 
lated to accomplifh the end; but furely it were to. be wifhed that 
a portion of the private capital, which is every year carried to dit 
tant quarters of the globe, were laid out in improving the face af 
our own ifland. There are numerous and extenfive tracts, parti- 
cularly in the north of Scotland, which greatly need improvement, 
and which certainly are not incapable of making a fuitable return 
for the trouble and expence that would thereby be incurred, 
though little has hitherto been done to ameliorate their condi- 
tion. ‘l'o roufe the public mind, and to fhew how thefe compa- 
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satively unproductive territories may be brought into a more pro- 
fitable ftate of cultivation, ate therefore objects highly praifewor- 
thy; and, by confequence, the refpectable gentleman who pror 
pofed the queftion which is the groundwork of this effay, may be 
confidered as deferving well of his country, when he thus endea- 
yours to call forth the fentiments of agriculturifts upon a fubje& 
confeffedly of the ytmoft importance, both to the nation and te 
numerous individuals. 

The queftion fubmitted to public confideration by Sir George 
Mackenzie, Baronet, re{pects the nature, and extent of the encou- 
ragement which ought to be given to a South Country farmer 
who fettles upon a ‘Highland arm, and undertakes to manage it 
in an improved: manner... Here it may be premifed, that a defi- 
ciency of capital ftock has hitherto obftructed, or rather flop- 
ped Highland improvement; and that no meafure is fo much 
calculated to remedy the. evil, as the introduétion, of farmers 
from other diftriéts, who have accumulated. capitals in the exer- 
cife of their profefhion. -[t is in this, way that the North can 
fooneft, be brought into a ftate of cultivation, or the barrem hills 
and waftes be rendered capable of yielding their full value. A 
migration, of fuch farmers.cannot be accomplifhed, unlefs. encou- 
ragement, fuited to the difhculties which muft be encountered, 
be previoufly held out. It is alfo proper to premife, left fome 
of the following fentiments fhould be deemed extravagant, that 
greater advantages mult be held out to a South Country farmer, 
than he could expect to enjoy were he to remain at home. Man- 
kind, generally, feel.an averfion,to emigrate, and.can be tempted 
to it only by the hope of bettering their circumftances. ‘Lo a 
man, a has been accuftomed to the well cultivated diftridts 
and more polifhed focicty of the South, the North muft appear as 
a foreign land ; and he muft be allured to change his refidence, 
by fomething which fhall be thought to compenfate the lofs of 
his native cougtry, and the fociety of his friends.. That proprie- 
tor in the Highlands, therefore, who would obtain tenants of 
this defcription, fhould lay his account with offering advantageous 
terms, elfe he fhall get none but thofe. whofe bad management or 
defperate circumftances render it impoflible for them to tucceed at 
home. . We mutt therefore proportion the encoyragement to all 
the obftacles, which oppofe the fcheme, if we expect our inquiry 
to.be of ufe. ‘Lhe inducements which, it is prelumed, ought to 
be held out in this cafe, may be comprehended under . the foliow- 
ing heads ;—extent of land,—period-of pofleilion,—freedom of ma- 
nhagement,— accommodation in refpect of buildings,—and indemni- 
ty for extraordinary improvements executed during the leafe. 

tl. The farmer mutt have a fullicient quantity of land to em- 
ploy his capital and talents. It will not be expeted that the pre- 
' cife 
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cife extent of the farm ought to be fpecified ; this cannot be fixed, 
without previoufly fixing the circumitances on which it depends, 
Tt is manifeft that in farming, as well as in all commercial purfuits, 
the profit, other things being equal, will be in proportion to the ex. 
tent of the trade. Now, the profpe€ of rol is the great induce. 
ment which mult prevail on farmers to migrate from one part of 
the country to another. The moft proper fize of a farm, is that 
which is proportioned to the talents and capital of the occupant. 
Of this, it is difficult for any other perfon to be a ay judge ; 
and therefore, the tenant fhould be allowed to judge for himfelf, 
and to have as much land as he can undertake to ftock and ma- 
nage in a fufficient manner. 

t is the inrereft of the landlord, the intereft of the tenant, and, 
¢onfequently, of the public, that farms fhould be’ rather large 
than {mall ; and, where the foil is of inferior quality, or in bad 
condition, they fhould certainly be much larger Shin where thefe 
circumftances are different, 

' 2, The farmer mult have a fufficient length of leafe to indem- 
nify him for the ufe of his capital, and to reward him for the ex- 
ercife of his talents, 

It falls not within the defign of the prefent paper to ftate the 
Jaw, with regard to the duration of leafes, or to explain how, in 
particular circumftances, a proprietor may give fuch a length of 
poffetiion as is neceffary to the improvement of his ground: It is 
fufficient to fhew what fort of leafe ought to be granted, and leave 
jt to the proprietor to difcover how he may do it, and to the tenant 
to fatisfy himfelf with regard to the fecurity which he obtains: 

Where ground is very highly improved, the length of a leafe is 
of fo much the lefs importance; as the tenant does not lay out 
money with the yiew of being reimburfed only at a remote 
period, he is not expofed to fuch rifk of lofs by a fhort poflef- 
fion. The cafe, however, is vaftly different where land needs 
great improvement, and, confequently, requires the employment 
of much capital, which cannot be drawn in for a confiderable 
time. A farm might, in fome cafes, be a very unprofitable con- 
cern, though it paid almoft no rent; it is plain that no abatement 
of rent could compenfate for a very fhort leafe, if very expenfive 
improvements were to be executed. It is in truth the beft policy 
to indemnify the farmer rather by length of leafe than Jownels 
of rent. In the one cafe you ftimulate exertion, in the other you 
rather relax it; for it is manifeft that a very low rent frequently 
tends to make men remifs, while a rent that is reafonable, anda 
length of pofleffion which gives them fecurity for reaping the 
fruits of their induftry, induces them to be aétive. 

To decide equitably for both proprietor and tenant, the length 
of the leafe ought to be in proportion to the ftate of the ground, 
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and the extent and coft of the improvements which may be re- 
uired to bring it into a good condition. In juftice, the tenant 
fhould hold poffefhon till he have time to replace his capital, with 
intereft for the time that it has been employed, and till he be paid 
for his care, labour, and the rifk incurred. This is doing nothing 
more for the farmer than what is thought to be jutt to other 
traders; it is only placing agricultural capital on the fame footing 
with that which is employed in commercial purfuits. 

It is not eafy,—indeed it is not poflible,—to fay exactly what 
length of leafe is neceflary to anfwer thefe purpofes, unlefs the 
condition of the ground were previoully {pecified. Nineteen or 
twenty years is perhaps‘as fhort a period as can fullice, even. where 
the improvements are neither very expenfive, nor require a great 
length of time to execute. But, if much of the land be ina 
ftate of naturé, be covered with furze or broom, which mutt be 
etadicated, require to be broken up and fallowed, at great labour 
and expence, or need extenfive and difficult draining, thirty-cight 
or forty years may not be more than fufficient to make the farmer 
a proper retutn. But it would be unreafonable to limit the te- 
nant’s pofleilion to a term barely fufficient to pay him for his im- 
provements, and to tutn him adrift when he is juft beginning to 
reap fome pofitive advantage from his efforts. It is to be recol- 
leéted, befides, that the queftion is, How fhall men be induced 
to leave a well cultivated diftri€t, and engage in operations which 
mutt require great expenfe and be attended with confiderable rifk? 
They are not to be encouraged merely by the pleafure which muft 
refult from promoting the intereft of the public, nor by fecurity 
that they fhall be barely paid for their labours ; it is neceflary to 
offer fomething more. It would feem reafonable, therefore, that 
the farmer have fecurity of poffeffing his farm for a period beyond 
what is merely neceflary to pay his improvements, equal to the 
ordinary duration of a leafe in the diltrict from which he comes. 
A farmer may, for example, obtain a leafe of the beft land in 
Fatt Lothian for nineteen years: Is it therefore to be expedted 
that he’will take a farm in the Highlands, with no fecurity for 
longer poffeffion than he may be fuppofed to bring it into a ftate 
of tolerable cultivation? In juftice to the landlofd’s intereft, 
however, it is proper to ftate, at the fame time, that the tenant 
oight not to hold his leafe, during this laft period, at the fame 
low rent as when he had much money to expend in improving. 
Upon the whole, then, a leafe of thirty-eight or fifty-feven years, * 
according to circumftances, feems neceflary, to give fecurity and 
compenfation for the executing of any very confiderable improve- 

ments 5 


* The duration of the leafe is reckoned in periods of nineteen years, 
for no other reafon than becaule it ie cuftemary to do fo. 
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ments ; during the laft nineteen years of which, fome addition of 
rent to be paid on account of the increafed value of the property. 

3. The farmer muft have full freedom of management. No 
perfon fhould engage in undertakings of the kind in queftion who 
has not abundant capital, and does not poffefs a thorough know- 
ledge of his profeflion; and being fo qualified, his operations 
fhould be perfe@tly free. It is always underftood that the land. 
lord may properly impofe fome reftri€tions during a few of the 
concluding years of the leafe: with regard to the reft, the inte- 
re{t of all parties, rightly confidered, requires that the tenant be 
as complete mafter of his own actions as ihe were proprietor of 
the foil which he cultivates. It would be eafy to fhew that the 
interefts of agriculture forbid the ufe of arbitrary reftriCtions on 
management, even in the beft cultivated diftri@s ; but where im. 
provements are to be introduced, the praétice would be tenfold 
worfe. ‘The farmer muft, there, lay his plans, and carry on his 
operations according to circumftances, for which no forefight 
can provide. He muft, then, have full liberty to cultivate what 
crops, and in what order he pleafes. 

The only thing here, which can reafonably admit of a queftion, 
is, whether the tenant fhould not be bound to execute certain im- 
provements, fuch as enclofing, draining, and liming. As the in- 
troducing of fuch improvements is neceflary, and the very object 
which the proprietor has in view, it might feem proper to fecure 
that obje& by a fpecific obligation. But proper ploughing, fal- 
lowing, manuring, and judicious cropping, are likewife eflential to 
good hufbandry : if thefe are left to be regulated by the good 
fenfe of the farmer,—upon the fame principle, one fhould fup- 
pofe, the other ought to be trufted to him alfo. 

With regard to enclofing, it may be fufficient at prefent to ob- 
ferve, that it is one of thefe improvements which the proprietor 
himfelf ‘fhould execute. Draining ought certainly to be executed 
by the tenant; but, in many cafes, it will be impoflible to difcover 
where it is neceflary, and to what extent, till the ground be in 
cultivation ; hence it feems to be impoflible to fpecify in a leaft 
what ought to be done in this department. It might be proper 
to take the tenant bound to ufe lime, provided that the obligation 
were neceflary, and could be enforced to advantage ; but it would 
alfo be neceffary to fpecify both the quantity and mode of applica- 
tion, becaufe it is manifelt that lime might be laid on land, toa 
certain extent and in a certain way, without doing any good. It 
mutt be eafy to fee the difficulty of determining, at the commence- 
ment of a leafe, what quantity of lime fhould be applied, and to 
what crops during its continuance. From the difficulty of doing 
enough in this cafe, it would feem better to; do nothing at 2 
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and, fince we cannot be fure of directing the farmer properly, it 
is preferable to leave him to the direétion of his own judgement. 

Upon the whole, as it maft be extremely difficult, if at all pof- 
fible, to determine beforehand what improvements fhould be ex- 
ecuted on a farm, during the extent of a leafe, it feems better to 
leave every thing of this kind to the ikill and induftry of the cul- 
tivator. It will be extremely proper for the landlord to fatisfy 
himfelf refpeGting the qualifertions of any one who offers to be 
his tenant ; and, if he have reafon to be fatisfied on this fcore, 
he need entertain no apprehenfion with regard to the improvement 
of his property. A tenant who is qualified by the pofleffion of 
talents and of capital, will need no legal obligations to make him 
do his duty ; and a perfon of a different defcription, will either 
contrive to evade the reftritions impofed upon him, or comply 
with them in fuch a manner that no good fhall refult from his 
compliance. ‘The proprietor, therefore, will much more effe€tus 
ally fecure the improvement of his eftate, by a judicions choice 
of tenants, than by all the covenants which he can invent. 

Befides full freedom of management while in poffeflion, the 
tenant fhould have it in his power to transfer his leafe to ano» 
ther, if he think it for his advantage. ‘There ought to be no 
more to prevent a farmer from quitting Ais trade, and putting any 
other that he pleafes in his place, than to prevent a merchant 
from delivering over his fhop and goods to any perfon who may 
give him a fatisfa€tory compenfation. It does not feem poffible 
to bring one folid objection ‘againft a tenant’s having a power to 
fubfet, in any cafe; in‘the cafe which the queftion fuppofes, the 
arguments for this power, prefs with peculiar weight. A tenant, 
who has fettled in the Highlands, may find it expedient, or be 
inclined, to return to the South; he may have laid out his capi- 
tal too freely, and find it impoflible to keep his credit, but by 
transferring his leafe to another, which perhaps he can do to ad- 
vantage ; he may perceive that he has engaged in an undertak- 
ing, which he has not means fufficient to accomplifh, and with 
to ftop before he has expended all; or, finally, he may wifh, in 
the profpect of his demife, to leave his leafe to another perfon 
than his legal heir. In thefe, and many other fuppofeable cafes, 
it would be both juft and expedient that the tenant, or his heirs, 
had the fame power over his leafe as over any other part of his 
property. Now, if the power of reletting his farm would be 
an advantage to him who holds a leafe, it requires little pene- 
tration ro fee that it would be a confiderable encouragement to a 
perfon to take one. Let two farms be in a petfon’s offer, all 
circumftances being equal, except a power to fubfet in the one 
cafe, and not in the other, and he will not fail to give inttantly 
‘a decided preference. ‘This is one of thofe encouragements 
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which, of all others, the proprietor may hold out moft readily, 
becaufe it cofts him nothing. His intereft can never be injured, 
in granting this power by an exprefs claufe: in doing fo, while 
the tenant gains a confiderable advantage, he only performs an 
act of juitice. 

4. ‘The farmer muft be furnithed with all the buildings ne. 
ceffary to his operations, and to his comfort. He ought to be 
accommodated with a fubftantial and convenient houfe for his 
own family, good cottages for his fervants, batts, byres, ftables, 
Feeding fheds, &c. fufficiently large and properly fituated. The 
generality of farmers, in the fouthetn diftri€ts, are now com- 
fortably lodged; and it is not to be expected that they will emi« 
grate to the north, unlefs ey are to be made every way as well, 
It will not be expected that the various buildings, proper to be 
éxecuted upon a farm, fhould be defcribed in this paper ; it is 
fufficient to fay, that, where the object is to hold out encourage- 
ment to farmers, they fhould all be of the completeft kind. It 
is reafonable that the tenant himfelf fhould have his tafte and con- 
venience confulted in the matter, where every thing is to be new- 
formed ; he will be the beft judge what buildings are requifite, 
according to the nature of the farm, and the plan of management 
which he intends to adopt. On the other hand, the proprietor 
will no doubt judge what, in this refpe@, it is for his intereft to 
grant. It may not be improper to mention one part of the ac« 
commodation which ought to be furnifhed, becaufe it is not fufh- 
ciently attended to almoft any where, and becaufe in the High- 
Jands, it is indifpenfable, viz. granaries, properly conftructed, 
and of fufficient fize. Where regular markets are at a great dif- 
tance, and the farmer cannot difpofe of his produce as often as 
he pleafes, he fhould have it in his power to {tore up every article 
that can be kept, for a reafonable length of time, that i may 
not be forced to fell under a difadvantage, or need to fell, per- 
haps, when he cannot find a purchafer. 

The buildings fhould all be erected and rendered fit for the te- 
nant’s reception, at the landlord’s fole expence. It is very quel- 
tionable whether, in any cafe, the trouble and expence of ereé- 
ing buildings, ought to be thrown direétly upon the tenant. It 
may be alleged, indeed, that he Pays juft fo much lefs rent ; but, 
granting this to be the cafe, it {till feems more proper that all 
things be prepared for him by the proprictor, and that he be left at 
full libérty to dire&t his whole attention and capital to the ma- 
nagement of his farm. On highly cultivated lands, this may be 
of lefs moment; but, where great improvements are to be intro- 
duced, it is indifpenfable. Why fhould the farmer have the 
trouble of engaging mafons and carpenters, fuperintending their 
operations, and fquabbling about the fulfilling of their comsiect 
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when he ought to be wholly occupied with the plans for bringing 
his farm into the beft ftate? Why fhould he have his men and 
horfes engaged in furnifhing materials for building, when they 
fhould be only cultivating the foil? In the cafe, particularly, of 
a perfon going from the fouth to improve a farm in the Highlands, 
every building ought to be of the moft comfortable kind, and 
rendered completely fit for his reception, by the landlord. 

Upon the fame principle on which the ge oc ought to 
ere&t all buildings, it would feem proper; alfo,; that he take upon 
himfelf the burden of enclofing. Fences are, like buildings, a 
permarient improvement, which continues with the land, and 
ought to belong to the proprietor; they are not, like liming, ma- 
nuring, and proper labouring of the foil; which lead immediately 
to the cultivator’s emolument, and for which he may be fuppofed 
to be paid ; they are a fort of preliminary accommodation which 
muft, to a certain extent, precede his operations. It feems rea- 
fonable, therefore; that all fences which are abfolutely neceffary, 
thould be made by the proprietor, and only preferved by the te- 
fant. At all events, a fubftantial fence fhould furround the farm, 
erected at the proprietor’s expence ; and, if any thing be left to 
be done by the occupant, it fhould be only thofe fubdiviltons which 
his a, planand the progrefs of his improvements may require. 

inally, A farmet, who goes from the fouth country to the 
north, fhould be fecured in compenfation, at the end of his leafe, 
for fuch improvements as he could not be paid for daring the 
currency of it. Nothing is more oe founded in juftice than, 
that if one man improve the property of another, with his con- 
fent, he ought to be rewarded for it. It is equally manifeft, that 
a farmer may often execute improvements, from which he can 
derive rio adequate compenfation, and which he mutft leave be- 
hind him to increafe the permanent value of the ce 9 

It may happen, fometimes, during the currency of a leafe, 
that new buildings need to be ereéted, which could not, at the 
commencement of it, be forefeen to be neceflary: The tenant, 
it is well known; can neither, at the conclufion of his leafe, de- 
molifh what he has erected, nor claim any compenfation. It 
Would be eafy to fecare to him; however; by 2 pofitive agree+ 
ment, the value, at the end of his leafey of what neceffary 
buildings he has reared during the courfe of it. There would be 
no lefs juftice in this, furely, than to require that, if the necef- 
fity of thefe buildings had been forefeen, the landlord fhould 
have erected them at firft: He flrould not, indeed, be requited 
to pay what was made without neceflity, and can be no improve- 
ment to his property ; but againft that, he can eafily guard, by 
the form of the obligation. 

Another improvement of this kind, which is very likely to be 
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requifite in many parts of the Highlands, is planting. There 
are many patches of ground, in high fituations, and where the 
foil is bad, which cannot be fo ufefully employed as in bearin 

trees. It might be profitable for the tenant to plant fuch {pots, 
were he fure of being paid for his trouble, and it could not fai 
to increafe the permanent value of the property. The tevant, 
then, ought to have permiflion to cut down what trees he pleaf- 
ed, of his own rearing, or, what would be much better, have 
fecurity for payment, at the end of his leafe, according to the 
fair value of the plantation; in this cafe, his intereft would 
confpire with his duty, to make him careful in raifing a Crop, 
which would one day make a handfome return to his landlord, 
It is not foreign to the purpofe, to remark, that on this plan, 
belts and clumps of trees on farms, would be likely to thrive 
much better than they ufually do; the trees would not be ftuck 
into the ground, as they often are, and no more regarded; there 
would be a perfon impelled, by the ftrong motives of interef, 
to take care of them, becaufe, in proportion to his attention, 
he would hope to be paid. There are cafes, it will be readily 
granted, in which proprietors.may not be able to give the fecu- 
rity here contended for; but this does not prove that fuch agree- 
ments would not be advantageous for all parties, nor that the 

ought not to be entered into, where they can be fulfilled. 

The queftion, which it has been the obje& of this paper to 
difcufs, feems to be formed particularly with a view to land 
which may be kept in tillage; and it will readily be remarked, 
that the encouragements propofed above, are framed according: 
ly. ‘There mult, however, be many farms in the Highlands 
which either cannot admit the plough at all, or only as a fubor- 
dinate part of the management; but, even in thefe cafes, the 
principles here laid down will in general apply. It was not, 
therefore, deemed of fuflicient importance, to treat the encou- 
ragements which ought to be given on fheep farms feparately: 
Sufficient extent of land; fuch length of leafe as may be requ 
fite to ftimulate and reward induftry; freedom of managements 
buildings convenient and comfortable, according to the fyftem 
of hufbandry to be followed ; and fecurity to be indemnified for 
thofe improvements which increafe the value of the property, 
but do not pay the. tenant, are the proper encouragements to be 
held out in all cafes. By only keeping in view thofe parts of 
this eflay which muft neceffarily be peculiar to a tillage farm, 
the reader will eafily perceive what are the principles of the 
writer, with regard to farms of every defcription. 

Such are the encouragements which, it is prefumed, ought 
to be offered to a farmer of capital and talents, who fhould go 
from the fouth country, to improve a farm in the north. - 
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ie alleged that they are too great, let it be remembered, as was 
noticed before, that confiderable advantages muft be held out, 
oherwife the obje&t cannot’be attained. Ignorant or needy ad- 
veaturers May try their fortune, becaufe they have nothing to 
lofe; but men of charaéter and property will decline the projeé& 
where there is not almoft a certainty of fomething to gain. Let 
itbe recollected, befides, that if thefe encouragements appeat 
atravagant, they are fo only in refpect of thofe which are ufu- 
ily offered to farmers: It would be difficult to thew wherein 
aleafe, formed on the principles advanced in this paper, would 
lace the farmer on a better footing than the merchant or ma- 


tfadturer ; and it will not be eafy to thew why he fhould be on 
a worfe. ° 
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ESSAY II. 
On the Queftion propofed by Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 
 Molli paullatim flavefcet campus arifta.’ Virg. 


It muftfurely excite a pleafing fenfation in the breaft of eve- 
wellwifher of his country, to obferve the marked attention 
hich of laté has been beftowed upon rural affairs, by men of 
lrnks and defcriptions in the kingdom. Hufbandry feems 
wto be the favourite ftudy, not only of the landed proprie- 













» and practical farmer, who appear more immediately inter- 
+ $Bxdin its improvement, but alfo of the philofopher or man of 
g Bente, who, inftead of wafting his time and talents in ufelefs 
: iphyfical difquifitions, now devotes them to agricultural re 
¢ ches, which redound to the benefit, not of a few individuals 
t, Py but of the community at large. In fome diftritts, agri- 
y+ Pra improvements have been carried on with aftonifhing ra- 
y+ Wy, and to an unprecedented degree, while in others, particu- 
ie «By Highland ones, little or nothing in that way has yet been at- 
ts BPPted; the farmers, either through ignorance or obftinacy, con- 
om = MB Ng to jog on according to the rules of the old fchool, without 
for Bling after a better fyftem; though it is certain that no country, 
ty, Bullri& thereof, can be conGdered in a thriving condition, i 
‘be = $R% its agriculture remains in a languid and unimproved ftate. 
of Pe queftion propofed by the refpectable Baronet for confide- 
-“ m, and Which is the groundwork of this Effay, is of great 
the 


tance, and deferves the moft ferious inveftigation; but being 
ipeculative nature, a great variety and diverfity of opinions 
ght Fn, may be expected, which, it is hoped, will tend to throw 
go Blight on the ubject, It is taken for granted, that encou- 

ht to be given to a fouth country farmer, who fettles 
ands, and engages to manage the premifes in a buf 
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bandman-like manner; but to define the precife nature and extent 
of that encouragement, feems to be no eafy tak. 

It is an eftablifhed maxim in the mercantile world, that the 

premium fhould be proportioned to the rik. Now, applying this 
rule to the cafe in hand, fome notion may be formed rP the quan. 
tum of encouragement that fliould be given to the farmer of {kill 
and capital, who undertakes the improvement of a Highland 
farm: for every body mutt allow, that he engages im a hazardous 
fpeculation ; o hazardous indeed, that he may eventually be 
ruined, while the proprietor is greatly benefited. It is not 
fore to be expected that a farmer of this defcription wilt engage. 
without the profpeét of advantages vaftly fuperior to thofe which 
he already enjoys; and for this reafon, the Highland proprietor 
muft lay his aceount with making confiderable facrifices for: 
time, which would not be required in more improved diftrids 
If the land, however, is properly managed during the improving 
leafe, he, or his pofterity, will find the value of the property 
mightily increafedy and enjoy the fruits of fuch facrifiees ind 
time coming. 

The nature of the encouragement fhould next be noticed ; by, 
as the leafe, which is the bond of connexion betwixt propriew 
and tenant, muft regulate the premium, both as to nature al 
extent, it is prefumed that the fhorteft and plaineft way of elu 
dating the points in queftion will be, to give a concife detail d 
the feveral ftipulations which fuch an improving leafe onght# 
contain, regard being paid to foil, climate, and other local ct 
cumftances. Before entering upon particulars, however, itm 
be proper to remark with. refpect to the leafe, which is the 
nant’s only fecurity for reaping the fruits of his induftry and ¢ 
Iay of money, that it fhould be executed in a proper and leg 
manner, and conceived in words as free from ambiguity as poli 
ble, fo as the contra€ting parties can have but one and the fi 
idea, with regard to the different preftations mutually incum 
upon them. 

In the firf place, then, the proprietor fhould be taken bo 
to furnifh the tenant with comfortable accommodation for him 
and family ; with proper houfes for his fervants, and with wi 

ever other buildings may be deemed neceflary for carrying 0! 

bufinefs of the farm. Good farm-feads are generally and j# 

confidered as indicative of improved cola | and accor 

to this rule, ftrangers, when pafling through a country, # 
monly form their ideas with regard to the ftate of its agricul 

All thefe buildings fhould be erected at the proprietor’s expt 

the tenant being taken bound to uphold them during the lealé 

leave them in a tenagtable condition at the expiry thereof. 


_ In diftrits where joprovemeaty bave been of long fa 
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and where the capital expended upon them hath been returned 
with advantage into the improver’s pocket, it fometimes happens 
that the farmer, when contraGting for a renewal of leafe, takes 
upon himfelf the burden of erecting what more buildings he may 
confider as neceflary for his farther accommodation. In High- 
land diftri€ts, however, the cafe is very different. ‘The huts of 
the aborigines farmers can be of little or no ufe to the new tenant, 
who will require buildings of a very different defcription ; and if 
his capital, which fhould be folely appropriated to the improve- 
ment of the foil, is partially wafted in the eretion of fuch build- 
ings, there is reafon to fear his future operations will be much 
cramped, and improvement make but flow progrefs. For the 
fame reafon, all enclofures, whether of {tone wall, or ditch and 
hedge, fhould alfo be made by the proprietor; upheld by the 
tenant during the currency of the tack, and left by him in a fen- 
cible ftate at the end thereof. 

adly, ‘The leafe fhould be of fuch endurance, as to afford the 
tenant a reafonable profpect of receiving, during its currency, not 
only a reimburfement of capital expended in improvements, but 
alfo a handfome remuneration for his {kill and attention in carry- 
ing them into execution. It is not, however, eafy to fay what 
the precife length of fuch an improving leafe ought to be, as it is 
evident it muft be regulated by circumitances ; though it may be 
remarked, in general, that it ihould be proportioned, as near as 
poflible, to the extent of the improvements which the tenant une 
dertakes to execute. 

In improved diftri€ts, the leafe feldom exceeds nineteen years ; 
and, according to Mr Bell, in his treatife on leafes, it is doubtful 
whether, in fome cafes, one of longer duration would be fup- 
ported by the Scots law. A leafe of this endurance may fuflice 
when land is already brought inte a good ftate of cultivation, but 
will be found by far too fhort, when improvements to any extent 
are to be made. Much time, as well as great outlay of money, 
muft be required to improve a Highland farm wholly in a ftate of 
nature, or, what is ftill worfe, where thofe parts of it, which are 
naturally of the beft quality, have been exhaufted by perpetual 
tillage ; and it is unreafonable to fuppofe that the farmer’s capital, 
though confiderable, fhould be adequate to the execution of the 
whole in a fhort {pace of time. The capital muft accumulate by 
degrees in the excefs of the profits above the rent; which excefs, 
added to the capital, enables the tenant to launch out gradually 
into more and more extenfive improvements, till the whole is 
completed. A leafe for three nineteen years was formerly judged 
neceflary for fuch an undertaking; but as proprietors are feldom 
willing to contract for fo long a time, and as improvements are 
how more fpeedily executed, two nineteen years may be confi- 
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dered as adequate to every purpofe of that nature. Should the 
proprietor, however, prove unwilling to engage in a leafe even 
for this fpace of time, it is only neceffary to tell him, that he 
muft content himfelf with lefs rent than he would otherwife ob. 
tain, whilft fuch improvements as fhould be of a durable and per. 
manent nature will be more fuperficially executed; for the te: 
nant, when ftipulating for the quantum of rent, will have an eye 
to the length of time he is to poffefs the premifes, knowing well 
that he can afford more when he has affurance of poffeffion for 
thirty-eight years, tharr when only for nineteen, or any ifitermediaté 
number. Perhaps the leafe fhould be of a conditional nature, that 
is, renewable, at the end of nineteen, or any other number of 
years thought moft proper by the patties, on condition of the me 
jorations agreed upon having been executed. ‘This would give 
fecurity to the landlord for the improvement of his property, and, 
by connecting the tenant’s intereft with his duty, would urge him 
to activity and diligence, fo as he might not lofe the reward. 
3dly, It is not enough that the tenant obtair a leafe favourable 
as to endurance, unlefs he is alfo fecured in peaceable and ut 
challenged poffeffion of the premifes' during the curtency' thereof, 
To every peffon unacquainted with the /wirls of the law, the 
Scots net 1449; Which fays, * /uppofe'the lords fell or analzie that 
tand or lands, the takers fhall remain with their tacks unto the ifchn 
of their terms, qubais hands that ever thay lands come to, fe chlike 
snail as they took them for,’ would appear to afford this feeurity in 
the fulleft manner. ‘The aé& condefcends upon no fpécific num: 
ber of years, as conftituting a tack /ongiffimi temporis, and, in 
fa€t, feems to fupport any one fhort of perpetuity. But as leafés 
for more than nineteen years have been challenged by fngular 
Jucceffors, a declaratory law of the Legiflature on this point ap- 
ears néceffary for the fecurity of the farming intereft, and fhould 
be applied for. . ; 
4thly, The tenant fhould be empowered to nomirate his fue 
ceflor to the leafe, in cafe of his own deceafe during its currency. 
Aflignees and fubtenants being excluded, as difagtreeable to the 
generality of proprietors, nothing improper or unreaforiable ap- 
spears in the demand, efpecially if the fele€tion is confined to the 
tenant’s own fons. ‘The propriety of this meafureé; which can be 
attended with no bad confequences to the Iandlord, will appear 
obvious and plain, when it is confidered that the heir at law may 
not be endowed with talents adequate to the undertaking ; that 
his inclination may have a bias to fome other line of life; or 
that the father is the only perfon competent to judge which of his 
family is beft qualified for carrying forward and completing what 
he himfelf may haye fuccefsfully begun, Many more arguments 


might 
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might be ufed in fupport of the meafure recommended ; but, for 
bievity’s fake, thofe already adduced fhall be deemed fufficient. 

gthl/y, The quantum of rent to be paid by the tenant fhould 
next be noticed; but, as it muft depend upon a variety of cir- 
cimftances, fuch as the natural’ quality of the foil, the length of 
the leafe, and the extent of the improvements to be executed, 
little can be advanced upon this head with any degree of certainty 
and precifion. It is reafonable, however, to fuppote, that it fhould 
be very trifling for fome years at firft, and afterwards increafe 
gradually as improvements go forward. Perhaps an advance 
might take place every eight or ten years, according to the length 
of the leafe. 

6thly, The tenant fhould be taken bound to manage the pre- 
mifes in a hufbandman-like manner, which, according to the que- 
ftion under confideration, feems to include every thing incumbent 
upon him to perform. The phrafe, te manage in a hufbandman- 
like manner, which occurs in all Scots tacks, fo far as the writer 
has obferved, muft undoubtedly be taken in a very extenfive fenfe, 
and, in general, may be fuppofed to mean, that the tenant is to 
adopt the modes of farming pra€tifed by the moft approved agri- 
culturifts at the time, and to do every thing neceflary for bringing 
the land into, and keeping it in as high a ftate of cultivation as 
poffible.' If this definition be juft, the phrafe would feem to 
imply, with refpect to the prefent queftion, 1, That drainage is 
to be executed when neceflary, it being underftood by all good 
huibandmen, that futface culture is in a great meafure loft, untefs 
the ground is previoufly laid dry: 2d, ‘That the land be brought 
into, and kept in as clean a ftate as poffible. On light foils, this 
may be effected by crops of drilled turnips properly managed ; 
but, on thofe of an oppofite defcription, it can be brought about 
by well wrought fummer fallows only. Lafly, That iuch a ro- 
tation of crops be obferved, as is beft adapted to the nature of the 
foil and climate, as it is well known that fome kinds of grain 
may be profitably cultivated in one diftriét, which will by no 
means an{wer in another. 

It is poffible, however, to conceive that the farm may be brought 
into a good ftate of cultivation; and yet, owing to the fmall 
quantity of dung which at firft can be obtained from the premifes, 
not rendered fo produ€tive as it might be. In this cafe, recourfe 
fhould be had to manures of a calcareous nature, amongft which 
lime is juftly entitled to-the firft rank. As this article, under ju- 
dicious management, has been found advantageous to foils of e- 
very defcription, the tenant fhould be taken bound to apply a cer- 
tain quantity yearly, according to circumftances, if it can be ob- 
tained at any thing like a reafonable rate. The effeéts of lime 
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upon new lands, properly cleaned and drefled, are known to be 
great; but with refpect tq fuch as have been exhaufted by long 
tillage, it is perhaps better to withhold the application till they 
have been fome years in grafs. 

Lafily, The tenant fhould be taken bound to have a certain 
proportion of the arable land, fay one third or fourth in grafs, 
from one to three or four years old at the expiry of the leafe, all 
fown outgafter fallow or green crops. ‘This will prove of greater 
advantage to the property than all the regulations, for the farmer’s 
management during the currency of the leafe, that can be devifed; 
which often prove injurious to the tenant, without being of ad- 
vantage to the landlord. The farmer, who underftands his bufi- 
nefs, will {tudy the nature of the foil and climate, and adopt fuch 
a rotation of crops as he finds beft fuited to them; and it is not 
likely that he will mifcrop the land, as he muft know that a {mall 
prefent gain obtained in this way will be more than counterba- 
lanced by a future lofs of far greater magnitude. It is only at the 
conclufion of the leafe that he may be tempted to go wrong; and 
there is no way of preyenting this fo .effeCtually, as by obliging 
him to leave a confiderable portion in grafs. If, however, the 
proprietor fhould confider fome particular claufes as neceflary for 
regulating the tenant’s management during the currency of the 
tack, he may take him bound not to fow two or more culmiferous 
¢rops in fucceflion, and not to fell any ftraw or dung from the 
premifes. He may alfo bind him to have annually a certain por- 
tion of the land in clover, and the like quantity in fummer fallow 
or drilled turnips, as circumftances may require. If thefe parti- 
culars are attended to, and properly followed out, it is f{carcely 
poflible that the property can be greatly deteriorated. 

As the queftion exprefsly fays that the farm is to confift of 
Jands prefently occupied by a number of {mall tenants, it may be 
prefumed that the greater part of them, though in a bad ftate of 
cultivation, are naturally of middling good quality ; and under this 
impreflion, is given the preceding fketch of a leafe F nay moft 
proper for a tenant fo circumftanced. ./, on the contrary, 
the major part of the farm confifts of wafte and uncultivated 
moor lands, of yery inferior quality, from which, at bet, only 
imall returns can be expected for many years, and which may, 
perhaps, fo far difappoint the expe€tation of the tenant, as eventu- 
ally to do little more than repay the money expended upon their 
improvement, it is certainly neceflary, and highly reafonable, that 
the proprietor fhould fet his fhoulder to the work, and lay out a 


little money in a fpeculation, which muft are tend to his own 


advantage. Lime, in this cafe, being the only thing that can be 
depended on, confiderable quantities of it will neceflarily be ne 
" : , quired, 
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quired, the prime coft whereof fhould be defrayed by the pro- 
prietor, the tenant engaging for the carriage. It is fcarcely ne- 
ceflary to mention that the rent fhould be lower, and the leafe of 
longer endurance than in the former cafe, where more fpeedy and 
certain returns may be expected. 

The effayift having now difcuffed the queftion before him in as 
concife a manner as he could, and endeavoured to fhew that the 
only encouragement which ought to be held out to a fouth country 
farmer, in order to induce him to fettle in the Highlands, fhould 
be fuch as will naturally flow from the meliorations made upon 
the premifes,—and that the extent of it will be proportioned to 
the endurance of the leafe, the ftipulated quantum of rent, and 
his own perfonal aCtivity,—fhall conclude with a fingle obfervation, 
namely, that the Highland proprietor, who has much land of in- 
ferior quality, ought to be very indulgent to a farmer of {kill 
and capital who undertakes its improvement, though, at the 
fame time, by a leafe properly framed, he may saake what is 
for the benefit of the tenant, ultimately {till more conducive to 
his own intereft. ws 


RemaRks BY THE CoNnpUCTOR. 


ALTHOUGH the encouragement which fhould be given to fouth 
country farmers who fettle in the Highlands, is, on the whole, 
fatisfactorily defcribed in the above Effays, yet, as Sir George 
Mackenzie expreffes a defire to have the Conduétor’s fentiments 
thereupon, it is hoped the following curfory remarks will not be 
unacceptable. It is but doing juttice to the worthy Baronet to 
premife, that his objeé in fuggefting this difcuffion is neither to 
entice fouthern farmers to migrate to the Highlands, nor to caufe 
a removal of the prefent occupiers; but merely to learn the opi- 
nion of others concerning the nature and extent of the conceflions 
neceflary to be made, when farmers, from improved diftri€ts, are 
difpofed, of their own will and accord, to adventure in Highland 
huibandry. The object is good in many points of view, and may 
ultimately produce much benefit to thofe concerned. In the 
Highlands, hufbandry would be fuccefsfully promoted by an im- 

. portation of capital and knowledge , while the Lowland diftriéts, 
already pretty well ftocked with both, would be little injured by 
an exportation of thefe articles; more efpecially, at a time when 
the increafed fize of farms prevents many candidates for land 
from being fuitably accommodated. 

In the fir? place, it is eee to fay a few words concerning 
the prefent ftate of the Highland cultivated diftri€ts, and to men 
tion fome of the natural difadvantages which attend the praétice 
of hufbandry there, before we enter upon the means of improve- 


ment, 
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ment, or the way in which it fhould be executed. To give fuch 
a view, except upon the fmalleft fcale, would ‘extend thefe te. 
marks much béyond® our limits; therefore a rapid outline fhall 
only be attempted. A prudént phyfician, before pteftribing for 
2 patient, always endeavours to afcertain the natute and extent of 
his difeafe. 

In the diftri&s north of the Moray Frith, and much of Inver. 
mefs and Nairn fhires, a confiderable patt of the ground is octu- 
ied by {mall tenants, and generally kept by them in the moft ex. 
Paufted and unproductive ftate. ‘Thefe tenants, in moft cafes, 
fit at will; and where leafes are granted, the period of ‘eridurance 
rarely exceeds five or feven years, which, in refpe€t of improve- 
iment, is much the fame as if hone were granted. The rents 
agreed upon could not, under a fuitable leafe, be characterized 
as high; but, compared with the condition of the gtound and 
huibandry exercifed, they fubje& the unhappy occupiers to po- 
verty and mifery. Fallow is unpra€tifed; turnips and clover ar¢ 
rarely cultivated ; drilled- crops of peas and bearis are‘unknowh ; 
quickens and other root weeds are not gathered; and, in’ faét; 
few meliorations of any kind are ever attempted, The ordinary 
mode of croppiig is to fow bear where there is ‘any chance of its 
growitis + and the remainder of the land, with thé excéption Of a 
ew peas and potatoes, is fown with miferable oats, éne third of 
which are aborigines. ‘This grain is fown for fucceflive years, till 
the ground fearcely yiclds a produce equal to the feéd, when it is 
furrendered to the natural offspring, in whofe hands it remains, 
fill 4 partial recovery is accomplithed, by dllowing it'to remain at 
xeft. The habitations of the people are equally wrétched as the 
condition of the land. [n fhort, the general firuation of High 

Jand tenants is inferior to that of the Lowland menial fervants. 
The natural difadvantages which attend Highland hofbatidry 
aré, a climate comparatively late, though capable of nnich im- 
provement, were planting and dtainage exttnfively executed; a 
want of markets at home for farm produce, which, to’a certain 
éxtent, would be remedied, were farms increafed in fize, villages 
Built, and wealth diffemirated among the people; a fearcity of 
‘¢oal fuel, or rather a total want of that article, uvlefs imported 
at an immenfe experice; hence the main attention of the inhabi- 
tants is, during the fummer months, devoted to digging, drying 
and carrying peats; and, of courfe, a material obftacle is occa- 
fioned to the improvement of the foil, The featcity of good 
tradefmen to coriftruct and repair farm implements; the badnels 
of roads, harbours, and ferries; the difficulties which occur in 
procuring good feed, whether of grains or graffeés; and’ the ex- 
pence at which education muft be purchafed, {and to rr 
who 
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who has thé welfare of his childten at heart, this is a mattér of 
importance), are circumftances all calculated to impede improve- 
ment in the firft inflance. We are fatisfied, however, that thefe 
impediments would gradually dwindle away, and finally ceafe, 
were the rural arid political ftate of the country properly amélio- 
rated; therefore, feel it unneceffary to infift upon them. 

Where the ground is in the hands of {mall occupiers, it would 
be fuperfluous to expect a radical change. Such tenants have not 
fufficient knowledge, therefore cannot do what is needful; but, 
were ee of all the knowledge of Solomon, they are 
deftitate the means; without which improvements mutt re- 
main unexectited. Exceptions theré are, and always will be, to 
every general rule. In the Highlands, many good farmers may 
be found; and fome, chiefly in the theep diftri€ts, of extenfive 
capitals: but, taking that part of the ifland in a general point of 
view, the defetiption given will be found correétly applicable. 

What is a ptoprietor to do who is fo circumftanced ? He muft 
éither introduce fiew tenants, or remain fatisfied with the rent 
which the préefent race of cultivators are capable of giving him. 
Should he fuffer rural economy to remain in its prefent ftate, he 
does an injury to the country, to himfelf, and even to the ac- 
tual occupitrs. That great exettions are neceffary, and many 
outlays of monty required; before matters can be placed upon a 
proper mm 1s unqueftionable ; but the full value of his pro- 
perty cannot be procured, unlefs he makes fuch exertions and out- 
lays. Even when performed with the greateft judgment, many 
years muft elapfe before the fraits can be reaped. Agricultdral 
improvement feldom makes a rapid return, though, if it advances 
with fteadinefs, little doubt reed be entertained concerning its 
ultimate fuccefs. 

‘The meafures fuggefted by the authors of the above effays aré 
well calculated to promote the improvement of the diftri¢éts un- 
der confideration. Thefe gentlemen proceed upon this leading 
principle, that the tenant muft have an intereft in the improve- 
ments requited, otherwife fuch will not be fufficiently executed : 
and heré, the authors entertain a jufter view of human nature, 
than thofe proprietors who, like Pharaoh of old, call for brick 
without furnifhing the neceffary materials,. A long leafe, liberty 
of fubfetting, good and fufficient accommodation, proper fences, 
and a rent, low at firft, but gradually advancing, are circumttan- 
ces abfolutely neceflary, when improvements are, in the firft in- 
ftance, to be executed. On thefe points, we need not add oné 
word in fupport of what has been urged by the effayifts. ‘The 
Highland proprietor, who withes to have his land improved by a 
deputy, muft lay his account with them, and aé& nee. 
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He runs a rifk to be fure,—but one not greater than merchants 
and manufacturers are daily expofed to. If he deals only with 
good tenants, men of found heads and adequate capitals, his rifk 
will not be great; and his firft advances may be regarded in the 
light of money lent upon heritable fecurity, certain of being 
finally repaid, though not recoverable for a good many years. 

In addition to what has been ftated, we cannot help urging, 
that bondages, and every kind of fervitude fhould be altogether 
given up; and that the rent fhould be wholly converted into 
money, and paid at {tated periods. As markets are uncertain in 
the Highlands, and always dulleft when produce is cheap, the 
terms of payment ought not to be earlier than Whitfunday and 
Martinmas in the one year, for the crop which preceded that 
year; by which delay, the tenant will not be forced into prema- 
ture fales, or obliged to difpofe of his articles unfeafonably, and 
at an undervalue. To affift him in ftoring his corn crop till the 
fummer, when Highland corn generally comes in requeft, grana- 
ries, adapted to the fize of every farm, fhould be erected. With- 
out them, he will be fubjeéted to the mercy of the merchant, the 
competition being {mall, and the home demand unextenfive. __ 

It remains only to notice another branch of the fubject, name- 
ly, the obligations which the farmer fhould come under, who 
receives fuch conceflions at his entry. This branch of the fub- 
jet has been rather flightly touched upon by the effayifts, 
though certainly of much importance, both to proprietors and 
the public. 

Generally fpeaking, obligations upon farmers fhould extend 
no further than to leave fences and houfes in a tenantable ftate, 
with a certain quantity of land in grafs at their departure ; but 
in the cafes which form the objeét of this inquiry, a more par- 
ticular clafs of covenants would appear to be neceflary, otherwife 
a leafe, exprefsly granted as an encouragement to improvement, 
might eventually turn out to have a different tendency. With- 
out, however, entering upon minutia, it may fuffice to fate, that 
the farm fhould be drained of all fuperfluous moifture ; that it 
fhould be wholly limed at a certain rate per acre, as agreed upon 
by the parties ; that a regular courfe of cropping fhould be main- 
tained; and that no deviation therefrom fhould be exercifed in 
the concluding part, or even in the laft year of the leafe. We 
are aware, when recommending thefe rules, that a departure 
from our ufual principles may be alleged; but fhould a charge 
of this nature be made, we at once would reply, that the ordi- 
nary rules of agricultural legiflation are not applicable to extra- 
ordinary cafes of this kind. The proprietor facrifices much in 
the firft inftance, to haye his lan¢ improved; and is entitled to 
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fimilar facrifices from the tenant at the latter end, otherwife the 
object in view will not be reached. 

Sir George Mackenzie having been pleafed to requeft a few 
thoughts from us concerning the moft eligible hufbandry for the 
Northern Diftri€ts; an epifode on that fubjeé will not be ano- 
malous with the above remarks. Our ideas thall be prefented 
under two heads; rft, Refpecting the management of a corn- 
farm; 2d, Where fheep are the chief objec. 

1. Few farms in the Highlands are calculated for carrying 
corn to a great extent; the climate being precarious, markets un- 
certain, and foil not adapted for bearing grain of the moft valua- 
ble forts. Hence, even in the beft fituations, the ufe of the 
plough muft be fparingly recommended, unlefs with the view of 
cultivating as many turnips as poffible. The great de/deratum 
is a full fupply of green winter food, without which, the ftock 
of cattle kept muft neceffarily prove debilitated in the {pring 
months, and much of the fummer feafon loft before they are 
put in a fituation wherein they can either increafe im fize or fat- 
nefs. The want of winter food has hitherto been the greateft 
bane of Highland hufbandry, though of late the evil has been 
partially remedied. The exifting practice, of allowing cattle, 
horfes, fheep, and fwine, to roam at large all the winter, ought 
to be utterly abolifhed, otherwife an improving tenant would be 
completely eaten up by thefe marauders, to whom a common 
fence would prove a flender obftacle. 

If we fhall fuppofe a farm to contain 500 acres, a rotation fuch 
as the following might be beneficially practifed in a Highland 
diftriGt, or rather in the Lowland part of that diftri€t. 1ft, Begin 
with turnips, to which all the manure of the farm fhould be ape 
plied, and if infufficient, as eee will, at the outfet, be the 
cafe, no alternative remains but to fummer fallow a part; 2d, 
Beer, or early oats; 3d, Grafs, a part of which fhould be cut as 
green food for the working ftock and milch cows; 4th, Pafture ; 
sth, Pafture; 6th, Pafture; 7th, Pafture; 8th, Early oats. This 
would make every break confift of fixty acresfor thereby ; and, 
providing manure could be procured for the turnip-break, fuch a 
rotation would not only be profitable to the occupier, by bring- § 
ing every thing early forward, confequently of good quality, but § 
tend vaftly to the improvement of the foil, and to the future ad- § 
vantage of the ptoprietor. A dofe of lime or marl would bef 
of important ufe ; and once for all we may ftate, that the appli-§ 
cation of calcareous manure ought not to be neglected in the 
Highlands. Lime is the bafis of every improvement. In faét nof 
land will be fertile without it; and, where ufed, the dunghillf 
muft annually increafe, and the foil be gradually and progreflive 
ly enriched. 
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Under the above mode of management, we are far from re 
commending the feeding of cattle for the butcher on any thing 
like a large fcale, as, under exifting circumftances, there can be 
little demand for them. The rearing of young ftock, and keep- 
ing them for three or mote years, till fit for travelling to the fouth- 
ern paftures, ought to be the Highland farmer’s object; and if 
he rears or purchafes with judgement, more profit may be gain- 
ed than by feeding for the fhambles. The great. rife upon live 
ftock has taken place more in the firft ftage of their growth, than 
in their progrefs to perfection: hence, in every diftrict where land 
is comparatively low-rented, or where markets for fat are not at 
hand, breeding, and preparing ftock for graziers in other fitua- 
tions, is the moft.eligible hufbandry. 

2. In theep-farms, it will feldom happen that the plough 
can be advantageoufly ufed, though, were it only for the purpofe 
of raifing a few turnips, a limited quantity of ground might be 
cultivated. It is furprifing what effect a mere tafting of turnips 
has upon young ftock, efpecially in the fpring months, when 
the grafs is almoft totally deftitute of ftrength or nutriment. 
Where turnips cannot be procured, (and we are fenfible that, in 
many fituations, it is impracticable to cultivate this root), then no 
alternative remains but to ftock lightly; a contrary conduct being 
attended by inevitable deftruction to the ftock in an adverfe, 
and much lofs in every feafon. Perhaps, on fome farms, 
both cattle and theep may be kept; but, as a general principle, 
jt may fafely be maintained, that in high upland fituations, theep 
is the moft profitable ftock. Sheep may pafs through the winter 
and ipring months without the aid of turnips, if a rough pafture 
js prepared for them ; but a {mall quantity of that root feems in- 
difpenfable for cattle, otherwife they will not be reared to perfec- 
tion. On that account, the breeding of the latter ought to be 
confined to the lower diftris, where green food may be eafily 
raifed ; and in this way, every part of the country might be ap- 
plied to the purpotes for which it is naturally calculated. 

__ It feems unneceflary to enter further into the difcuffion which 
at this tume has occupied our attention; and we truft that what 
has been faid, will, in fome degree, be agreeable to the refpectable 
Baronet with whom it originated, and prove ufeful to the public. 
Many opinions are afloat refpecting Highland hufbandry; and 
every icheme which, partially or wholly, would tend to bring a- 
bout a change of the prefent rural fyftem, has been branded as 
inimical to the welfare and happineis of the great body of the 
people refident in thefe diftriéts. We are fatishied, however, that 
an introdu€tion of capital ftock, or, more properly fpeaking, a 
uliicient quantity of the means by which perfeCt hufbandry can 
alone be exercifed, would have a dire€t contrary effe@. This, 
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conjoined with fecurity of poffeffion, are the great pillars on which 
an ameliorated fyftem muft be erected; and were villages buile 
in different places, for accommodating thofe who were deprived 
of pofleflion, and {mall pieces of ground fet apart for their ule, 
the prefent race of occupiers would foon melt into the general 
mafs, without a violent effort. Individuals, according to the ex- 
ifting ftate of things, may improve a éai/ yard, or a piece of 
ground contiguous; but every thing done in that way, will have 
little effeét in fubduing and reforming a wild and extenfive tra 
of country. The uttermoft exertions of fuch people muft be 
yiewed as feeble and inadequate, when compared with the diflie 
culties and obftacles to be encountered and overcome. N, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

PLease infert in your Magazine the two following receipts; 
the firft tried fuccefsfully here every day, the fecond only attempt- 
ed yefterday ; but I am certain of the fact, and a molt curious 
one it is in natural hiftory. 

1. To make Winter Butter. 


Prepare, in fummer, about half the quantity of butter ufed 
in winter for the table; falt your fummer butter, and dye it pret- 
ty deep with marigolds or aneta. In winter, put as much of this 
butter into the churn as fhall be equal to the quantity you expec 
from your winter cream or milk; churn them together. The 

roduce has the look and flavour of fummer butter, and is not 
alter than moft people like new butter to be. 


2. To Capon Turkey Cocks. 


To avoid the pain and danger of this operation in the ordinary 
way, tie a filken thread round the fnotter (query, what is the 
proper name ?) at the root, and pretty tight. From that moment, 
the animal ceafes to gobble, and difturb the ret of the flock; and 
he takes kindly to feeding. ‘This operation is abfolutely neceffarg 
in the {pring, to prevent thofe animals wafting their time in per- 
petual broils, and neglecting, or at leaft not profiting, by their 
food. The part tied up being callous, the bird does not feem to 
fuffer any pain from the operation. Iam yours, &c. 
Duanichen, 25. Feb. 1806. G. D. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
4A Norfolk Farmer’s Remarks on Storing of Turnips. 
Sir, 
In your 24th Number, a correfpondent, under the fignature 
G., has given a very elaborate differtation on ftoring turnips; 
and, if the practice itfelf is defenfible; he has offered, no doubt, 
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fome valuable hints, and much correét information on that 
fubje&t. But in this county, a farmer would think he com. 
mitted a fin of the deepeft dye againft the Genius of Agricul. 
ture, if he allowed any confiderable portion of his turnips to 
be carried off the land. The fpeétre of a meagre: barley crop 
fucceeding this robbery, would continually haunt his imagination. 
The utmoft he can allow, and this only upon land of fuperiot 
quality, or upon which a more than ordinary expence of manure 
has been beftowed, is to go down the furrows between the ten or 
twelve pace ridges, and draw half the breadth of his cart from 
each fide ; and even this he fubmits to with relu€tance. A prac- 
tice has been adopted, though yet but on a very limited {cale, 
which, fo far as relates to the prefervation of the turnip from 
froft, has been found to anfwer the moft fanguine expectation. ‘The 
mode is as follows—Begin on one fide of your field, and clear, b 
children, a certain breadth, the whole length of it. In the centre of 
this cleared {pace, draw a deep trench witha plough. Place the tur- 
nips in this trench, erect as they grow, and turn a furrow over them 
by the common plough, allowing the tops to appear above ground. 
Proceed clearing and covering in this manner, till the work of the 
whole is completed. It will be manifeft, that the number and 
diftance of trenches muft depend on the crop: If this is great, 
a greater number will be neceflary; and, of courfe, they muft 
be nearer each other, et vice verfa. In the latter cafe, the inter- 
mediate fpace between the trenches may be ploughed. The ad- 
vantages are many, and truly important. ‘The crop is effectually 
fecured from froft ; the land receives benefit from an additional 
winter’s earth; and the full advantage of feeding on the land is 
preferved. . The expence, exclufive of the plough, in this mode 
of ftoring, does not exceed 1s. 6d. or 2s. per acre. The turnips 
may be again turned out by the plough, as wanted, and regularly 
{cattered over the land with a fork, before the ftock are admitted 
to them. Might not this practice be ftill farther extended ? 
Why not draw the crop, in dry weather, from thofe Iands de- 
{cribed by your correfpondent G., where poachifg, by carryin 
it off in wet weather, would be fo unqueftionably detrimental ? 
and why may not the dryeft fallows, intended for turnips the fol- 
lowing feafon, be prepared to feceive it when thus drawn, and 
the crop be fecured in trenches, as propofed above? If fed upon 
the land where they are depofited, it will be enriched ; if carried 
off the field, it will be in no worfe condition ; and the difference of 
expence between this and G.’s mode of ftoring, cannot be confi- 
derable. ‘This idea has fuddenly ftruck me; and, at the firft 
blufh, to me appears feafible. If thefe hints are thought of fuf- 
ficient value, allot them a page in your next Number. J am, &c. 
Norfolk, Fan. 1806. T. W. 


( 24 ) 
BRANCH IL 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


[The Review Branch of this work being generally confidered as official, or, more 
particularly, as containing the fentiments of the Conduétor on the fubjcéts there 
difcuiled, it becomes neceflary to ftate, that the following article is tranfmitted by 
a refpectable correfpondent, and inferted at his requeft. ‘The Magazine is open to 
all parties, and influenced by none; and though the Conduétor'cannot, in feve- 
ral refpedts, ¢oincide with the opinions exprefled concerning the rural economy of 
the Highlands, as may be difcovered from his remarks on the effays for Sir George 
Mackenzic’s premium, yet he willingly fubmits thefe ftriétures to the confideration 
of his readers, fatisficd that truth can never be injuted by free difcuflion, but, on 
the contrary, that much benefit may thereby be gained by thofe interefted. } 


Review of Eight Letters on the Subje& of the Earl of Sclkirl’s Pamphlet 
on Highland Emigration, as they lately appeared under the Signature 
Amicus, in one of the Edinburgh Newfpapers. Anderfon, Edin- 
burgh. Longman & Co. London. pp. 59. 


Stridurcs and Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s Obfervations on the prefent 
State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the Caufcs and pro- 
bable Confequences of Emigration. By Robert Brown Efq. Sheriff- 
Subftitute of the Weftern Ditria of Invernefsfhire. Fairbairn, Edin- 


burgh. J. Murray,.London. pp. 120 


Wer had read the Earl of Selkirk’s work on Highland emigra- 
tion with a lugubrious fort of pleafure. The fenfations it occafi- 


oned were fomewhat fimilar to what Offian defcribes as * the joy 
of grief.’ On the one hand, we could not help admiring the lu- 
cid order, the génitis and eloquence difplayed in the work. The 
arguments appeared fo clear, and deduced from fuch unqueftion- 
able premifes, that they feemed unanfwerable. Nor could we 
help transferring a confiderable fhare of our admiration from the 
work to its author. We beheld a young man, of noble birth and 
enlightened underftanding, generoufly renouncing all the pleafures 
and frivolous amufements in which young men of his rank and 
fortune are too apt fo indulge, and becoming, not merely the fpe- 
culative, but the practical patron of diftrefled humanity. We 
faw him renounce fis eafe and perfonal gratification, and convey 
a colony acrofs the Atlantic, of men to whom their native coun- 
try feemed to refufe employment and fubfiftence—with whom he 
fhared every danger and hardfhip, until they could provide for 
themfelves. On the other hand, we could not help fufpeéting 
fome very flagrant impolicy on the patt of Highland proprietors, 
.who could not provide employment and fubfiftence for fuch men, 
in acountry which we always underftood to be in a ftate of in- 
fancy; and were grieved to think that a race, which has uni- 
formly proved the prop atid bulwark of their country, fhould be 
forced to feek fubfiltence in a foreign land.—Thefe were the feel- 
ings with which we perufed Lord Selkitk’s work-; and they re- 
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mained undiminifhed, until the two publications now under con- 
fideration, came in our way. 

As this is a fubject of momentous importance, involving not 
only the profperity of the Highlands, but the fafety of the Britith 
empire, our readers muft excufe our going more minutely into it, 
than the prefcribed limits of this department ufually admit. We 
thall therefore prefent the fubftance of what thefe two writers ad- 
vance, to obviate the conclufions of Lord Selkirk, with fuch re- 
fle€tions of our own as may feem to arife from the fubject. 

Amicus oppofes Lord Selkirk by arguments deduced from ge- 
neral principles. He often deviates into declamation, and makes 
frequent appeals to the patriotif{m and humanity of his readers.— 
Mr Brown difcovers an intimate and pra¢tical knowledge of the 
ftate of the Highlands; and his pamphlet exhibits facts, rather 
than arguments. 

Amicus admits the leading pofition of the Earl of Selkirk to be 
well founded, * That the caufe and neceffity of emigration are to be 
fought in the abolition of the feudal fyftem, and the diflolution of that 
intimate union which fubfifted between the chiefs and their vaffals, in 
confequence of the rebellion 1745.’' Mr Brown denies this leading po- 
fition, and aflerts that this change was highly propitious to the 
lower orders, and increafed, inftead of diminifhing, their attach- 
ment to their country. In p. 13. he fays, * To the lower orders thefe 
events were peculiarly propitious, as they were followed by their gradu- 
al emancipation from a itate little better than flavery ; and, by rendering 
induftry fecure, paved the way for the acquifition of wealth. Nor are 
they now infenfible of this great change: they contraft their prefeft 
itate with that of their forefathers, and draw the proper inference. ’— 
In other parts of his work, Mr Brown afferts that the fpirit of the 
feudal fyitem, or of clanfhip, has now no perceptible influence 
on the manners and fentiments of the great body of the people. 
That they do not care who is their proprietor, or even factor; 
whether they be diftant in their manners, or affable and conde- 
fcending : all they expect, is juft and humane treatment. He 
admits there may be an individual inftance or two, of the doubt- 
ful claimant of an antient chieftainfhip keeping a number of idle 
retainers about his perfon, and flovenly tenants upon his land, in 
order to affect the {tate of his anceftors. But Mr Brown afferts 
that this proves beneficial in the end. It brings the eftate to the 
market, which, pafling into the hands of perfons who had made 
money by induftry, is foon put into a train of improvement.—If 
this reprefentation be true, (and Mr Brown feems to have abund- 
ant opportunities of knowing the fact), the whole argument, 
That the prefent diffatisfaCtion of the Highlanders arofe a the 
diffolution of the intimate connexion, and fomething approaching 
to a community of goods, which they formerly enjoyed with cam 
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chiefs, when they lived in idlenefs upon the fpontaneous produc- 
tions of the land, feems to fall to the ground. 

The next point on which tlie parties are at iffue, refpe€ts the 
rife of rent. This Lord Selkirk reprefents as a great grievance to 
the tenants, and an abundant fource of difaffe€tion, and of emi- 
gration. We always’ fufpeéted fome fallacy in this argument 3 
and that, in fa&t, the Highlanders paid more rent in ancient, than 
they do in modern times. While clanfhip fubfifted; they paid 
their rent in rude produce ; in labouring for their chief upon the 
lands in his natural poffeffion ; in providing him with fuel and 
other neceffaries ; in attendance upon his perfon; in plundering 
robbing, and fighting for him, as often as he was pleafed to order 
them. In faét, thé vaffals had no time, and hardly any property 
they could call their own. Their time being divided between la- 
bouring for the chief and for themfelves, the work was performed 
in a flovenly and carelefs manner, and many hands produced little 
effect. We have feen examples where al] the tenants upon an ex- 
tenfive property were called out to win their landlord’s hay; to 
cut, dry, and carry home his peats; to cut and carry home his 
corn. Upon examination it was found, that fupplying them with 
beer and whifky, to a certain guantum of which they were en- 
titled while employed in fuch work, coft much more than the 
wages of day-labourers, a very {mall number of whom could do 
the work in lefs than half the time wafted by a whole mob of 
tenants. Commuting fuch work into a fixed money rent, payable 
by the tenants, was therefore a great advantage to the proprietor, 
It was alfo a great advantage tothe tenants ; for; having their un- 
divided attention and labour wholly devoted to their own farms, 
they were put into a condition to acquire much more than the ac- 
tual, or rather negative value of their labour to the landlord. If 
we confider the time that was wafted, as well as the labour be- 
ftowed, we are confident that thofe Highland tenants who are re- 
lieved from all fervices and preftations of every kind, and who 
hold their lands for a fixed money rent, however high it may feem 
to them, do a€tually pay much lefs value of rent, in proportions 
than their forefathers. But let us hear Mr Brown on this topic. 
(p. 14.) * The Earl of Selkirk may have obferved, in other parts of 
the kingdom, the effe& of rent in ftimulating the induftry of the tenant 5 
and that, in faét, the farmers in other diftriéts have only become weal 
thy and independent after their lands were charged with a fair and ade< 
quate rent. He may be affured, that the fame caufes produce the fame 
effets in the Highlands as in other diftri€ts. ‘The abolition of feudal 
fervices, and impofing an adequate rent on the land, has not only pro- 
duced a more vigorous cultivation, but a confiderable extenfion of the 
cultivated furface.’ In other places he ftates that, where the rents are 
too low, the tenants are indolent, and always in arrear ; but where 
they amount to the full value, the tenants are induftrious, wealthy, 
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and punctual in their payments.—We ate difpofed to confide in 
this gentleman’s local knowlege; and, if his ftatements be well 
founded, to admit, that Lord Selkirk’s argument for emigration, 
founded on the rife of rents, falls to the. ground. but we 
proceed on the fuppofition admitted by Mr Brown, that all car- 
riages and fervices of every kind are abolifhed, and that mixed 
occupancy is converted into feparate poffeilions For, to de- 
mand a rife of rent for a fubje&t over which a man is prevented 
from exerting his whole power, is an abfurdity utterly inadmifhble. 
We fufpect that too many ferviees, run-rig pofleflions, and com- 
mon pattures {till exift in the Highlands ; and that there may be 
fome ground for Lord Selkirk’s argument, in cafes where a rife 
of rent was demanded, while the occupant w:s left bound hand 
and foot, and incapable of the additional exertion neeeflary to pro« 
vide for the additional rent. We with proprietors would take this 
fubjeét into their ferious confideration, or that the Highland So- 
ciety would devote to it a fhare of their attention. 

In other places Mr Brown informs us, that tack{men, or middle- 
men between the proprietors and the cultivators of the foil, are 
rapidly wearing away, and their poffeflions are dividing among 
fmall tenants who hold dire&tly of the proprietors. He admits, 
however, that, on all large properties, it is convenient to have a 
few tackfmen, as they form a middle link in the chain between 
the proprietors and the commonalty; and, being men of intelli- 
gence and education, are qualified to cafry on agricultural im- 
provements on a large feale. 

The next points at iffue are, the prevalence of pafturage, fheep 
farming, and the engrofling of farms.—On this head Mr Brown 
firft confiders the engrofling or enlargement of farms, where the 
principal obje& is grain, and fhews, entirely to our fatisfadtion, 
that, where the effect of fuch engrofling has been to render the 
former arable lands more productive, or to enlarge the cultivated 
furface, it has inereated inftead of diminifhing population. On 
this point he refers to the authority of the Rev. Dr Robert- 
fon, and to the Survey of Mid-Lothian by George Robertfon 
'Efq. But we believe there are few diftricts of the Highlands 
‘where engrofling of farms would be advifeable, with a view to in- 
creafe their produétivenefs in grain. Mr Brown ftates that, on 
the North-weft Coaft and Hfles, the engrofling of farms is impraéti- 
cable in any other way than by configning a great many {mall oc- 
cupants toa tackfman, who comes in place of the proprietor, 
while the people cultivate their feveral lots as before. His reafon 
for this is, that fach fituations are not adapted for fheep, but are 
ftocked with black cattle. The cultivated Jand confifts chiefly of 
{mall patches, worked in moft cafes by the fpade. The whole, of 
_greateft part of the produce, is confumed by the cultivators ; and 
they pay their rent by the fale of their cattle, by fithing, kelp 
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making, and other avocations. It is evident there can be no 
room for the engrofling of farms, in fuch fituations; and Mr 
Brown fhows that it is the intereft of proprictors to have fuch 
lands ftocked with as many {mall tenants as poflible. ‘The 
only cafe where the engrofling of farms is at all practicable 
ia the Highlands, is where a large tra of mountains is put un- 
der‘fheep. But Mr Brown infifts that the theep fyftem ought 
not to be any flagrant caufe of difcontent, or of emigration; be- 
eaufe the mountains now under fheep were. formerly flocked 
chiefly with red deer, roes, and goats, from which the people 
derived very little benefit. ‘Their cattle feldom afcended them, 
or, if they did, were in danger of breaking their bones, and 
could derive very little fubfiftence from them. He refts his argu- 
ment upon an appeal to facts not generally known ;—that, in 
the North Highlands, emigration commenced before fheep-farm- 
ing was introduced ; that it originated in caufes wholly uncon- 
nected with fheep-farming ; and that it has prevailed moft from 
thofe diftri€ts and iflands where fheep-farming never has been, 
nor is ever likely to be jntroduced. Of thefe faéts we were not 
aware; and confefs they feem abundantly to warrant the con 
clufion he draws from them,—that fheep-farming neither was, 
nor ought to be, a prominent motive of emigration. Thus, the 
only mode by which farms have been engroffed in the Highlands, 
has been ar Ppes of its unfayoprable afpect, to the comfort and 
permanency of the people. 

Mr Brown indeed admits (p 41.), ¢ That in times patt, feveral 
proprietors, blind to their true interelt, were too ready to join with 
their hill or theep palture, low ground capable of maintaining a numer- 
ous population. But the cafe is now very different.’ He then goes 
on to fhew how this evil has been remedied by what he calls the 
crofting /yftem ; that is, affigning portions of land of various, and 
fome of confiderable extent, to cultivators, in fituations where. 
they do not interfere with the fheep fyttem; and affures us that 
fuch fituations abound on every extenfive property, He af- 
fures us alfo, that, in this way, feveral mountainous tra¢ts have been. 
ftocked with fheep, without removing a fingle tenant, and even: 
that new tenants have been introduced from other diftriéts ; that. 
low grounds formerly cultivated, which had been fubjected to 
theep, have run wild, and are covered with heath and brufhwood ; 
that hence the proprietors of thefe fheep farms, on renewing. 
the leafes, always referve fuch low grounds as would be more 
profitable under cultivation than under fheep; that the fheep- 
farmer himfelf, who, we prefume, retains as much low ground 
as may be neceflary for his accommodation, finds it his intereft 
to refign thefe detached tracts, becaufe, befides maintaining their. 
ewn ftock, cultivated land always yields ap overplus of fodder, 
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which is a greater fecurity for his flocks during a hard winter; 
than the food they could derive from the fame land in a wild and 
uncultivated ftate. In this way the proprietor gains a new eftate. 
The crofters, or {mall tenants, having their induftry direéted to 
a precife object, are enabled to live more comfortably than they 
ever did before. The whole of what is faid on this topic, 
we would earneftly recommend to the attention of landlords, 
and of all who are interefted in the profperity of the Highlands. 
In p. 44, he ftates, ¢ It is a curious faét, that fcarcely an inftance has 
occurred, where a crofter, 7. ¢. a perfon who holds a diitin& lot of 
land, has fhewn the f{malleft difpofition to emigrate.’ He elfewhere 
expreffes a hope that the fyftem fhall be followed out, until all 
mixed occupancy be abolithed, and every cultivator come to hold 
a feparate lot or farm. This we have already recommended to 
the attention of thofe interefted. 

All Mr Brown’s ftatements on the fubject of fheep are perfe&t- 
ly confiftent with what he had advanced refpeting corn-farms. 
Sheep are certainly a more profitable {tock upon high mountains 
than black cattle ; but, in order to render them profitable, the 
dheep, as well as the corn-farm, muft be of confiderable extent. 
A very fmall fheep-farm, as well as corn-farm, would hardly af- 
ford fubfiftence to thofe engaged in them, and there would be 
little or no difpofeable produce. But it appears that, fo far from 
the introduction of fheep having proved hoftile to the rearing of 
cattle, which was formerly the principal objet in the Highlands, 
it is flated (p. 58.), ¢ It is a fact, that, fince that event took place, 
the black cattle exported from the Highlands have conftantly increafed 
both in numbers and value; and they are now fuperior in both thefe 
refpe&ts to what they were at any former period.’ In proof of this, 
he refers to the regifters kept at the markets of Falkirk, Down, 
and Dunbarton. This Mr Brown afcribes to the cattle being now 
confined to fituations adapted for them; and to the union of a- 
griculture with grazing, by which food is provided for the ani- 
mals during winter, and the many lofles which formerly occurred 
are prevented. Thus, fheep may be confidered as a new value 
created in the Highlands, which, inftead of diminifhing, has in- 
creafed the former ftaple. | 

By thefe facts, we confefs Mr Brown has fucceeded in remov- 
ing our former prejudices, and has led us to reject the opinion of 
Lord Selkirk, that the introduétion of fheep has. proved hoftile 
to population, and is a rational motive of emigration. We fay, 
where the fheep have been introduced in the prudent way de- 
fcribed by Mr Brown, we fee no reafon why they fhould produce 
thefe effets, though Lord Selkirk’s argument may be well found- 
ed, as far as it refpects the rath and heedlefs introduction of theep. 

We forbear entering into what is ftated refpedting the High 
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lands being a nurfery of foldiers; and thall only obferve, that Mr 
Brown afferts, that as long as men are found in the Highlands, 
foldiers will be found, though they cannot now be recruited, as. 
formerly, by the arbitrary commands of their chiefs. Amicus ob- 
ferves, (ps 27+) * To difcover the fource of the peculiar gallantry and 
hardihood of the Highland corps, you muft turn to the country which 
produced them—to its mountains apd its rugged fhores.? We were 
always of opinion, that people who were accuftomed from infancy 
to climb fteep mountains; to crofs rapid torrents; to remain whole 
days drenched with wetnefs, or expofed to cold; who were not 
accu{tomed to regular meals, but could endure abftinence and re- 
pofe in the open air,- were better prepared for the hardfhips of a 
military life, than thofe who were bred amid{t the foft effeminacy 
of great cities. Lord Selkirk afcribes the military character of 
the Highlanders to the remains, of! the feudal inftitutions.. Thefe 
inftitutions have entirely ceafed,, yet we. hope, their military cha- 
rater remains unimpaired ;..and, cordially concur with both 
our authors in deprec¢ating the. inftigation to emigration in times 
like the prefent, when every man is needed for the defence of his 
country. to | 
. In oppofition to his. Lordthip’s affertion, that the people cannot 
be profitably employed im the improvement of waite lands, in fith- 
eries, or in manufactures, Mr Brown adduces a number of facts 
tending to prove, that waite lands may be reduced into cultivation 
at lefs expence, and yield more valuable returns in the Highlands 
than in America.. He prefents a clear account of the prefent ftate 
of the cod, ling, and herring fitheries; from which, it appears 
that, contrary to the opiriion of his Lordfhip, thefe fitheries can- 
not be carried on, in the prefent ftate of the Highlands, unlefs the 
fifhers be accommodated with lots of land, It alfo appears that 
the villages of Tobermory, Stein, and -Ullapool, ereéted by the 
Britith Society, inftead of promoting, have injured the fifheries, 
np. 74. we are informed, that, * on the coaft of Lewis, a very great 
number of the fmall tenants follow the cod aod ling fithery ; while, in 
the village of Stornaway, which has beea eftablifhed one hundred and 
fifty years, there are not fix fifhing boats in all. In many parts of 
Lewis, an equal number is fitted out by the tenants of a trifling farm, ’ 
We could not help fufpe€ting that our seeding men were begin- 
ning at the wrong end of the bufinefs, when the rage for villages 
was the order of the day. They fhould have removed obftruc- 
tions, and put the people iato a condition to profecute the fifheries, 
and left them to build villages for themfelves. 

In p. 76. Mr Brown informs us, that * fo far from the fifheries be- 
ing incapable of affording employment to many additional hands, it is 
a certain fa, that, were the falt regulations fo framed, that this ne- 
teffary article might be procured free of all duty, and reftraint of every 
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kind, colonies of Dutchmen, and even of Americans, with large capi, 
tals, have expreffed a defire ‘to fettle in the Weft Highlands, and to 
profecute the fifheries.’? It feems furprifing our Highland Socicty does 
not turn its attention towards this and other ufeful objects. It 
would certainly be better employment than weighing the merits of 
fpeculative effays, on fubjeéts which are generally well underftood 
without their affiftance, and which never produced any practical 
advantage, ' ; 

The author mentions the linen, hempen, and woollen manufac- 
tures, which, he thinks, might be of eafy introduétion. Coal 
might be brought by fea, and there is abundance of excellent peat 
in the country. In fupport of what the author advances, we may 
remark, that Galafhiels and Hawick, the only two places in Scot- 
land where the woollen manufacture has made confiderable pro- 
gre{s, are very remote from coal; and a diftant land carriage mutt 
enhance it more, than its conveyance into moft parts of the High- 
lands by fea, In this eafe, too, we: conceive that the Highland 
Society might be of great ufe, by encouraging, by fuitable pre- 
miums, the beft {pinners and weavers in the different diftricts ; 
and by cherifhing and encouraging men of {mall capitals to em- 
bark in the adventures. ‘The great point is to get a manufaCture 
fairly begun, and it will foon be able'to fhift for itfelf. 

Amicus, (p. 34.) fpeaking of the intreduétion of manufa€tures 
into the Highlands, fays, * It isnot the failure, it is the abfence of thé 
experiment, which drives the poor Highlander from his home.’ And 
Mr Brown expreffes a hope that the experiment will foon not onl¥ 
be tried,* but prove fuccetsful. ‘ 

As this article has already {welled far beyond its affigned limits, 
we forbear following our authors through all the’ collateral views 
of the fubje& which are prefented. We have only touched flight- 
ly on thote parts which re largue the caufes and motives afligned 
tor emigration by the Earl of Selkirk, and cannot. help thinking 
they have been proved to have ho real foundation. 

On the whole, we have perufed thefe pamphlets, and efpecially 
that of Mr Brown, witli much ‘confolation, He has completély 
fatisfiéd us, that there is no occafion'for an aricierit and moft re- 
fpe€table ‘race to feek fubfiftence amidft the wilds of America; 
but that, by honet} induftry, they have it in their power to make 
themfelyes much more comfortable in their own country, than 
they can poffibly be on the other fide’ of the Atlantic. His 
pamphlet contains a'body of ufeful faéts, highly deferving the at- 
tention of proprietors; and we conccive, copies of his work ought 
to be diftributed in every parith of the Highlarids, that the’people 
may have an opportunity of comparing the {ituation they may at- 
tain in their own country, with that which is likely to await 
them, fhould they venture acrofy the Atlantic. — 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 
—_— 

Tue weather, during the {pring quarter, was not, on the eaftern 

coalt of the ifland, propitious to the operations of the feafon, though 
the weftern coaft was more kindly dealt with, and feed-work executed 
there under the moft favourable aufpices. Snow, rain, and tempeftuous 
ftorms, prevailed through the greateft part of March, and a few days 
of April, in the eaftern diftriés; but, being fucceeded by genial 
weather, the different grains were, at laft, fafely depofited in the earth, 
though, in general, at a period later than ufual. 
‘’ Markets for grain remained fteady, and at prices nearly the fame as 
thofe quoted in ‘our laft, till the myfterious conduét of the Pruffian mo- 
narch was completely developed. The alarm, which then feized the 
public mind, inflantly caufed a rapid advance upon wheat and oats, 
which are the only articles of gram neéded by Britain from foréign 
ports; and, though prices have fince varied confiderably, yet, under 
exiting circuinftances, it may be fafely affirmed, that there is no fo- 
lid caufe to believe a declenfion of any coniequence will take place 
through the fummer months. Importation of foreign grain would, at 
all events, have been found neceffary, even had the Pruffian ports res 
majned open; but thefe being fhut, the foreign fupplies muft be necef- 
arily abridged. It is comfortable, however, to reflect, that the home 
fupply is not lefs than in former years; and that Scotland, which, not 
more than forty ‘years ago, was characterized as the land of famine, is 
ftill capable of yielding effential aid to her fouthern neighbours, not- 
withftanding the numerous exports of grain already made from thence, 
efpecially of wheat and oats. 

When on this fubjeét, we cannot avoid noticing a paragraph which 
appeared in a refpeétable London newfpaper ; becaufe what is there 
ftated is not only appropriate to the above obfervations, but connected 
with another queftion meant to be noticed in this article. Inthe Star 
of 27th March laft, the editor fays, ¢ It is with pleafure we have of 
late obferved, that many cargoes of wheat have arrived from Scotland. 
Many more are alfo expeéted ; the high prices in London having en. 
couraged the Scots to grow immenfe quantities, If encouragement is 
given to this fyftem, it will be the means of doing away the neceflity of 
the large importations of foreign wheat that annually takes place im 
this country. ’ 

While the matter of the above extraét affords us much felf-gratu, 
lation, becaufe, from the commencement of this work, we have u- 
niformly contended in favour of cultivating wheat, where foil, climate, 
and fituation anfwered, aud have ftrenuoufly refitted every attempt to 
leflen or abridge the farmer’s right to raife this valuable grain upon a 
fcale as extenfive as thefe circumitances were capable of affording, it 
has given ‘us much concern to obferve the recent endeavours of fome 
Droptietors to controul the tenant’s management, when he exerted him- 
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felf to make his farm produce an increafed quantity of wheat. Proprie. 
tors who aét in this way do unqueftionably encourage foreign agricul. 
ture, at the expence of their own pofleffions,. and would limit the fu 
ply of bread-corn for the inhabitants, unlefs purchafed from @iftant 
places: That they alfo miftake their own intereft, is as unquettionable ; 
becaufe the greater the value of the produce that can be drawn from a 
farm, even during the continuance of a leafe, fo much more rent will 
undoubtedly be given at the conclufion thereof. It is our intention to 
refume this.fubject on an after occafion; and perhaps a procefs, lately 
decided in one of our law courts, wherein the tenant’s right was fully 
and fuccefsfully difcuffed, may be reported in our next Number. In 
faét, few queftions are of greater importance to the agricultural world, 
‘and to the public, than the one alluded to. 

We rejoiced when Sir Joun Sincxair, Baronet, was reappointed 

to prefide at the Board of Agriculture, and are almoft certain that the 

t body of agriculturifts in the united empire coincided with us on 
that occafion. It is to be hoped that the Board will now recover from 
the torpor which unhappily feized them when that refpeétable _perfon. 
age was voted out of the chair ; though, no doubt, the moft active ex. 
ertion will hardly compenfate for paft idlenefs, or make up for the time 
that has been loft. That the Board may be of great public ufe, is un, 
deniable ; that Sir John Sinclair will ftimulate and roufe his brethren 
into action, may fafely be depended upon... Sir John poffefles the hap- 
py knack of making every perfon do their utmoft with whom he is con- 
nected. Not another perfon, perhaps, in Britain, befides himfelf, could 
have accomplifhed the Statiltical Account of Scotland; nor. would the 
general furvey of the ifland have been completed, had he not  fuperin- 
tended and directed the whole procefs. We {peak with. confidence on 
thefe matters, having enjoyed the fulleft opportunities of appreciating 
his merits. 

A. copy of the new property tax Lill has been tranfmitted to us from 
London, from which, with concern, we obferve, that while the tax is 
greatly increafed, the original miftaken criterion of afcertaining ‘the 
farmer’s income is ftill retained. . We. have no objection earthly again 
the farmer paying one tenth of his income in fupport of Government; 
becaufe a ftrong meafure of that nature ,is perhaps abfolutely. ne- 
ceflary ; but we contend, that the rule by which the profits of far- 
thers are confidered as equal to one half: of their rents. is vague, ar- 
bitrary, unequal, and unjuft; and that, whilft the trading and ma 
nufaéturing interefts are in fact allowed to tax themfelves, it is a 
grofs violation of juftice to tax the farmer aecording to the agree- 
ment made by him with his landlord. We at no time have heard of a 
fingle reafon urged in favour of fuch a rule, except that it was a con 
venient one ; but that it was, in the f{malleft degree, correct, no per- 
fon ever maintained. Were it correct, the tenants in Scotland would 
not be in much worfe circumftances than their landlords, by whom all 
the public burdens are paid ; even the property tax itfelf muft ultimate- 
Jy be defrayed bythem, Tenants, in offering for leafes, are not fo ig- 
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sorant as to negle& this tax, when calculating what they confider to be 
the fair value of the land; and, by confequence, the rent is propor- 
tionally leffened, though the landlord may not fee it. Indeed, the whole 
conduct of the landed intereft with regard to this tax, is fufficient to.cre- 
ate aftonifhment in the mind of the moft fober perfon. The tax, which 
falls dire&t upon themfelves, is the only branch which cannot poffibly 
be avoided ; and the one which falls upon the tenant in the firft inftance, 
and eventually upon the landlord, has never, to our knowledge, met 
with the {malleft oppofition. Were the tenant’s tax impofed upon jaft 
principles, our argument would, in a great meafure, be fuperfluous, 
provided means were ufed of making the tax efficient on other claffes 
of the community ; but the rule being founded in error, and hitherto 
executed more according to the letter than the fpirit of the law, their 
filence muft excite the more furprife. Proprietors of land have fome- 
where been compared to thofe ufeful and innocent animals fheep, who 
allow themfelves to be fhorn without offering the flightelt evidence of 
difpleafure. Not fo their brethren of the loom and of the hammer, 
who ftand forward like men, when they confider themfelves aggrieved ; 
of which a pregnant inftance at this time may be found, in the oppofi- 
tion difplayed by the manufaéturers of iron to the tax upon that article. 

The fheep-fhearing at Holkham in Norfolk commences on Monday 
the 23d of June; and a bill of fare has been fent us by Mr Coke, which 
can only be lightly noticed, On the firft day, there will be in the 
morning an exhibition of hufbandry implements, and pulvérized manures ; 
and in the evening, a fale of Leicefter rams. On the morning of the 
fecond day, a fhew of Leicefter and Southdown wethers and theaves for 
prizes, a fale of Leicefter ewes and theaves, and a fhew of Southdown 
rams ; and in the evening, a fale of Southdown theaves, and a letting of 
Southdown rams. On the morning of the third day, a thew of fat car- 
cafes in the flaughter houfe, and a fecond exhibition of implements, and 
a letting of Southdown rams; and in the evening, the prize cups will 
be difpofed of; after which, a fale of Devon cows and a bull will take 
place. A numerous affemblage of agricultural amateurs are expected ; 
and invitations have been given to feveral Scotifh farmers, fome of 
whom, it is believed, will attend on this important and interefting occa- 
fion. The particulars fhall be amply detailed in our next. 

We have feen a letter from a farmer fettled near Albany, in the ftate 
of New York, dated 26th January lalt, which mentions, that Wheat was 
then felling with them at a price equal to 36s. per Scotch boll, and bar- 
ley at 28s. per do. The writer does not fay whether this was fterling 
money or currency, but we fufpe& it would be the latter, At any-of 
them, however, when freight, infurance, commiffion, &c, are added, 
there is {mall caufe to apprehend that prices in the home market will be 
much reduced this feafon by American importations. 

A refpe€table correfpondent in Berwickfhire defires us to ftate, that 
‘ the cottagers in that county have been affeffed for thefe two years paft 
in 48. for window tax, and alfo made liable to the dog tax ; while thefe 
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taxes (fo far-as. be can learn) have not been levied in the conterminous 
counties, or even in the metropolitan county, Mid-Lothian.’ From the 
time his Jetter was received, it was out of our power to give a place ta 
his judicious obfervations on the inconfiftency of ‘aflefling one county, 
and exempting others, which, undoubtedly, is contrary to the f{pirit and 
difpofition of Britifth laws, in the ena&iments whereof no diftinGion can 
be recognized. We are certain that affefiments, {uch as he defcribes, 
have not been Jevied in the county with which we are connected ; and 
vequelt that our reporters will inform us whether any thing of that na 
ture has taken place in their refpectiye counties. Probably the affeff. 
ment, feeing it is not a general ones may have originated in a miflake of 
the furveyor, becaufe the directions from the Tax-Office, refpeécting fuch 
matters, muft neceflarily be uniform, and invariably the iame.—3d May. 
oe 
EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCOTLAND. 
Selkirk Quarterly Report, 

Tue weather, fince winter in reality commenced, has been exceeding. 
ty changeable ; and fome fevere ftorms of fnow have been experienced, 
though luckily not, of long endurance. In the fecond and third week 
of March intenfe froft prevailed, which was hurtful to the paltures, and 
prevented feed work from going forward. Indeed, little or no grain was 
got fown fooner than the‘firft of April, though the work was afterwards 
fatisfa@torily finifhed, 

Draught or great ewes ftarted at much the fame prices as laft year; 
but in the after markets they advanced confiderably : Sheep, in genetal, 
are in tolerable condition, though the paftures look but poorly. 

Land rent bas rifen in this diftri@, with a rapidity unlpoked for by 
the molt fanguine fpeculator ; but it is difficult to afcertain any folid 
eaufe for fuch a rife. One of your correfpondents is pleafed to fay, 
that the evil will foon cure itfelf; byt it is to be doubted, that this will 
not happen before many individuals are ruined, and even the public wel- 
fare endangered by the fhock which fuch a cure would give to all con- 
cerned. Be this as it may, thofe who have lately taken land, feem ta 
aft in conformity with the adage, * Never venture, never win ;’ or, 
fri@ly fpeaking, they feem determined to have a farm to-day, if they, 
fhould break on it to-morrow.—18¢h April. 


Banfiihire Quarterly Report. 


Tre weather through this quarter has been the moft unpropitions 
for every kind of work conne&ed with hufbandry that the farmer haa 
encountered for many years back. Spring ploughing and feed work 
were mugh retarded by repeated falls of fnow and intenfe frofls. 
Some oats were got into the ground during ten days of tolerable dry 
weather about the beginning of. March ; fince that time, matters were 
scarly ata itand till a few days ago, when the weather took a favourable 
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turn; and if it keeps fteady, the oat feed will be concluded in the courfe 
of eight days, with few exceptions ;—little or no barley yet fown. 
Although the feafon is pretty far advanced for fowing oats in fuch a 
climate as this, yet the ill effects of a wet feed-bed is more to be dread> 
ed, which was: unavoidable in many inftances. 

Notwithftanding the feverity of the weather, wheat and young graffes 
have ftood well; this may, in a great meafure, be owing to their having 
been for the moft part covered with {now during the late frofts, which 
often prove injurious to both at that period. Turnips have alfo kept 
frefh ; and the interval betwixt them and grafs will be little felt, if ve- 
getation goes forward: the yellow kind is coming more into ufe ; their 
utility, as {pring food, muit be obvious to every one who has made trial 
of them. The ftack-yards have come down more than was expected 
from the appearance they prefented in Autumn, but not fo much fo as 
to occafion any fcarcity of provender. Hay has been very plentiful, and 
pot in demand; a good deal of it will be econfumed by the wintering 
cattle, which are now in excellent condition; feveral parcels are quite 
ready for the butcher ; but as no dealers have yet made their appearance, 
the greater part of them remain unfold. Grain of all kinds remained a 
dull concern, with little alteration of prices, fince the date of lait re- 
port, till a few days ago, that a fudden and unexpeéted flart took place ; 
faid to be on account of the war with Pruffia: fo much does the value 
of farm produce depend on political matters,—22d April. 

Rofs-foire Quarterly Report. 

Tuere have been more ftorms and cold weather in the bygone win- 
ter, and this fpring, than experienced in this county for feveral years 
pat, The month of March, in place of being favourable far fowing, 
exhibited all the rigour of wiiter; and what with fnow and rain, left 
the land in a very wet ftate. There were fcarcely any oats fown in 
March ; but fortunately the month of April has been uniformly dry, 
and allowed the feed to be put in the ground in a good ftate. The oat 
feed is not yet finifhed ; and the barley feed cannot be faid to have 
commenced. On the 18th of this month the weather became mild and 
favourable for vegetation. The wheat fields poflels an abundance of 
healthy plants. Young graffes generally look well; but in very few 
cafes will they yet afford a bite for cattle. Old paftures have not 
changed their winter hue. Turnips fuffered very little by rotting thia 
year, and ftood more than the common quantity of eating. Mott people 
have ftill as many as will ferve their ftocks till the grafs gets up. Cattle 
have not made fo much improvement as they commonly do when ted on 
turnips ; and fheep, in the fame way, never did lefs, owing entirely ta 
the great proportion of cold. Stocks, in the Highland diftri€ts, are 
low in condition ; but fortunately the weather having been mild and dry 
of late, it muft be much in favour of them. Some drovers have bought 
a few hundreds of {mall cattle, which go to the Amalree market in the 
begiuning of May; but it cannot be afcertained, from what they. have 

done, 
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done, how prices are likely to go. Although there were very few cattle 
fed this feafon for the butcher, ftill, from our limited demand, thefe 
meet with a dull fale, at from 8s. to 9s. per Dutch ftone, finking the 
offal. 

Excepting oats, corn of all kinds continued a drug, till the news of 
the rupture with Pruffia, when the Wheat was inftantly bought up at 
308. to 31s. per Linlithgow boll; and Oats, which fold during the 
former part of the feafon at 20s. for the potato kind, and'158. to 16s, 
for common ditto, will now fetch 2s. more. Barley is ftill without 


much demand ; its price may be ftated at 248., and Bear at 208. per 
boll.—25% April. 


Letter from a Gentleman near Langholm, 25th April. 


* Tue weather, during winter, and that part of the {pring quarter 
elapfed, has been remarkably variable. We had, however, fome dry 
feafonable days in the laft week of March and the beginning of April, 
during which, the feed was got into the ground under pretty favour. 
able circumflances. The cold and frofty nights fince, have much re- 
tarded the progrefs of vegetation, and the firft fown corn is but juit 
appearing above ground. The weather being now dry, the barley feed 
is putting into the earth in a promifing ftate. Grafs fown fields, when 


they have been kept from cattle during winter, look tolerably thriving, 


but the ground is not fo well covered as it ufed to be at this period of 
the feafon, owing to the cold and barren weather we have had of late. 
Very little grafs, from the fame caufe, is on the hill paftures yet. Stock 
fheep, from the variable, and fometimes fevere weather, during wintcr, 
are in general rather lean ; and if the latter end of this month, and the 
beginning of next, do not prove favourable, a deficiency of lambs may 
be expected. The price of wool, it is thought, will drop a little thie 
feafon, and the prefent afpe& of affairs on the Continent, will probably 
fink the price of that article ftill farther. Rough theep, however, 
feem to be in great demand at prefent, and high prices are given for 
thofe of good charaéter. The grain and meat markets have been pretty 
fteady during winter. Hay has a brifk demand, and is rather advanced 
in price, as the confumption during winter was confiderable, and the 
profpeét of grafs, from the barrennefs of the {pring, is ftill diftant. 

* Servants’ wages, and the price of labour of every kind, have ad« 
vaneed rapidly of late; but the rife in the rate of rents goes beyond 
every calculation. It will be fortunate, indeed, if the profperity of the 
country keeps pace with the {peculations of the farmers of the prefent 
day ; for any idea of a reverfe is not admitted into their calculations, 
‘The profits of former years form no data for them to proceed upon; 
and what is affirmed in another cafe, may be literally applied here, 
¢ that the man who putteth his hand to the plough and Jooketh back,’ 
is by no means fit to be a farmer io thefe days. We have heard of the 
South-fea bubble of the laft century. 1 with the farming bufinefs may 
not be verging towards fomething of that kind. Inftances of farms 


giving 
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giving double, triple, and even more, of the prefent rents, are not un- 

ufual. Confidering the advance in the price of farming utenfils, public. 

purthens, and labour, with the high ‘rents on the one hand, and the 

difproportionate rife on every article he has to difpofe of on the other, 

the farmer, [ think, is entitled to the preeminence, in point of boldnefs, 

among the numerous adventurers and {peculators of the prefent age. ’ 
Letter from Ayrfhire, 25th April. 

‘ Arter a very wet and ftormy winter, and part of the pring, we 
have had as fine a feed time through all this county as can be defired. 
Since about the beginning of March, there has been a uniform courfe 
of dry weather. Sometimes there was a little froft at night, but very 
feldom to that degree, as to ftop either ploughing or fowing through 
the day; fo that, upon the whole, the feed work has been conducted, 
and nearly completed, under as favourable circumftances as have hap- 
pened for a confiderable while palit. This good feed time, together 
with the quantities of grain ftill on hand, tend to keep the market 
ftationary in this county. But it is highly probable, and expected, 
that our prefent political connexion with the north of Germany, will 
ere long produce an increafe. You will judge of the price of grain 
from the fiars, which is fuppofed to give the average price of the whole 
county, Oat meal, 8 ft. Dutch weight, 20s. ; wheat, 4 buth., 328.; 
bear or big, 8 bufh., 31s. ; white oats, 8 bufh., 218. 6d. So little 
barley is fown in this county, that the price of it is feldomr quoted. 

‘ The cattle market is rather at a fland juft now; not that the prices 
are fo much declined, as the want of a demand; but there can be no 
doubt, if this Ragnation fhould continue any length of time, prices muft 
decline. Beft beef in the market of Ayr is 12s. the 24 lb., and other 
meat in proportion, which is fufficient to indemnify the feeder. Farm 
fervants and other labourers, continue rather on the increafe as otherwife. ” 


Mid-Lethian Quarterly Report. 


Iw lait report, it was ftated that the weather had been variable, but 
that vegetation had met with little check. A fimilar degree of incon 
fancy has prevailed until very lately, with cold eafterly winds, which 
was injurious to every thing, uolefs retarding the fhooting of turnips, 
in which refpe& it proved beneficial. 

The firft week of March was mild and favourable ; fome people be- 
gan.to fow their {pring corns, which have come up without injury upop 
dry grounds ; but from that time until fome of the laft days of March 
little was got done to purpofe: hence, a late feed-time, and the opera- 
tions of the field, as well as vegetation, are ftill behind. 

On the 16th current, the wind fhifted to the weft, accompanied with 
rain and frefhnefs; and fince that period a happy change has taken 
Place. Before that, nature feemed pent up in the arms of winter; 
but now, wheats and young grafles are afluming the afpect of bloom- 
wg health, , 

OF 
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OF late, the corn-markets have ftarted a little; but fime kinds of 
grain are ftill below their worth, when compared with every fpecies 
of the farmer’s expenditure. This rifey perhaps in moft cafes, will 
be found barely fufficient to anfwer for the. increafed price of other 
articles which the farmer has to purchafe, and the accumulated burden 
with which he is loaded. The quartern loaf has rifen to 11d., and 
Oat Meal to 16d. per peck of 8 lib. Amfterdam weight ; both of them 
furely far from being extravagant prices. 

It is now finally fettled, that there thall be a market-place for the 
fale of grain by fample at Edinburgh ; and accommodations are to be 
fitted up in a centrical fituation for that purpofe, whieb it is expected 
will be a great convenience both for buyers and fellers. 

Black-faced ewes with lamb, of the better fort, have fully brought 
laft year’s prices; but thofe of the inferior kind, and out of condition, 
which is the general cafe, have fallen below thofe of laft year. Owing 
to the backwardnefs of the feafon, the fales of cattle for England have 
-been partial and limited 3 and from the early ftoppage of the diftilleries, 
Edinburgh market is kept very full of fat cattle. But it is highly pro- 
bable, that during the months of June and July, cattle in good order 
will bring a price which will indemnify the feeder better than at pre- 
fent. 25th April. 


Invernefsfbire Quarterly Report. 


A Few days in the beginning of March yielded good weather; but 
on the Sth of that month, there was a fevere ftorm of froft and {now, 
which continued for ten days, and put a total ftop to ploughing and 
harrowing. Since the 20th, the weather has been favourable for put- 
ting in the feed, though extremely cold and frofty, which keeps’vege- 
tation more backward than I can remember to have feen it. Forti 
nately, ftraw is plentiful every where, and, having no other depent- 
ence, the cattle are eating it as keenly as in winter. The barley 
feed may be reported as only beginting ; though, as the land is work 
‘ing well, it promifes to be foon fafely depofited. The demand for 
‘grain was trifling through winter; but fince the fquabble with Prufiis, 
‘both wheat and oats have been much im requeft. Beef and mutton 
are plentiful; and no advance has taken place in thefe articles. The 
drovers have begun to purchafe cattle, chiefly cows and heifers, at to- 
jlerable prices. In many places of this county, a vaft number of theep 
are dead, owing to the inelemency of the weather.—~+25th April. 


Letter from Falkirk, April 26. 


‘ The {pring quarter, although cold, has not been upon the whok 
unfavourable to the operations of feed work with us. Severe froft, in- 
deed, early in March, retarded plonghing for a fhort time ; but this 
temporary interruption was more than compenfated, by the facility with 
which harrowing went on when the froft breke up, which it did with- 
eut rain. Harrowing was therefore not only an eafy bufinefs on early 
: ploughed 
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ploughed leas, but was done in the moft complete manner. Out beans 
and oats have been got into the ground in excellent order ; and we are 
now bufy with our barley aid potatoes under promifing circumftances. 
The cold frofty dry weather, though not unfavourable to the operations 
of the field, has been unfriendly to vegetation, which is of courfe very 
backward. The wheat fuffered confiderably, and in many fituations 
is thrown out to great extent: this has taken place in the greateft-de- 
gree on wettith tilly foils, and fuch as were late of being fown; proba- 
bly in confequence of harrowing much finer than fields that were early 
fown, which were dry, and therefore left a good rough clod on the fur- 
face; a favourable circumftance on wheat land. The fine mild weather 
we have had for feveral days has mended the appearance of the 
wheat ; and a much greater breadth of land is under that grain than 
in any former feafon. The young graffes look better than could well 
have been expeéted after fuch fevere weather: they do not appear to 
have fuffered from it materially. 

* Our grain market was very fteady, and certainly very moderate, till 
Pruffian duplicity gave it a fillip lately: Laft market day little bufinefs 
was done ; buyers and: fellers appearing equally fhy, although the ge- 
neral opinion was in favour of higher prices. Our ftack-yards certainly 
have a better appearance than laft year at this feafon; which is fortu- 
nate under prefent circumftances. The butcher market has alfo kept - 
fteady: Beef in retail 8d.; Mutton od. ; Veal 7d. per lib. Tron, of 
22 ounces Englifh. Wages of farm fervants continue to rife: they are 
engaged for the enfuing half year at nearly twenty fhillings advance 
above the laft; about ten pounds or guineas being the medium :— 
principal hands from ten to twelve, with victuals. ’ 


Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 


Since the date of laft report, the weather has on the whole been 
variable and ftormy. The operations in the fields have been very much 
interrupted, and, with few exceptions, the fowing of oats did not 
commence till towards the beginning of April. Since that time the 
feafon has been pretty good; and the different operations were car- 
ried on with fuch fpirit and defpatch, that, in general, the oat feed 
is about finifhed ; fome farmers have gone confiderable length id,prepar- 
ing the land and fowing barley. Grain of every f{pecies, which had con- 
tinued very flat, and was daily getting lower, has, fince the appearance 
of a Pruffian war, found abundance of purchafers; and prices haye ad< 
vanced at leaft 2s. per boll upon oat meal, oats, and even barley. Win- 
ter provender has been in great plenty; it is fo ftill; but, from the fe~ 
verity of the {pring months, the ftack-yards are confiderably emptied ; 
fo there will not remain fuch an overplus as was once expected. For 
week paft the weather has been fo mild and warm, as to bring on a rapid 
growth of grafs; yet, at this early period, a continuance cannot be ex 
pected. In the markets that have already taken place, the demand for 
hheep and cattle has been but {mall, and the prices offered or paid for 
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either has been under thofe of former years; but, until the’ feafon ig 
farther advanced, and grafs has made greater progrefg, little judge. 
ment can be formed. on thefe matters. Labour maintaing its former 
value, or rather advances a little for the enfuiag term. 

Some of your readers and correfpondents feem to think the large yel- 
low field turnip a rare plant, the feed of which it is difficult to obtain, 
Now, this root has been cultivated all over this county for many years, 
and the feed is to be got in any of our feed thops. This variety fully 
deferves all the eneomiums beftowed on it in your Magauine, haviag 
been thought of fueh fuperjor value and utility here, as to fet afide the 
cultivation of the ruta baga altogether.—26¢h April, 

Wigtonfhire Quarterly Report. 

Arter a rainy and tempeftuous winter, this part of the country has 
been favoured with a feed-time fingularly propitious; and {pring work 
has been feldom farther advanced at this time of the feafon. Yet, unin. 
terrupted comfort and fatisfa&tion, man is not to expeé, in any fituation 
of life. A continuance of dry weather, and cold frofty winds, at pre- 
fent, retard all vegetation ; and unlefg moifture is quickly obtained, the 
fpring corns will grow unequally, paflyres continue bare, and bay tum 
out an inferior crop. In the mean time, the prices of carn and cattle 
are looking up, though the demand for the latter does ngt feem to be 

reat. 
. Oats weighing 40 lib. per buhhel, are, at prefent, fold at 29, 10d. ;— 
Bear or Bigg, weighing 47 or 48 lib., at 3s. 3d, ;—Potatoes at tlie paltry 
rate of 4d. per bufhel. 

Potato oats are afcertained to have fold higher and mare readily than 
the old varieties at Liverpool market for feveral feafons, whilft, in the 
markets of Clyde and the Weft of Scotland, the cafe is exaétly reverfed: 
The Englifh buy chiefly for horfes, and the Scotch for meal’; but why 
potato oats are not equally in demand for meal as other varieties, looks 
fomething like prejudice ; an hour longer upon the kiln would poflibly 
remove it. 

Stail feeding has been pra@tifed this feafon to greater extent than 
ufual, though the fuccefs of the fpeculators cannot yet be condefoended 
on. By fome, potatoes have been the chief article ufed in this way, 
fo that, by and by, a comparifon may be ftated upon the relative value 
of potatoes and turnips in ftall feeding ; for, though this may be deter- 
mined in other counties, ftill the farmers of Wigtonfhire are anxiqus to 
obtain a conviction refembling the evidence of the fenfes. 

The intereft and curiofity of agriculturifts is at prefent univerfallp 
excited by the near approach of letting the extenfive and valuable eftate 
af Baldoon. If rightly managed, it will be an era in Galloway farm 
ing; but, if let in {uch a way as lands in this, and many other counties 
have till of late generally been, it muft materially tend to fhackle indul- 
try, and retard judicious management. 

It is hoped, however, that the noble proprietor and his confidential 


fervants, will combine in their plan the beft interefts of the contracting 
parties 
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parties and of the public; which happily, in cafes of this kind, are in 
exat unifon, though frequently mifunderftood by thofe molt deeply 
concerned. — April 26. 


Tweedale Quarterly Report. 


AttHoucu the weather after Chriftmas became bluftering and 
itormy, yet, having little bare froft, the turnip crop fuftained fmall in- 
jury. The profit, however, of feeders, has rarely turned ovt fo much 
as to indemnify them fufficiently, though this deficiency of return was 
not owing either tothe real value of the crop reared, or to the nature 
of the weather during which it was confumed, but entirely to the great 
demand and confequent high price at the time that ftock was purchafed. 
In particular, theep were bought in at rates fully 20 per cent. higher 
than thofe of the preceding year; whereas the felling price did not ex« 
ceed what was then got; of courfe, the benefit from feeding this year 
has been very trifling. 

The fowing feafon did not commence fooner than the 2oth of March, 
when good weather fet in, and continued till feed-work, was finifhed. 
From the beginning to the middle of April, cold winds from the ealt, 
accompanied by harp froit, prevailed, which confiderably injured the 
young grafles, and ftopped vegetation every where. Mild weather has 
fucceeded, and the grafs flelds are affuming a healthy afpect, being well 
flocked with plants. 

Markets for grain were almoft ftationary for feveral months, the de- 
mand being generally fomething equal to the quantity prefented. The 
barley of this diftri€t was very fine, weighing generally 18 or 19 flones 
Dutch per Lothian boll, or from 78 to 82 lib. avoirdupois per firlot ; yet 
Englith barley is ftill the order of the day. Here fome circumftances 
may be ftated not eafily to be accounted for upon ordinary and eftablifh- 
ed principles, The writer of this report being lately in Dumfriesthire, 
obferved the whole county, within 15 or 16 miles of the coaft, in a 
buitle, the roads being covered with horfes and carts, loaded with barley, 
which they were taking to different veffels then loading for Liverpool, 
and other ports in the welt of England. Query, Will Scots barley, 
after having undergone a Intle fea ficknefs, malt better in England than 
in Scotland, and vice verfa? or rather, Wilt Scots barley, after being 
mellowed in the hull of a thip, produce a greater portion of faccharine 
fubftance when returned back to a Scotch diltiller, than if it had beea 
carried immediately from the farmer’s bara to the diitiller’s malting- 
boufe? Perhaps there may be fecrets in trade which ought not to be 
revealed to people of ordinary capacities; and foft likely the barley 
trade betwixt the two countries is carried on upon principles myflerions 
to the by-flandere, but perfectly underftood by the initiated, or thofe 
coucesned ia carrying on this branch of traffick. 

Great: ewes of the black-faced breed fold this feafon from 159. to 
19s. per head. Thofe of the Cheviot breed from 18s. to 203, Horfes 
are in great demand, and at remarkably high pricess-—26sh April. 

| R 2 Letter 
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Letter from Glafgow, April 28. 


© We have enjoyed:as fine a feed-time as has been remembered for 
thefe many years, and the weather ftill continues favourable. The bare 
ley and potato grounds are in a great ftate of forwardnefs. Young 
wh eats in general look ‘well, as do alfo the fown graffes. 

«Fhe importation of grain from Ireland has been inconfiderable, 
and confifted principally of oats and meal; indeed, our fupplies of grain 
duriog the laft quarter have been moftly coaftwife, and from the country 
around: From the late rife in the London market, prices have advanced: 
confiderably here ;, and, from the {mall ftock in the haads of the mer- 
chants, we are of opmion that they will be fully fupported for fome 
time to come.» By the month of July or Auguft, a few cargoes of 
wheat and flour may be expected from America. Annexed you have 
a late of our market. 


* State of Glafgow Markets, Monday, April 28. 
Dantzic Wheat - 468. to 438. 


Foreign Red Ditto 39s. to a per boll Linlithgowfhire meafure.. 
Scotch Ditto - 38s. to 43s.) 


Irih Ditto. - 2% to 348, 2 
American Ditto yas to et Ditto of 240 lib. 
Englifh Barle 298. to 303, nie 
Se a Ditto. oy ies _ Ditto Stirlingfhire meafure, 
lrihh Oats - 22s. to 26s. Ditto of 264 lib. 
Scotch Ditto 19% to 24s. Ditto Renfrewfhire meafure. 
Beans and. Peas 218, to 23s, Ditto Stirling _— ditto. 
Clean Peas - 20s,to21s. Ditto ditto ditto, 

208. to 228, Ditto of 140 lib.’ 
Berwick/bire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather in the end of February and firft week of March, proved 
very favourable for fowing wheat, and much of the cleared turnip land 
was then fown ; butva fall of fnow on the oth of that month, which 
continued accumulating for more than ten days, with intenfe froft, put 
a complete ftop to feed-work till about the firft of April, when the 
fowing of oats, peas, and beans commenced ; though, in feveral cafes, 
the bean land was not fufficiently dry for drilling till the month was far 
advanced. Barley feed is now nearly completed ; and the weather hav- 
ing throughout this month been favourable to field operations, the land 
has,’ upon the whole, harrowed tolerably well. 

Winter wheat has a healthy appearance, and the fpring fown fields 
have brairded well. Turnips remained found to the laft, and have been 
of great fervice, as the continued cold weather has made pafturage very 
backward. Grafs parks have in general been letting at advanced rents. 

Though the lambing feafon was extremely unpropitious at the comé 
mencement,, little lofs has been fuftained in the flocks ; but a diftemper, 


attended with a cough, has been very prevalent amongft horfes, and hat 
carried off a good many. 


Oat Meal - 


We 
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We have had an increafed demand for fat ftoc fince the end of 
March, with a confequent advance of prices. Lean ftock i. a!'o in de- 
mand, and fales have been made above the rates of laft year. Bett beef 
and mutton is now retailing at 8d. per lib. Dutch, 

Our corn markets remained pretty fteady till the fhutting of the 
Pruffian ports; fince which they have experienced a confiderable ad- 
vance, particularly in the article of wheat. At Berwick market, 
26. April, fales were made at the following rates, viz. Wheat from 


56s. to 58s.; Barley from 22s. to 248.; and oats from 20s. to 23s. per 
boll of fix bufhels,— April 29. 


Moraylbire Quarterly Report. 


Arter along unfettled tra&t of weather, the feafon fet favourably 
in for field-work about the firft of this month; and, except in fome of 
our marfh lands, the oats have been got fown and harrowed in a fitua- 
tion to warrant fufficient produce, if the feafon proves favourable, 
Beans and peas fcarcely enter into the farmer’s rotation in this county, 
clean fallow or turnips being reckoned far more advantageous. There 
is little barley yet fown ; and the quantity is annually diminifhing, pota- 
to oats being fubflituted in its ftead; of fuch, 10 bolls an acre and up- 
wards, after turnips or grafs, are no uncommon return; while of barley 
fix bolls can fearcely be got, and even that not without a top dreffing after 
either of the crops mentioned ; for here we have no fort of market for 
fheep, and are therefore obliged to draw our turnips to ftall-feed young 
cattle with. This praétice is now become common among our moft intel- 
ligent farmers ; experience warrants it; and in no county in Britain are 
fuch ftock better houfed, or more attended to. L.10 an acre has been 
obtained this feafon for turnips given in this manner ; and whatever way 
the purchafer (who means to drive them inftantly to England) may be paid, 
the price is below laft year’s. Our grain market, particularly for wheat, 
has experienced a fudden ftart in confequence of the mifunderftanding 
with Pruffia; and moft of the wheat remaining with the farmer, was 
inftantly purchafed at 30s. per boll, a low price compared to the rate 
of other markets ; but here the quality has been found, on trial in the 
fouth, one fifth inferior to the Carfe of Gowry or Fifefhire wheat, of 
courfe to fell proportionally lower, Oats have a brifk fale at 16s. to 18s, 
per Stirling boll, while barley hangs heavy, at 208. to 218, for common 
quality, 25s. for feed. 

There is a vatt of grain, efpecially oats, to thrath out in this county. 
If other diftri€ts have a fimilar abundance, there feems little caufe for 
alarm ; and whatever may be the King of Pruffia’s policy in other re- 
{peéts, there is no great doubt but Britifh gold will find foreign corn at 


all times.— April 29. 
Perthfbire Quarterly Report. 


ImmeptaTE ty after the date of laft Report, the price of barley fell 
confiderably, owing to the large diftillers refolving to ftop at the firft of 
R 3 


May. 
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May. Confiderable quantities were fold for 15s. 6d, and 14s. Some 
people began to buy on fpeculation, which raifed the market a little; 
but, on the interruption to importation from the north of Germany, it 
got up to 21s. and 22s, Wheat is 418. to 42s. ; beans and peas 18s. ; 
potato oats 21s. to 22s. Some Angus oats have been bought for the 
London market at 20s. ; but millers cannot afford fo much for them, as 
oatmeal is retailed at 15d. per peck. Some cargoes af common barley 
have been fent to London. The price of butcher meat has been pretty 
fteady through the winter ; but the market for fat cattle is rather dull, 
for lean ftock is not yet opened. 

Several farmers, particularly in the Carfe of Gowry, began to fow 
beans, peas, and oats, in the firft weck of March; but a tract of ex- 
‘ceeding flormy weather then fet in, which even prevented ploughing for 
feveral days ; and it was the firft of April before the ground was again 
fit for harrowing. Since that time, however, the feafon has been dry, 
though often cold, and the land has worked kindly. About ten days 
ago, we had a week of very mild weather, which had a very perceptible 
effe& upon the wheats and grafs. But cold dry winds from the north 
have again fet in. The growing wheat looks uncommonly well. There 
is even a chance that in many cafes it may be too luxuriant, 

The rent of grafs enclofures let, for the feafon, has in general advanced 
a little, perhaps from 3 to 4 per cent. over laft year’s rent ; but in fome 
inftances it is lower. Land let on leafe for tillage has of late rifen at 
an altonjfhing rate, in defiance of the numerous and increafing burthens 
to which farmers are fubjeét. It is a common faying, that * what ought 
to be every body’s bufinefs, often in reality is nobody’s,’ This is 
ftrongly verified in the prefent condué& of Britith farmers. An oppor, 
tunity of applying, with at leaft a poflibility of fuccefs, for an alteration 
in the mode of affefling the property tax on them, at prefent occurs, 
yet it is not known that there is any intention of making the attempt, 
though we are all fenfible that numbers are made to pay who have uot 
a farthing of real income. Was the commercial and manufacturing part 
of the nation affeffed in proportion to the money which they turn over, 
{and that is the principle on which the farmer is taxed), the whole 
ifland would long ago have refounded with refolutions, petitions, and 
remonftrances. But the fubmiffive farmer does not fo much as reprefent 
his cafe to thofe who can redrefs him. Such fupinenefs forms a ftrik- 
ing contraft with the late proceedings of the Synod of Glafgow and 
Ayr, from which it appears, that the reverend members mean to prefer 
a claim to a total exemption from this tax. The prefent ftruggle with 
France is likely to require a long and a hard pull; it therefore fhould 
be a pull altogether : and affuredly the clergy are the laf clafs of the 
community who fhould fet up any fuch plea ; for none were fo ready to 
inculcate the juftice and neceflity of the war at the outfet, and that at a 
time when thefe circumftances were much more problematical than they 
now are. Although there really fhould exift, as thefe reverend geutlemen 
allege, an antiquated ftatute, freeing them from direct taxation, yet acts 
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of the Scotith Parliament ate not like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
fians ; for the Imperial Parliament may at any time abrogate them. In 
their applications for augmentations of ftipend, though repeated at fhort 
intervals, the Scotifh clergy have been treated with anprecedented libe- 
rality. Neither has the window duty been exacted of them ; ,and every 
landholder knows how clamorous they are forelegant manfes, &c. Now, 
they miftake the motive for fuch indulgences. But, be that as it may, 
if the clergy are to claim as a right, what has hitherto been granted as 
a favour, pofibly Government may try to do without their affiftance : 
Poffibly, too, thefe reverend gentlemen may not confider themfelves as 
much interefted in repelling the Emperor of the Gauls, inferring, per- 
haps, that as he turned Muffulman when in Egypt, he will become a 
Prefbyterian, fhould he be fuccefsful here. But they had better beware ; 
for, from his recent treatment of the Pope, he feems to confider him- 
felf as not having any more occation for religion as a ftate engine. 

In fhort, in return for the many fage admonitions received from 
thefe gentlemen for forty years bygone, I fhall offer to their confider- 
ation an advice given by a neighbour of mine to his wife. ‘The woman 
conceived herfelf in a diftrefled fitwation, and, in the courfe of her wail- 
ings, exprefled a wifh to be in Abraham's bofom. * In faith, Cicily, ” 
faid her hufband, ¢ all fools are fond of chaeges. I advife you to conti- 
nue where you are as long as you can. You know how you are now, 
but do not know how you would be then. ’——April 29. 


Letter from Upper Annandale, 30. April. 


* Tne feed time, although late, and generally cold, has been favour- 
able on the whole. The lands have bees wrought for the moft part 
dry. Little feed was got into the earth before the latter end of March ; 
but what has been fown appears to braird well, and the weather is now 
extremely favourable for working up the foil for potatoes, aud for pre- 
paring it by early dreffings, for the turnip crop. There has been juf 
as much rain as to caufe the feeds vegetate, and to encourage grafs on 
the theep walks, which were beginning to be dry. Early ‘lambs met 
with cold frofty nights; but fuch as have falien in regular and proper 
time, have been very fortuaate in a fine feafon. 

Prices of vidtual are appearing to rife a little, but the barley and bear 
have no market ; and it may be given as a fact, that many farmers are 
now fowing little or none of this valuable grain; a circumftance extre mely 
injurious to good culture, and highly deferving ‘the attention of land pro- 
ptietors, being the genuine and natural eflects of the oppreffive taxes on 
malt. Asa {pecimen, a miller has been fied in 5]. for drying and 
grinding about a Wmchefter bufhel of malt, the property of a poor man, 
who had no mill ; and having reared that {mall quantity of bear in his 
little garden, was preparing it for a fort of medicine to himfelf, being 
in a poor ftate of health ; and neither this man nor the miller are liable 
even to fufpicion of imoggling. Such is the way in which this matter 
is managed at Dumfries, ‘The fentence excites the {trong difapproba- 
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tion of every perfon here, and fhows the extreme to which the laws on 

that fubje& have gone. Young cattle appear likely to have a demand, 

at prices equal to thofe of laft year. Cheviot ewes for ftock are be- 

{poke high, againft Whitfunday. Some as high as 321. per fcore. 
Fifefoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue fpring quarter was generally dry, and favourable for preparin 
the ground for feed. Oats were harrowed in with lefs than ufual labour, 
and are come up thick and beautiful. Much barley is fown, and the 
ground is in excellent preparation for the remainder. The young wheats 
Jook well, and the ground is now generally planting with potatoes, but 
not in fuch quantities, as for two years back they have not exceeded 53. 
per boll; and, even at that low price, the quantity raifed could not be 
marketed, fo a great part thereof had to be given to horfes and cattle. 
Under thefe circumftances, farmers are limiting their potato plantations, 
which, in all probability, at a future period, will raife this root to its 
natural value as an article of human food. 

A great deal of flax-feed is fown, both Dutch and Riga. The Dutch 
is generally bad, appears to be mixed with cru/bing feed, and probably 
one fourth of it will not grow; much of it was feized as infufficient ; 
indeed, the time has been, when the bef} of it would have been con- 
demned, The Scots feed, properly faved, is obferyed to be fuperior in 
quality to the foreign this feafon. ° 

The weather, though dry, has been cold, with frofty winds; the 
grafs, therefore, backward, and only beginning to look green. The 
abundance of -firaw of laft crop, enables cattle to fubfift as yet without 
grafe. The price of cattle is 308. per head lower than laft year. 
The demand is not brifk, whilft great numbers are reared, which coms 
pels the farmer to take grafs parks for what he cannot difpofe of. Grafs 
parks have therefore advanced twenty per cest. on an average this feafon. 
The price of grain has kept fleady, and very moderate; Oats 178. and 
18s. ; Wheat 308. and-32s.; Barley 18s.; Oat-meal 18s. per boll. 
Lately, all forts ftarted near 2s., and wheat 10s. per boll, but appear 
not to rife farther, there being a plentiful fupply for the market. 

The demand for fat cattle is not brifk. ‘The turnip feeder was paid 

but poorly. 

The increafe of wages to labourers and farm fervants, affeffed taxes, 
and property tax, and to fay nothing of the rife of rent, joined to very 


moderate prices for all forts of produce, cut up the farmer to a degree 
deeply felt by not a few. May sf. ' 


Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, in the firft week of March, was favourable for feed- 
work, and permitted a great deal of wheat, and fome oats and beans 
to be fown; but, on the tenth of that month, a fevere fnow ftorm put 
every thing out of forts, and prevented further progrefs till the firft 
week of April, when more genial weather returned. The feafon of 
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fowing was, however, protracted full three weeks later than ulual, and 
much of the work was performed when circumftances were far from being 
favourable, " 
A tolerable ftock of grain ftill remains on hand, and the trade pro- 
mifes to be a good one. The wheat* market rapidly advanced on the 
difclofure of our fituation with Pruffia, and continues to maintain prices 
not inferior to thofe given in Mark-Lane. Oats have alfo met with a 
{mall advance; though the articles of barley, beans and peas, have re- 
mained at prices much the fame as formerly. 1a Haddington market, 
yefterday, good wheat fold from 44s. to 46s.; Barley 248. to 26s.; 
Oats 20s. to 238.; Beans and Peas 178. to 20s., all per Linlithgow boll. 
Markets for fat cattle and fheephave been pretty fteady through the quar- 
ter, though the profit to feeders has been lefs than in the preceding feafon, 
ftock being purchafed on higher terms. Great ewes, of the Highland 
breed, were rather dearer than laft year, and they are confidered as being 
not fo well conditioned. Grafs parks have rather advanced in value. In- 
deed, land rent, in every refpec, is ftill getting up, notwithftanding that 
therate of labour and the extent of public burdens are conftantly increafing. 
The wheats and clovers, generally fpeaking, look well, having ad- 
vanced faft during the genial weather. The cold northern winds oa 
the 28th and 29th April, however, thinned the former on foils which 
had been fummer-fallowed ; and being fucceeded by twenty-four hours 
clofe rain yefterday, and the day preceding, many fields, fo fituated, 
are threatened with further injury, unlefs warm weather follow. Some 
cattle are already put to grafs; and, on the whole, rural matters may 
reported as not below par in this diftrict, May 3. 
May 10.—Since the above was written, the weather has been fingu- 
larly cold for fuch an advanced period of the feafon, and both wheats 
and grafles have fuffered confiderably. 





IRELAND. 


A very particular and interefting detail of the proceedings of the 
Irih Farming Society, at their /bews in O&ober and March laft, hag 
been tranfmitted by Mr Hamitrow their fecretary ; but we are extreme- 
ly forry that our limits prevent us from doing little more than noticing 
the meritorious endeavours of that laudable inflitution to promote the 
hufbandry of Ireland. ‘The Odtober thew was held at Balinafloe; and 
we are glad to obferve, that the progreflive improvement of live ftock 
was particularly obvious from the fuperior quality and increafed number 
of thofe produced. The long horned breed of cattle were the greatelt 
favourites, though the Devon breed were much admired. 

The March fhew was held at the New Manufactory of Hufbandry 
Implements in Dublin. This eftablifhment, which promifes to be the 
moft extenfive and ufeful of the kind in Europe, has been fet on foot by 
a few public-{pirited individuals, who have fubfcribed 3000l. in tranf- 
ferable thares of 251. each; the capital is velted in feven truftees, 
ayd lent at legal intercft to an ingenious artift, who has expended 
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it in ere&ting commodious buildings, and in the purchafe of timber and 
other materials. The principal building is nearly 100 feet by 28, three 
ftories high, and intended for wheelers, carpenters, harnefe-makers,. 
painters, dc. ; it is extremely well executed, and the elevation is par- 
ticularly fimple and elegant. On Gne fide is a {pacious yard containin 
two theds, each 100 feet long, in which the Farminc Soctety exhi- 
bit the fat cattle, fheep, and {wine ; on the other fide are the forges, 
foundery, &c.; the whole concern is 500 feet long, and nearly roo 
feet wide.—Full fized models of every approved implement of hufbandry 
are to be made here immediately under the infpeCtion of the truttees, 
who are to fix the prices, allowing the manufaCturer a clear profit of 
10 per cent. on each article. Thefe models, after undergoing the ne- 
ceflary examination and trial, are to be framped with the words * Proof 
Model,’ and with the price ; and are to remain in the Manufaétory, as 
fiandards with which to compare all implements of the fame kind.—~ 
Apprentices will be taken from all parts of Ireland ; and perfons will 
be fent through the country by the Farmine Society to inftruc& far- 
mers in the ufe of the different machines. 

The Live Stock were brought in on Monday the 3d, ranged in their 
claffes on Tuefday morning, with a label affixed to each, exprefling the 
clafs, and a /etter inftead of the owner’s name—they were exhibited to 
the public the remainder of that day. On Wednefday morning, before 
the fpeftators aflembled again, the Judges examined the different ani- 
mats ; their adjudications were read ftom the chair after dinner.—On 
Thurfday the animals were placed in each clafs in the order of their 
merit (the lettered labels having been changed for numbers) and res 
mained till four o’clock to be again viewed by the public—On this day 
the premiums for feed corn were alfo decided. Nothing conld excted 
the regularity of the whole bufinefs, nor the fatisfa¢tion expreffed-by 
every perfon who came to view this interefting fcene. Some of the de- 
cifions may appear rather harfh, but’ in every inftance the public voice 
confirmed the determination of the Judges. 

The Society have fteadily purfaed the principles they fo pees 
adopted at their commencement ; and feveral of the candidates who at fir 
were ftrongly prejudiced again{t any improvement, have been taught their 
errors by paft failures, and now endeavour to breed or felec their ftock 
in conformity to the principles which are publifhed in the inftructions of 
the Judges. 

Oxen.—We do not, however, eonfider the oxen by any means equal 
to thofe exhibited laft Spring, and think the Judges were certainly right 
in withholding the medal ;—but as thofe bred from the flock imported 
fince the formation of the Society are advancing towards maturity, we 
may expedt better fpecimens at the futare thews. 

Cows.—The cows were, upon the whole, far fuperior to any we 
have feen at the Dublin Shews; and that to which the medal was ad- 
judged, was allowed by all to poffefs extraordivary merit, both in fym- 
etry and ficfh, and was an inftance of the great adyantage of judice 
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ous breeding, as the was got by a well-bred, long-horned Leicefterfhire 
bull on a very {mall Irifh cow. 

Sueep.—Lhere was a much better fhew of new Leicefter wethers than 
ufual ;—the hogget which obtained the medal was a very fine theep. Se- 
veral large wethers of great value were exhibited, (one in particular for 
which eight guineas were refufed) but being confidered by the Judges 
difficult to fatten, they were not approved of. ‘There were two lots of 
South Down fheep, but they were abufed in a journey of an hundred 
miles, and not in condition to entitle them to a premium. 

Swint.—The fwine were very good; one of thofe, in clafs 19, 
weighed nearly 8 ewt of 112 lb. 

The famples of corn, except the oats, to which the pitmium 
was adjudged, were very indifferent, owing, it is fuppofed, to the 
dampnefs of laf harveit. No part of this Agricultural Exhibition 
was more interefting than the Ploughing Match, which took place 
at Rathfarvham Houle, the feat of George Grierfon Efq. on Fri- 
day. The premiums have been fo contrived as to excite the great- 
eft emulation and attention among both the farmers and their fervants ;— 
the competition is open to all Ireland. The day was very favourable, 
a vat concourfe of peaple attended, and the work was performed in a 
capital ftyle.—His Excellency Lord Hardwicke, and a numerous come 
pany of gentlemeu were entertained by the hofpitable proprietor, who 

had an elegant collation prepared for them-—His Excellency, who is 
patron of the Society, examined minutely the manufactory, implements, 
corn, live ftock, and ploughing, and exprefled in the warmeft terms his 
approbation of the whole. 
ees 


ENGLAND. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


Tre greateft part of February and the firft week of March were par- 
ticularly favourable for getting in the {pring feed, and almoft the whole 
of the lands cleared of turnips were fown with wheat ; and a confider- 
able portion of thofe intended for beans, peas, or oats was got dane 
before the toth of March, when a ftorm of fnow, with intenfe froft, 
fet in, and occafioned an interruption until the beginning of April ; 
fince which, the weather has been fo favourable, that the fowing of 
every fpecies of {pring corn is finiffied, excepting a few acres, on which 
the turnips are yet growing ; and the farmers are now bufily employed 
in planting cabbages and potatoes, and ploughing their turnip fallows 
a feeond time. 

The mild freth weather fince the 2cth of April has been fo favour- 
able to vegetation, that the clovers, old paflures, young wheats, and 
grain of every defeription, never made a more rapid progsefs than they 
have done for the laft week. 

Our markets for fat flock are advancing, occafioned by gréat num- 
bers of both cattle and fheep having been lately bought to go fouth- 
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ward, to fupply the markets of the manufaGturing diftri€ts of York.’ 
fhire and Lancafhire. The prices for Becf, from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per 
ftone of 14 lib., finking offal ; and Mutton the fame. 

The corn markets had lately a fudden rife, occafioned by the Pruf. 
fian ports being ftopped ; but have fince lowered. The appearance of 
ftack-yards in this diftri&t befpeaks a fufficient fupply for the fummer 
confumption. 24th April. 


Letter from Wales, 25th April. 


¢ Since I wrote you in January, no great change has occurred ina 
the corn market. There was a glut in the end of February and begin- 
ning of March, when prices dropped for a few weeks ; but they have 
ftarted of late, and are at prefent nearly the fame as when I wrote’ you, 
and rather expeéted to advance, as we have no great ftock of corn 
on hand. We had three weeks of fhowery wet weather in the month 
of March, which kept the feed-work back ; and the oats that were 
fown before the rains look thin and weak. From the 25th of March, 
till now, the feafon has been favourable, and the land works well : if it 
enly continues fo for another week, the greater part of the barley will 
be fown ; what has been fown fince the rains, is looking well. The ” 
mild winter has been favourable to the growing wheats, which at pre- 
fent have a good appearance everywhere round us. Although the win- 
ter has been open and mild, there has been a greater confumptivn of 
fodder than in general years ; and there is a great apprehenfion of {car- 
eity. Hay, of courfe, has advanced to five and fix pounds the ton ; and 
many from neceffity have turned their cattle to grafs. Cattle of all 
kinds fell well: there is a demand for oxen; and although we cannot 
fay the prices have advanced, they may be reported as high as in laft fea- 
fon. Sheep are dearer than laft year. Good Beef and Mutton 8d, 
and od. per lib. Pigs are fcarce and very dear. Clover-feed has been 
cheap, from sd. to 8d. per lib. ; for beft Dutch Ryegrafs, from 55, to 
7% per Winchefter buthel. 


Yorkfbire Quarterly Roport. 


Tue prefent ftate of the markets for grain, more particularly wheat, 
is flu€tuating. The fir alarm from the exclufion from foreign ports 
is {ybfiding, as wheat is now again a declining article in London ; yet 
nothing of that fort appears in the markets of this part of the country ; 
on the contrary, it is yet a-rifing article. Confiderable ftocks of this 

rain are ftill unthrafhed ; but it is extremely improbable, that they 
can be fuch as to enfure a moderate fupply till next harveft, the pre- 
fent ftate of Englifh hufbandry cpnfidered. Great dependence is now 
placed on Scotland for a fupply of wheat in time of need. How dif- 
ferent this from the fituation of things forty years ago, when, if Eng- 
land lacked a full fupply of bread, Scotland was in a famine ! 

Till the prefent week, the weather has been uncommonly unfavour- 
able for feed-work of all forts. No {pring wheats are now ene here. 
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shouts; but little of the {pring corn remains unfown. From the un- 
ufually exuberant and nutritive ftate of the turnips to the very laft, fome 
proportion of that rich preparative for barley is not yet confumed ; but 
the whole will probably be finifhed in a few days. The beans were put 
in uncommonly late, fo that a late ripening will moft probably enfue. 
The wether fheep, from the caufe mentioned before, are very fine, very 
healthy, and very fat. They, as well as cattle, are declining in price, 
probably on account of the great numbers pouring into the marketd 
from the turnip feed. Good horfes are remarkably dear. 

The growing crops of wheat are of very fine promife. Clovers and 
feeds equally fo. Hay is plentiful, at 31. 108. per ton. The lambs 
bave had a cold and wet feafons and many flock-mafters complain of 
lofles to a larger amount than ufual. 

Some of the fallows for turnips have received their fecond or crofs 
ploughing ; and fome very few have been drefled down again during 
the laft four or five days of drier weather. 

Beft Wheat is now felling at 11s.; Barley at 5s.; Oats 4s. ; Beans 
6s.; Potatoes 18. 4d. per buthel.—— 26¢h April. 


Letter from a Farmer in the EaftsRiding of York, 28th April. 


¢ The weather continued mild till the 8th March, ftrong winds and 
fmart fhowers of rain excepted, when fnow, with a ftrong Pott, fet in; 
the latter coming very opportunely, as large traéts of ftrong land had 
been ploughed fo late, that, if froft had not come, it would have been 
I think impoffible to have harrowed in a {pring crop: however, the 
fnow continued fo long as ten days upon the ground; and after going 
away, the weather, being moift and foggy, prevented the operation of 
fowing till about the 1ft of April, when bean fowing commenced, and 
has, in many inftances, been executed in a dirty manner ; the drill has 
not been much ufed, the land was fo foft. 

‘ Turnips have been very plentiful, and feveral patches are not 
ytt finifhed. Oat fowing is not finifhed, the land taking a great 
deal of harrowing, it being much faturated with wet; and the laft 
three weeks of dry weather has caufed it to be very hard and flubborn, 
fo that barley fowing has been lately begun, where turnips have been 
eat upon the ground, it being particularly ftubborn, and requiring fome 
thowers of rain to make it work kindly. Wheat has grown rapidly 
fince the dry weather, and looks well where due attention has been had 
to draining and enriching the foil. 

* Our cattle and ftore fheep markets have been very brifk lately ; but 
the cold dry weather has caufed a dulnefs in them at prefent. Good 
wedder hogs have been fold as high as 43s. per head. Pigs are high 
and fleady in price. Fat is advancing ; Lean felling at 8s. 6d. per 
ftone, fink ; Sheep at od. per lib., fink ; Veal 7d. per lib. 

* Grain flu@tuated much in price for-a few weeks. The prices at 
prefent are nearly as under: Wheat 70s. to 75s. per quarter; Oats 
20%. to 268,; Barley 288, to 308.; Beans 408, to 42%. There are 
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many people here fpeculating deeply in beans, or they could not have 
fold at the prefent prices. ‘The crop has proved very produétive, 


Letter from London, April 29. 


* For fome time after laft report, our corn trade, in general, expe- 
rienced no material alteration, as there appeared nothing which had any 
particular tendency either to advance or reduce the prices, and the fup- 
ply fufficient for the demand. Circumftances, however, have arifen 
within thefe two or three weeks, which have given a new turn to the 
corn trade, and, in particular, have influenced the wheat market. Thjs 
article, indeed, at one time, fince laft report, was a good deal depreff, 
ed; fo that the price of fine Scotch white wheats fcarcely exceeded 
65s. per quarter, but foon advanced again to 70s. and upwards. The 
interruption to our foreign fupplies having taken place at the time when 
it began to be apprehended that the ftock of Englifh wheat was rather 
fhort, and the appearance of the growing crop being (from the back- 
wardnefs of the feafon) not very favourable, a material rife is the con- 
fequence ; and, but for the reliance on fupplies from the north, it is 
probable that prices would go ftill higher. The weather, however, 
from this time, will have confiderable influence on our prices. 

* We.continue to be fupplied fo liberally with oats from the coaft, 

that this article has not advanced more than three fhillings per quarter 
on ordinary and middling oats, from the fufpenfion of foreign fupplies ; 
and fine oats are fcarcely two fhillings per quarter dearer. 
' ¢ With refpe& to barleys, they have been feveral fhillings lower, 
but have now fully recovered their former prices. Beans, which, in 
the early part of the feafon, were fcarcely in a marketable condi- 
tion, having now become harder, are, from this circumftance alone, 
more valuable, and from the rife on other grains, have advanced feveral 
fhillings per.quarter. The fupply of peas is but fmall, though now 
equal to the demand at this feafon. 

‘ Englifh clover-feed has proved of very indifferent quality this feafon ; 
but French feed has been fo plentiful, and fo generally fine, as to coun- 
teraGt what otherwife muft have been the effet of the bad Englifh 
growth ; and the feafon is winding up at moderate prices. The back- 
wardnefs of the feafon has lately caufed a {mall advance in the price of 
hay. 


/ 


State of London Markets, 28th April. 


Wheat - + + 568. to 84s. 
— Effex and Kent, - 85s. to 88s. Fine white, 94s. 
—- Scotch - . 8as. to 85s. Fine dry white, 87% 
Foreign red - - 568. 708. 83s. 
——-—- White Dantzic - 708. 863. 938. 
——- Black - - 68s. to 70s. 
Rye - : . - 428. £0 445s 
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Barley - - = 29s. to 32s. Malting, 33%..to 37s. 
Malt - - - 68s. to 728. Fine Norfolk, 74s. 
White Peas . 32s. to 35s. Boilers, 42s. to 48s. 
Grey Peas - 343. to 38s. 
Pigeon Beans - 428. to 438. 
Tick Beans - 348. to 39s. 
Oats, Long Feed 21s. to 26s. Short Smalls, 26s. 306. 
—— Polands - 248. to 328. 

Potato - 328. to 353. 
Fineft Flour - 753. per fack. 
Five North Country do. - 68s. ready fale. 
Old Red Clover - - 28s. to 65s. 
New do. - - 35% 508. Gos. to 71s. Fine French, 76s. 
White do. . - 40s. 648. to 84s. Fine, gos, to 100%. 
Trefoil 10s. to 20s. Fine, 24s. to 28s. 
Turnip Seed, 20s. per bubhel. 
_— — 21s. Globe, 36s. 
—— 18s, Tankard, 24s. 
Rye Grafs 30s. per quarter. 
Burnet - 1d. per lib. 


a 
PRICES OF GRAIN IN COUNTRY MARKETS, 


_ Anpover.—Wheat 728. to 88s. Barley 28s. to 32s. Oats 286. to 
Os. 

: Caryisn£&.—Wheat 30s. Rye 20s. 6d. Barley 153. 3d. Potato 
Oats 103. ; com. ditto gs. 3d. per Carlifle bufhel. Fine Flour 3s. 4d. 

Oat Meal 2s. 2d, Barley Meal 1s. 10d. Rye Meal 2s. 4d. per ftone. 
Beef 7d. Mutton 64d. Veal 6d. per lib. Freth Butter 12d. per lib.; 

Firkin ditto 12d. or 448. per firkin. Potatoes 4d. per hoop. 

Canmartuen.—Wheat 8s. to gs. Barley 4s. 6d. Oats 2s. od. per 
Winchefter buthel. 

. Devizes,—Wheat: 68s. to 860. Barley 328. to 398. Oats 29. 
Beans 40s, to 54s. per quarter. 

Eveswam.—Wheat 128. to 138. 6d. Barley 5s. to 5s. 3d. Male 
108. ta 118. Oats 3s. gd. to 4s. 6d. Beans 5s. 6d. to 73. White 
Peas 5s, to 6s. 

Grovcester.—New Wheat 143, Barley 5s. to 63, Beans 6s. to 
78. Oats 4s. to 45. 6d. per buthel of nine gallons and a half. 

Newsury.—Wheat 70s. to 963. Barley 28s. to 36s. Beans gos. 
to 52s. Peas 358. to 443. Oats 298. to 328. per quarter. 

Ross.—Wheat 138. to 138. 6d. Barley 5s. gd. to 63. Oats 4s. to 
48. 3d. Grey Peas 5s. 6d. to 6s.; White ditto 8s. 6d. to 9s. Beans 
58 6d. to 5s. od. per buthel of 10 gallon 

Reapinc.—Wheat 78s. tog2s. Barley 303. to 34s. 6d. Beans 378. 
t0 43% Peas 4zs- Oats 26s. to 303. 

Saurs- 
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Sarrssury.—Wheat 72s. to 82s. Barley 30s. t6 36s. Oats 28+ 
to 348. Beans 54s. to 58s. 

Starrorp.—Wheat 148. to 15s. Barley 5s. rod. to 6s. 6d. Oats * 
48. to 48. 6d. Beans 6s. to 7s. 4d. per ftrike of 38 quarts. The bag, 
containing 3 bufhels, to weigh 11 fcore. 

Sxieton.—Wheat, per load, 428. to 46s. Shelling do. (19 ft.) 
3%s- to gos. 6d. Beans (old) do. 29s. Ditto (new) 24. to 27s. 

‘TewxesBury.—Wheat 12s. to 138. Barley 5s. to §s. 6d. Malt 
10s. to r1s. Oats 48. gd. Peas 5s. to 6s. Beans 6s. to 78. 4d. per 
bufhel. 

Waxerterp.—Wheat 608. to 788. Barley 338. to 358. Beans 
438. to 46s. Oats 23s, to 258. ; 

WaAkrminstEr.—Wheat 68s. to 83s. Barley 34s. to 38s. Oats 
278. to 338. Beans 50s. to 56s. 

Worcester.—Wheat ros. to 138. 4d. “Barley 5s. to 5s. 6d. Beans 
58. tod. to 78. 4d. Peas ss. to 53. 4d. Oats 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. pet 
bufhel of 94 gallons. Heps 6l. to 6l. 14s. per cwt. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


From the great length of feveral papers in this Number, and to make 
room for the Effays for which the premium offered by Sir George S. 
Mackenzie was adjudged, we have been, much againft our will, oblig- 
ed to poftpone the favours of different correfpondents, though an addi- 
tional fheet is given. We fhall endeavour, however, to find room in 
the next Number, for every paper which was promifed infertion at this 
time ; and thank our friends for favouring us with fuch liberal fupport. 


A draught and defcription of a machine for =e corn will be pre- 
€ 


fented in our next. The defign is meritorious, and deferves the encou- 


ragement of every agriculturift. 


Want of time prevents. us from particularizing the different commu- 
nications lately tranfmitted ; but it becomes us to ftate, that every pof- 
fible attention fhall, with the firft conveniency, be paid to them. Our 
hearty thanks are offered to the gentleman who has: tranflated and a- 
bridged Fourcroy on Vegetation, and receipt of freth materials is acknow- 
ledged ; though, for reafons alueady ftated, they could not be ufed at 
this time. 


No. XXVII. will be publifhed on Monday, 11th Augutft. 


——— eee 
BD, WILLISON, PRINTER, CRAIG'S CLOSE, EDINBORGU. 
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